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LETTER XXX. 


TW, THE PRINTER OF THF. PUBLIC AD+ 
VERTISFR, 


- 


81 R, 17 Ofteber, 1769. 

is not wonderful that the great cauſe, in which 

this country is engaged, ſhould have routed and 
engtoſſed the whole attention of the people. I ra- 
ther admire the generous ſpirit, with which they 
feel and aſſert their intereſt in this important queſ- 
tion, than blame them for their indifference about 
any other. When the conſtitution is openly invad- 
ed, when the firſt original right of the people, from 
which all laws derive their authority, is direAly at- 


tacked, inferior grievances naturaily loſe their force, 


and are ſuffered to paſs by without puniſhment or 
_ obſervation. The preſent miniſtry are as ſingularly 
marked by their fortune, as by their crimes. Inſtead 
ot atoning for their former conduct by a wiſe or po- 
pular meaſure, they have found, in the enormity of 
one fact, a cover and defence for a feries of meaſures, 
which muſt have been fatal to any other admini- 
ration. I fear we are too remiis in obſerving the 
whole of their proceedings. Struck with the prin- 


cipal figure, we do not ſufhcien ty mark in what 
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manner te canvaſs is filled up, Yet furely © 4 
not a leſs crime, nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, te 
encourage a flagrant breach ot the law by a military 
torce, than to make uſe of the forms of parlament 
to deſtroy the conſtitution. "The miniitry ſeem de- 
termined to give us a choice of difficultics, and, if 
poſſible, to perplex us with the multitude of their 
offences. The expedient is worthy of the Duke of 
Or tton, But though he has preſerved 2 giadation 
and variety in his meaſures, we ſhould remember 
that the principle is uniform. Dictated by the ſam? 
ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame attention. "ihe fol- 
lowing fact, thor zh of the moſt alarming naiure, has 
not yet been clearly ſtated to the public, jor have 
m conſequences of it been ſufficiently underitood. 
Had I taken it up at an earlier period, I ſhouid have 
been accuſed of an uncandid, malignant precipitati- 
on, as if I watched for an unfair advantage 2g aint 
the miniſtry, and would not allow them a reaionabte 
time to do their dury, They now ſtand without ex 
cuſe. Inſtead of employing the leiſure they have hd 
in a ſtrict examination of the offence, and puniſhin;” 
the offenders, they ſeem to have conſidered Hat in- 
dulgence as a fecurity to them, that, with a little 
ume and management, the whole affair might be 
buried in ſilence, and utterly forgotten. 


* A MAJOR general of the army is arreited by the 


mheriffs officers for a confiderabie debt. He per- 
invades them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. 
James's Park, under ſome pretence of buſineſs, 
which it imported him to ſettle before he was con- 


Major General Ganje' 


hned. 


| | 
JUN I U 8. BY, 1. 
ii 
fined. He applies to a ſerjeant, not immediately on. 1 
gute, to aſſiſt with ſome of his companions in fa vour-— it 
ing his eſcape. He attempts it. A buſtle enlues, a N 
The bailiffs claim their priſoner. * An officer o * 
the guards, not then on duty, takes part in the affair, iP 
applics to the + lieutenant commanding the Tilt- 1 
yard guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to _ 
relieve a general officer. The heutenant declines _ 1 
ninterfering in perſon, but ſtands at a diſtance, and 1 
ſuffers the buſineſs to be done. The officer des ' 1, 3888 
upon himfelf to order ct the guard. In a moment Op j 1 
they are in aims, quit their guard, march, reſtuune 1 1 
the gencral, and drive away the ſheriffs officers, I 
who, in vain repreſent their right to the ge; | by 1 if 
and the nature of the arreſt. The ſoldiers firſt co _ 
duct the general into the guard-room, then TY it 1 
cort him to a place of ſafety, with bayonets fixed, Wi: ll! 
and in all the forms of military triumph, I will not 1 i! f 
enlarge upon the various circumſtances which at- i | 
tended this atrocious proceeding. The perſonal in- 1 
jury received by the officers of the law in the execu- A ö 
tion of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for by | 1 
ſome private compenſation. I conſider nothing but AM 
the wound, which has been given to the law itſelf, 1 
to which no remedy has been applied, no ſatisfacti- = | 
on made. Neither is it my defign to dwell upon the _— 
riiſconduQ of the parties concerned, any farther / | 
than; neceſſary to ſhew the behaviour of the mini- 


ſtry in its true light, I would make every com- Ii 
| a allowance for the infatuation of the prifo- = 
ner, the falle and criminal diſcretion of one officer, 44 


* Lienicnnat Dodd. + Ulmer Garth. | 
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| and the madneſs of another. I would leave the 1g- 


norant ſoldiers entirely out of the queſtion. They 
are certainly the leaſt guilty, though they are the 


only perfons who have yet ſuffered, even in the ap- 
pearance of puniſhment. The fact itſelf, how- 
ever atrocious, is not the principal point to be con- 
fidered. It might have happened under a more re- 
gular government, and with guards better difciplin- 


ed than ours. The main queſtion is, in what man- 


ner have the miniſtry acted on this extraordinary o- 


caſion. A general officer calls upon the king's own 


guard, then actually on duty, to reſcue him from the 
laws of his country; yet at this moment he is in a 


ſituation no worſe, than if he had not committed an 
offence, equally enormous in a civil and military 


view. -A heutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his 
guard, and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another of- 


ficer, for a purpoſe, he well knew (as we may col- 


le@ from appearance of caution, which only makes 
his behaviour the more criminal) to be in the higheſt 


degree illegal. Has this gentleman bcen called to a 
court martial to anſwer for his condutt ? No. Has 


it been cenſured ? No. Has it been in any ſhape 


inquired into? No. Another lieutenant, not up- 


on duty, nor even in his regimentals, is daring e- 


nough to order out the king's guard, over which he 


Had properly no command, and engages them in a 
violation of the laws of his country, perhaps the moſt 


fingular and extravagant that ever was attempted. — 
What puniſhment bog he ſuffered? Literally none. 
Suppoting he ſhould be proſecuted at COMMON [aw 


. A few of them were confined. 


1 
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{or the teſcue, will that circumſtance, fromi which 
the miniſtry can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify 
their {uffcring fo flagrant a breach of military diſci- 
pline to pals by unpuniſhed, and unnoticed ? Are 


they aware of the outrage offered to their ſove- 


reign, when his own proper guard is ordered out 
to ſtop by main force, the execution of his laws? 
hat are we to conclude from fo ſcandalous a ne- 
lect of their duty, but that they have other views, 
which can only be anſwered by ſecuring the attach- 
ment of the guards? The miniſtet would hardiy 
be fo cautious of offending them, if he did not 
mean, in due time, to call for their aſhſtance. 


Wirn reſpett to the parties themſelves, let it 


he obſerved, that theſe gentlemen are neither young 


officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of enſigns, who infeſt our 


itrects, and diſhonour our public places, it might 
»erhaps be fufficient to ſend them back to that 5 
cipline, from which their parents, judging lightly 


nom the maturity of their vices, had removed 


them too loon; In this caſe, 1 am lorry to ſee, 


not ſo much the ſolly of youth, as the ſpirit of the 


corps, and the connivance of government. I do 


not queſtion that there are many brave and worthy 


officers in the regiments of guards, But confider- 
ing them as a corps, [ fear, it will be found thai 
they are neither good ſoldiers, nor good ſubjects. 
Far be it from me to inſinuate the moſt diftant re- 
fle ion upon the army. On the contrary, I bo- 
vour and efteem the profeſſion; and if theſe gen- 


emen were better ſoldiers, I am ſure they would 


be better ſubje ts. It is not that there is an inter- 
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nal vice ot defect in the profeſſion itſelf, as regulated 
in this country, but that it is the ſpirit of this particu- 
lar corps, to deſpiſe their profeſſion, and that while 
they vainly atſlume the lead of the army, they make 
it matter of impertinent compariſon and triumph 
over the braveſt troops in the world (1 mean our 
marching regiments) that fey indeed ſtand upon 
higher ground, and are privileged to neglect the 
laborious forms of military diſcipline and duty. 
Without dwelling longer upon a moſt invidious ſub- 
ject, I ſhall leave it to military men, who have 
ſeen a ſervice more active than the parade, to de- 
termine whether or no I ſpeak truth, 

How far this dangerous ſpirit has been encou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious pur- 
poſes it may be applied hereafter, well deſerves 
our moſt ſerious conſtderation. I know indeed, 
that when this affair happened, an affectation ©: 
alarm ran through the miniſtry. Something mul! 
be done to ſave appearances. Ihe caſe was to 
flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without notice. 
But how have they aQted? Inſtead of ordering the 


afficers concerned, (and who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, arc 


alone guilty,) to be put under arreſt, and brought 
to trial, they would have it underſtood, that the; 
aud their duty completely, in confining a ſerjcant 
and four private ſoldiers, until they ſhould be de- 
manded by the civil power; ſo that while the oft 
cers, who ordered or permitted the thing to be done, 
eſcape without cenſure, the poor men who obeycd 
thoſe orders, who in a military view are no wa” 
rt ſponſible for what they did, and wao for that 
reator have been gilcharged 85 the « civil magiſtrates, 

| | Are. 
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are the only objects whom the miniftry have thought 
proper to expoſe to puniſhment. They did not 
venture to bring even theſe men to a court martial, 
becauſe they knew their evidence would be fatal to 
ſome perions, whom they were determined to pro- 
tect. Otherwiſe, I doubt not, the lives of theſe 
_ unhappy, triendlefs ſoldiers would long fince have 
been ſacrificed without feruple to the ſecurity of 
their guilty officers. 


1:1ave been accuſed of endeavonring to enflame 


the paſſions of the peopie.——Let me now appeal to 


their underſtanding. If there be any tool of I 


nitration daring enough to deny th:ſe facts, 
ſhameleſs enough to detend the conduct of the. mi- 
niſtry, let bim come forward. I care not under 


what title he appears. He ſhall find me ready ta 


maintain the truth of my narrative, and the juftice 
of my obſervations upon it, at tlie hazard of my 
utmoſt credit with the public. 

Unok the moſt arbitrary governments, the 
common adminiſtration of juſtice is fuffered to take 
its courſe, The ſubject, though robbed of lus 


| ſhare in the legiflature, is ſtill protected by the 


laws. The political freedom of the Enguth conſti- 
tutlon was once the pride and honour of an Engitth + 


man. The civil equality of the laws preferved rhe 


property, and defended the ſatcty of the ſubieR. 
Are theſe glorious privileges the birthright of the 
people, or are we only tenants at the wilt of the 


miniſtry But that 1 know chere is a ſpirit of re- 


ſiſtance in the hearts of my countrymen, that they 
value wr not by its conveniences, but by the in- 


* pendenc and e of their condition, I ſhould, 
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ac this moment; appeal only to their diſcretion. f 
ſhould perſuade them to baniſh from their minds all 
memory of what we were; 1 ſhould tell them this 
1s not a time to remember that we were Engliſh- 

men; and give it as my laſt advice, to make ſome 
early agreement with the miniſter, that ſince it has 
pleaſed him to rob us ot thoſe political rights, 
which once diftinzniſhed the inhabitants of a coun— 
try, where honour was happineſs, he would leave 
ns at leaſt the humble, obedient ſecurity of citi— 
Zens, and graciouſly condeſcend to protect us in 
our ſubmiſſion. 


15 TUNIUS. 
LETTER XXXI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ap- 
VERTISER, Cs 


SIR, | 14 Nev. 1769. 
HE variety of remarks, which have bect. 
made upon the Jaſt letter of Junius, and my 

own opinion of the Writer, who, whatever ma, 
be his faults, is certainly not a weak man, have in 
duced me to examine, with ſome attention, the 


ſubje& of that letter. I could not perfuade my fell ; 


that, while he had plenty of important materials, 
he would have taken up a hight or trifling occaſion 
to attack the Miniſtry ; much lefs could I conceive 
that it was his intention to ruin the officers concen- 
ed in the reſcue of general Ganſel, or to injure the 
general himſelt. "Theſe are little objects, and can 
no way contribute to the great purpoſes he fecms 
22 have in view by addreſſing himſelf to the pub- 

lie. 


0-0-4 0:8; 1 


lic. — Without conſidering the ornamented ſtile he 
pas adopted, I determined to look farther into the 
matter, before I decided upon the merits of his 
jetter. The firſt ep L took was to enquire into 
the truth of the fats; for if thefe were either 
falſe or miſrepreſented, the molt artful exertion of 


his underſtanding, in reaſoning upon thein, would 


only be 2 diſgrace to him. Now, Sir, I have found 
every circumitance ſtated by Junius to be literally 
true. General Ganſel perſuaded the bailiffs to 


conduct him to the parade, and certainly ſolicited 


2 Corporal and other Soldiers to aſſiſt him in mak- 
ing his eſcape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply 
to Captain Garth for the aſſiſtance of his guard. 
Captain Garth declined appeafing himſelf, hut ſtocd 
aloof, while the other took upon him to order cut 
the King's guard, and by main force reſcued the 
General. It is alſo ſtrictly true, that the General 
was eſcorted by a file of muſqueteers to a place of 
ſecurity. -— Theſe are f. d Mr. Woodtall, which i 
promiſe yo wv gentleman in the guards will deny. 
It all or any of them are falſe, why are thev no! 
_ contradicted by the parties themſelves? However 
ſecure againſt military cenſure, they have yet a 
character to loſe, and ſurely, if they are innocent, 
it is not beneath them to pay lome tent! on to the 
| opinion of the public. | 

Tur force of Funius's Obſervations upon thate 


facts cannot be better marked, than by ſtating and 


refuting the objections which have baen made 10 
them. One writer ſays, “ Admitting the officers 
„ have offended, they are puniſhable at COmmon 
law, and will, you have a Britith ſubiec: puniſh- 
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« ed twice for the fame offence ?”--I anſwer that 
they have commuted two offences, both very enor- 
mous, and violated two laws. The reſcue ie one 
oftence, the flagrant breach dt ditcipline another, 
and hitherto it does not appear that they have been 
puniſhed, or even cenſured for cither. Another 
gentleman lays much ſtreſs upon the calamity of the 
caſe, and, ioitead of diſproving facts, appeals at 
once to the compaſſion of the public. "This idea, 
as well as the infinuation hat depriving the partie: 
of their commiſſions wauld be an injury to their cre- 
aitors, can only refer to General] Ganicl. The 
other officers are 1n no diſtreſs, therefore, have no 
claim to compaſſion, nor does it appear, that their 
creditors, if they have any, are more likely to be 
fattshed by their continuing in the guards. But 
this ſort of plea will not bold in any ſhape. Com- 
paſſion to an offender, who has grotsly violated the 
laws, is in effect a cruelty to the pe2ceable ſubject 
who has obſerved them; and, even admitting the 
| force of any alleviating circumſtances, it is never- 
theleſs truc, that, in this inſtance, the royal com- 
paſſion has interpoſed too ſoon. The legal and 
proper mercy of a King of England may remit the 
puniſhment, but ought not to op the trial. 
Brstprs theſe particular objections, there has 
been a cry raiſed againſt Junius for his malice and 
mjuſtice in attacking the miniſtry upon an event, 
which they could neither hinder nor foreſee. This, 
1 muſt affirm, is a falſe reprefentation of his argu- 
ment. He lavs no firef; upon the event 1ticlt, a3 
2 ground ot iecufation againſt the miniſtry, but 
awells cutitel) pon ther fable quent conduct. He 
doc. 


JUNI1US. 11 


does not ſay that they are anſwerabſe for the olfence, 
but for the ſcandalous neglect of their duty, in ſut- 
fering an offence, fo flagrant, to paſs by without 
notice or inquiry. Suppoſing them ever ſo regard- 
leſs of what they owe to the public, and as indii- 
ferent about the opinion as they are about the inte- 
reſts of their country, what anſwer, as officers t 
| the crown, will they give to Junius, when he aſks 

them, Are they aware of the outrage offered ts their 


| Sovereign, when his own proper guard is ordered out. 
to flop, by main force, the execution of his laws 2-—- 


And when we fee a miniſtry giving ſuch a ſtrange 
unaccountable protection to the officers of the 
guards, is it unfair to ſuſpect, that they have ſome 
iecret and unwarrantable motives tor their condutt ? 
If they fee themſelves injured by ſuch a tufpicion, 
why do they not immediately clear themſelves {rom 
it, by doing their Uuty ? For the honour of the 
guards, I cannot help expretling another ſuſpicion, 
that, if the commanding officer had not received a 
ſecret injunction to the contrarv, he would, in the 


ordinary courte of his buſineſs, have applied for 4 


court martial to try the two ſubalterns; the one for 
quitting his guard ;-—the other for taking upon hin; 


the command of the guard, and employing it in the 


manner he did. I do not mean to enter into or de- 
fend the ſeverity, with which Junius treats the 
guards, On the contrary, I will ſuppoſe, for a 
moment, that they deſerve a very different charac- 
ter. If this be true, in what light will they conſi- 
der the conduct of the two ſubalterns, but as a ge- 


neral reproach and diſgrace to the whole corps? 
And will they not wiſh to ſee them cenſured ina 
| | e © military 
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military way, if it were only for the credit and diſ- 


cipline ot the Regiment ? | 
UeoN the whole, Sir, the Miniſtry ſeem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good- nature of the public, whoic humanity, they 
tound, conſidered nothing in this affair but the diſ- 
treſs of General Ganſel. They would periuade us 


that it was only a common reicue by a few diſorder- 


ly foldiers, and not the formal deliberate a& of the 
king's guard, headed by an ofncer, and the public 
has fallen into the deception. I think, therefore, 
we are obliged to Junius for the care he has taken 
to inquire into the fate, and for the juſt commen- 
tary with which he has given them to the world. 
For my own part, Jam as unwilling as any man 
to load the unfortunate ; but, really, dir, the pre- 
cedent, with re ſpect to the guards, is of a moſt 
important nature, and alarming enough (conſider- 
ing the conſequences with which it may be attend- 
ed) to deſerve a parliamentary inquiry: when the 
guards are daring enough, not only to violate their 
own diſcipline, but publicly and with the moſt 


atrocious violence to ſtop the execution of the laws, 


and when ſuch extrzordinary offences paſs with 
impunity, believe me, Sir, the precedent ſtrikes 


PHILO JUNIUS 
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LETTER XXX0. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER, 
SIR, | 15 Nov. 1769, 
Avmic the claim of a gentleman, who publiſhes 


in the Gazetteer under the name of Madeſtus. Hz: 
has ſome right to expect an aniwer from me; 


I --- <> 
> — - 
TO ne — 222 — — oe — — — 2 * 
, 3 CINE 


though, I think, not ſo much from ihe merit or im- 1 
portance of his objeCtions, as from my own volun- mY |: 
tary engagement. [had a reaſon for not taking no 1M 


tice of him ſooner, which, as he is a candid perſon, | 1 fl 
believe he will think ſufficient. In my firſt letter, | 110 
i took for granted, for the time which had elapſed, l 
that there was no intention to cenſure, nor even to = i [if 
try the perions concerned in the reſcue of General l 
Ganſel; but Modeſtus having ſince either affirmed, |, Will 
or ſirongly inſinuated, that the offenders might ſtill I 1 
be brought to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudice | | j ih 
the en of the jury would be highly improper, _ 5 ' i 
A MAN, more hoſtile to the miniſtry than lam  !} f 
vould not ſo often remind them of their duty. If e 
the Duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of his * | 1 
ſtation, why is he miniſter? I will not deſcend to a 1 1 
(currilous altercation with any man : but this is 4 | 
lubject too important to be paſſed over wich filen: EY il | 
indifference. If the gentlemen, whoſe conduct 15 in | BN 
queition, are not brought to a tial, the Duke of. 5 [| | 
Grafton ſhall hear from me again. 2 5 i; 15 
Tux motives on which 1 am ſuppoſed to have _ l; | WM: 
taken up this cauſe, are of little importance, compar- = 1 "Fi 
ed with the facts themſelves, and the obſervations I 11 Ul | 
have made upon them. Without a vain proſeſſion 11 Il 
N 
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vicld to a favourite inclination with ſecurity. 
vau have diſcovered your purpoſes too ſoon; and, 
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ot integrity, which, in theſe times, might juſtly be 
tutpeQed, 1 ſhall ſhew myſelf in effect a friend to 
tre intereſts of my - countrymen, and leave it 


o them to determine, whether I am moved by a 


perfonal malevolence to three private gentlemen, or 
merely a hope of perplexing the miniſty, or whether 
i am animated by a juſt and honourable purpoſe of 
obtaining a ſatisfaction to the laws of this country, 


_<qual, f poſſible, tothe violation they have ſuffered. 


JUNIUS. 


"LETT E R XXX. 


TO HIS GRACE 


MY LORD, 2G Nov. 1769. 


FIOUGH my opinion of your Grace's integrity 
was but little affected by the coyneſs with 
which you received Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, J 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


confeſs I give you ſome credit for your diſcretion. 


You had a fair opportunity of diſplaying a certain 


 eclicacy, of which you had not been ſuſpected; and | 


you were in the right to make uſe of it. By laying 
in 2 moderate ſtock of reputation, you undoubtedly 
nzcant to provide for the future neceſſities of your 


character, the! with an honourable reſiſtance upon 


record, you might ſafely indulge your genius, and 


But 


inftead of the mode ſt reſerve of virtue, have ſhewn _ 
; the termagant chaſtity of a prude, who gratifies | 
45 e with diſtinction, and proſecutes one lo- 


* 


ver for a rape, wh ile ſpe ſolicits the lewd embraces 
of another. 


| V oo 
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Los check turns pale; for a guity conſcience 
tells you, you are undone. Come forward, thou 
virtuous miniſter, and tell the world by what intereſt 


Mr. Hine has been recommended to fo extraordina- 
ry a mark of his Majeſty's favour ; - what was the 


price of the patent he has bought, and to what ho- 


nourable parpoſe the money has been applied, 


Nothing lefs than many thouſands could pay colonel 
Burgoyne's expences at Preſton. Do you dare to 


proſecute ſuch a creature as. Vaughan, while you 


are baſely ſettipg vp the Royal Patronage to auc- 
tion? Do you dare to complain of an attack upon 


your own honour, while you are ſelling the favours 


of the crown, to raiſe a fad for corfupting the mo- 


rals of the people? And, do you think it poſſible 


ſuch enormities ſhould eſcape without impeach- 


ment? It is indeed highly your intereſt to maintain 
the preſent houſe of commons. Having fold the 


nation to you in groſs, they will zndoabtedly pro- 
tect you in the detail ; for wile they patronize 
your etimes, they feel for their own. 


LET TER * 
TO H15 GRACE THE DUKE OF. GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, 12 Dec. 1769. 


FIND with ſome ſurpriſe, that you are not 

ſupporied as you deſerve. Your moſt deter- 
mined advocates have ſcruples about them, which 
vou are unacquainted with; and, though there be 
acthing too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, 
there are ſome things too infamous for the vileſt 

3j projucote 
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proſtitute of a news- paper to defend“. In what 
other manner ſhall we account for the profound, 


jubmiſive ſilence, which you and your friends have 
obierved unon a charge, which called immediately 


for the cl-areft refutation, and would have juſtified 


the ſevereſt r1eaſures of reſentment ? I did not at- 
remot to blaſt your character by an indirect, ambi- 
guous inſinuation, but candidly ſtated to you a 
plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the integrity of 


a privy counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the 


treaſury, and of a leading miniſter, who 1s ſup- 
poſed to enjoy the farſt ſhare in his Majeſty's con- 


tidence +. In every one of theſe capacities I em- 
ployed tne moſt moderate terms to charge you with 


treachery to your Sovereign, and breach of truſt in | 
vour office. I accuſed you of having fold a patent | 
place in the collection of the cuſtoms at Exeter, to | 
one Mr. Hine, who, unable or unwilling to depo- 


— 


ſis the whole purchaſe- money himſelf, raiſed part 
it by contribution, and has now a certain Nottor 
irooke quartered upon the falary for one hundred 
pounds a year.—No fale by the candle was ever 
conduaed with greater formality. I affirm that the 
price, at which the place was knocked down (and 


ot : 
2 
— 


which, I have good reaſon to think, was not leſs 


ban three thouſand five hundred pounds) was, 


with vont connvance and conſent, paid to Colonel 
Burgen ne, to reward him, i pretume, for the de- 


bo the publication of ob preceding to this date, not one 


word was ſaid in defence of the infamous Duke of Graft ut 


voi and impudence Hon recovered theritelves, and the cate af the 


al favour was ohen, avowed ard defended, We acknowledge 
1: +-paety ot St. Janes; but. what is become of his morality ? 


4- Aud by ne dame 1 mans pr retetves it to this hour, 
1 SE cencv 
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ceacy of huis deportment at Preſton; or to reim 


burſe him, perhaps, for the fine of one thouſand 
pounds, which, tor that very deportmeat, the 
court of King's Bench thought proper to ſet upon 
him. At is not often that the chief juſtice and the 
piime miriiter ate ſo ſtrangely at variarce in their 
opinions of men and things. 

I THANK God there is not in human nature a 
degree of impudence Caring enough to deny the 
charge I have fixed upon you. * Your courteous 
Tecretary, your confidential architect +, are ſilent as 
the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails 
him. He viclates his ſecond nature, and bluthes 
whenever he ſpeaks of you, Perhaps the noble 


Colonel himſelf will relieve you. No man is more 


tender of his reputation. _ He i> not only nice, but 
perfectly ſore in every thing that touches his ho- 


nour, If any man, for example, were to accuſe. 
him of taking his ſtand at a gaming-table, and 


watching, with the ſobereſt attention, for a fair 
opportunity of engaging a drunken young noble- 
man at piquet, he would undoubtedly conſider it as 
an infamous aſperſion upon his character, and re- 
enn it like a man of honour —Acquitung him 


cherefore of drawing a regular and b ſubſiſt⸗ 


ence from any unworthy. practices, either in his 
own houfſe or eliewhere, let me aſk your Grace, 
tor what military merits you have been piles ſed to 
reward him with military government? He had a 

regiment of dragoons, which one would imagine, 


-. Tommy Bradſhaw. | 
+ Mr. Taylor. He and George Roſe, (the Scotch agent and Wore 


th confidant of Lord Mansfield) managedethe buſineſs. 
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was at leaſt an equivalent for any ſervices he ever 


performed. Beſides, he is but a young officer con- 


ſidering his preferment, and, except in his activity 
at Preſton, not very conſpicuous in his profeſſion. 


But it ſeems, the lale of a civil employment was 


not fuſhcient, and mihtaty governments, which 
were intended for the ſupport of worn-out veterans, 
muſt be thrown into the ſcale, to defray the exten- 
five bribery of a conteſted clection. Are theſe the 
ſteps yon take to ſecure to your Sovereign the at- 
tzchment of his army? With what countenance 
dare You appear in the royal preſence, branded a: 


vou are With the infamy of a notorious breach of 


truſt ; With what countenance can you take you: 
cat at the treafury-board or in council, when you 
feel that every circulating whiſper is at your ex- 
Pence Hone, and ſtabs you to the heart? Have you 

« ſingle ſriend in parhament ſo ſhameleſs, fo tho- 


1 rountily abandoned, as to undertake your defence 
5 You know, my Lord, that there is not a man in 


either houſe, whoſe character, however flagitions, 
would not be ruined by mixing his reputation with 
yours; end does not your heart inform you, that 
you are degraded below the condition of a man, 


when you are obliged to hear theſe infults with 


fubmiſſion, and even to thank me jor my medcra- 
tion 5 75 33 % . 


"tata Mr. or aughan' 8 75 r to ee, 185 reverſior 


of a patent in Jamaica (vr '*hich he was otherwite 


fuſßeteniy entitled to) arzounted to a high miſde 


meanohr. Be it ſo; and if he deſerves it, let him 
bot. pumſhed, But the it arned judge might have had 
3 | A faire 


rr 0 
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une rg 
1 fairer opportunity of diſplaying the powers of his 


eloquence, Having delivered himſelf with ſo much 


energy upon the criminal nature, and dangerous 


conſequences of any attempt to corrupt a man in 
our Grace's ftation, what would he have ſaid to 


the miniſter himſelf, to that very privy counſellor, - 
to that firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, who does 


not wait for, but impatiently ſolicits the touch of 
corruption; who employs the meaneſt of his crea- 


tires in theſe honourable ſervices, and, forgetting | 


the gemus and fidelity of his ſecretary, deſcends to 
apply to his houſe- builder for aſſiſtance? 

Tris affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your character, you ſhould 
think proper to bring it into the houſe of Lords, or 
into the court of King's Bench. But, my Lord, 
ou dare not do either. — 


JUNIUS. 


LET- 


A inile before the publication of this and the preceding letter, the 


chafie Duke of Grafton had commenced a proſecut ion againſt Mr. 


S2rrwel Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity by an of- 
ivr of five thouſand pounds for 4 patent Hace in Jamaica. A rule 
% ſhew cauſe, why an information ſuauld not be exhibited againit 


Vaughan for certain miſdemeanors, being granted by the Court of 


King's Bench, che matter was foivmnly argued wn ne 27. of No- 
vember, 1769, and, by the unzuimous opinion af che four judges, 
the rule was made ailulute. The pleadings and {peccher were 2c- 


<c472tely taken in ſhonhard and publiſhed. The whole of Lo:d. | 


Manficld's ſpeech, and patticulazly the following extracts from it, 
_Ov/erve the rezder's attention. A practice of the kind complained 
+ of here is certainly diſtonourable and icandaious.—If à man, 
" itanding »uader the relation of ar. officer under the King, or of a 
© nerion in whom the King. puts .conkdence, or of a miniſter, takes 
'* money for the uſe of that confidence the ing puts ia him, he 
een bon the e —he baſelj betrays d 118 cult. I the King 
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LETTER-XXXV: 


TO - THE PRINTER OFT THE PUBLIC A5 
VERTISER, 


19 December 11 769 

When the complaints of a brave and powerful pes 
ple are obſerved to encreate in proportion to the 
wrongs they have ſuffered; when, inftead © 
linking into Jubmiſhon, they are routed to reiiit- 
ance, this time will ſoon arrive at which every 
inferior conſideration muſt yield to the ſecurity cf 
the Sovereign, and to the general ſatety of the 
ſtate. There is a moment of difficulty and dan- 
ger, at which flattery and falſehood can no long - 
er deceive, and ſimphicity itſelf can no longer bc 


fold the office, it would be acting contrary to the wuſt the conſti- 
„ tution repoſed in him. The conftitntion doe: not intent 
©« crown ſhovid ſell thoſe offices, to raile a revenue out of them, -= 
„it poſſible to helitaie, wheiker this would not be criminal in d. 
Duke of Grafton ;—-contrary to his duty as a privy counfetfor : 
„ contrary to his duty as a miniſter—contrary to his duty as a in 
ject.— His advice ſhould be free according to his juiigment : 
* the duty o. His office 5—he bas 1vrorn to it. » Notwichſtandin g 
this, the chaſte Duke of Grafton cert ainly old a patent place to Nr, 
Hine for three thoufand five hundred pounds, and, for io doing, 

now Lord Privy Seal to the chaſte George, with whole piety we ate 
perpetually deafened. If the houſe of commons bad done thei duty, 
and impeached the black Duke for this moſt inſawous breach of tint, 


how wocfully mutt poot, honeſt Mansfield bave been puzzled! + 


embaiaiſiment would have afforded the moſt ridiculous gene, 55 
ever was exhibiced, To fave the worthy judge [rem this berg ber ts. 


and the no Jeſs worthy Duke from impeacument, the protection 


z2ainſt Vauglon was, immediately dropped upen my difcorery an 
publication of the Duke's trescherv. The laing this cha'; ge 4 
pale, without any inquiry, fixes ſhameleſs proflitation upon the lade 


of the hovſe of commons, more frrongly. than even the Middicics 


ele Aion -Vet the. licoatiou!ne! of the we s ig complained ot 
| milteo 
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miſled. Let us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us ſup- 
poſe a gracious, well-intentioned prince, made 
ſenſible at laſt of the great duty he owes to his 
8 and of his own difgracetul ſituation; that 
he looks round him for aMſance; and aſks tor no 
advice, but how to gratify the wiſhes, and ſecute 
the hapyinels of his ſubjects. In theſe circum- 
Rances, it may be matter of curious SPECULA- 
TION to conſider, if an honeft man were per- 
mitted to approach a King, in what terms he 
would addreſs himſelf to his Sovereign. Let it 
be imagined, no matter how . improbable, that 
he firlt prejudice againſt his character is remov- 
ed, that the ceremoniovs difaculties of an audi 
ence are ſurmounted, that he feels himſelf am- 
mated by the pureſt and moſt honourable affec- 
tions to his King and country, and that the great 
perſon, whom he addreſſes, has fpirit enough to 
bid him ſpeak frecly, and underſtanding enough 
to liſten to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the Vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, 
but not without reſpeRt.. 
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81 K, 
T is the misfortune of your life, and n 
the caule of every reproach and diſtreſs, which 
nas attended your government, that you ſhould ne- 
ver have been acquainted with the larguage of 
ruth, until you heard it in the complaints of your 
people. It is not, however, too late to corrett the 
error of your education. We are ſtill inclined to 
make an induigent allowance for the pernicious Ict- 
” | B 5 | | ” ſons 
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| ſons you received ia your youth, and to form the 

moſt ſanguine hopes from the natural benevolence ot 
Your diſpoſition *, We are far from thinking you 
capable of a direct, deliberate purpoſe to invade 
thote original rights of your fubjefs, on which all 
their civil and political hberties depend. Had it 
been poſſible for us to entertain a ſuſpicion fo diſho- 

nourable to your chara ter, we ſhonld long ſince 
have adopted a ſtyle of remonſtrance very diſtant 
from the humility of complaint. The doctrince incu]- 

cated by our laws, That the king can do no wrong, 15 
admitted without reluQtance. We icparaic the 
amiable, good-natured prince from the folly ard 
treachery of his ſervants, and the private virtues of 
— man from the vices ot his government, Were 


* The plan of tutelage ond forare dominien over the heir appa- 
bent, laid many years ago at Carleton-houſe between the Prince. 
Dowaget and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was 2s groſs and palya- 
ble, as that, Which was concerted between Anne of Auſtria and Car- 
anal Maazrin, to govern Lewis the Pourtecath, and in effett to o- 
Jong bis ino until the end of their lives. That prince had lions 
natural parts, and wed frequently to bluſh for bis ov.n ignorance aud 
ant of mien, which had been wiliully neglected by bis mother 
and her minzon. A little experience however loon ſhewed him how 
mamefully he had been treated, and for what infamous pu 180 i be 

had been kept in ignorance. Our great Edward tov, at an cart 

riod 4, had ſenſe enough to underſtand the nature of the conne tion | 
tween bis abandoned mother, and the deteſted Mortimer, But, finds 
that time, human nature, we may obſerve, is greatly altered for the 
berte: Dowagers may be chaſte, ard minions may be honeſt. he 
it was propeſed to ſettle the preſent liege houſhold as Prince of 
Wales, it is wel! known that the Earl of Bute was forced into it, in 
dire contradiction to the late king's intlination, Thai was the sa- 
tient point, from which all the miſchiefs and dugraces of rhe preſcr. 
reign, ok lite and motion. From that momeat, Lord Bute never 
tuffered the Prince of Wales th be an inſtant out of hes bebt. We 
x EEG look no farther. | | 
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nation, 


JUNIUS. 


nie juſt diſtiaction, 1 kuow not whether 
your Majeſty's condition, or that of the Engliſn 
would deferve moſt 


would prepare your mind tor a {4vourable reception 
of truth, by removing every painful, offenſive idea 


the firſt magiſtrate, but a partial, animated atrach- 
ment to a favourite prince, the native of their 


of perſonal reproach. 


Your ſubjects, Sir, with 
for nothing but that, as they are reaſonable and af- 
fectionate enough to ſeparate your perſon from 


vour government, ſo you, in your turn, mould di- 


{tinguiſh between the conduct, which becomes the 
permanent digmty of a King, and that which ſerve: 
only to promote the temporary intereſt and miſera- 
ble ambition of a mimiter. 

You aſcended the throne with a dec! ared, and 
doubt not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univerſal 
ſatisfaction to your ſubjects. Tou found them 


plcaſed with the noveity of a young prince, whoſe . 


countenance promiſed even more has his words, 
and loyal to you not only from principle, but paſſi- 
on. It was not a cold profeſſion of allegiance to 


country. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 


you a generous credit for the future bleſſings of 
our reign, and paid you in advance the deareſt 


tribute of their affectlons. Such, Sir, was ence 
the diſpoſition of 4 people, why now turround your 
throne with reproaches and complaints. 


to yourſelf. 


Do [ ultice 


thy opinions, with which fome intereſted perſon: 


have laboured to poſſeis you. Diftrutt the men, 


WW who ell you. that the Englith Are naturatiy light and 


TY 
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to be lamented. | 


Bantſh from your mind thoſe unwor 
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inconſtant ; that they complain without a cauſe 
Withdraw your confidence equally from all par- 
ties: from miniſters, favourites, and relations ; 
and let there be one raoment in your life, in which 
you have conſulted your own underitanding. 
Wurm you affectedly renounced the name of 
Engliſhm2n, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded 
to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part of 
your ſubjects, at the expence of another. Vyhile 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they arc undoubtedly intitled to protection; nor do 


I mean to condemn the policy of giving ſome en- 
couragement to the novelty of their affe Aions for 


the honſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope fo. 


every thing from their new-born zeal, and from the 


future ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have no claim to your favour, Jo honour 
them with a determined predilection and conſi- 
dence, in excluſion of your Engliſh ſubiects, whe: 


placed your family, and in ſpite of treachery and 


rebellion, have ſupported it upon the throne, id 
miſtake too groſs, even for the unſuſpected genero- 
tity of youth, In this error we ſee a capital vio 
lation of the moit obvious rules of policy and pru- 
We trace it, however, to an original bias 
in Your cum, and are ready 10 allow for 1001 


| 0 > the {ame early influence we attribute it, that 
506 ha ve deicended to take a ſhare not only in the 
narrow views and intereſts of particular perſons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their paſſions. At: 


your acceſſion to the throne, the whole (be 0 
- government Was altered, not from wiſdom or de cli 


beration, 


FUN AS; 23 
beration, but becauſe it had been adopted by Your 
predeceſſor. A little perſona} motive of pique and 
reſentment was ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſer- 
vants of the crown“; but it is not in this country, 
Sir, that ſuch men can be dithonoured by the 
frowns of a King. They were diſmifled, but 
could net be diſgraced. Without entering into a 
minuter diſcuſſion of the merits of the peace, we 
may obſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which 
the firſt overtures from France were accepted, 

the conduct of the negotiation, and terms of the 
treaty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpi- 
rit of conceſſion, with which a certain part of your 
ſubjects have been at all times ready vo purchaſe 
a peace with the natural enemies of tis country. 


On your part we are fatisfied that every thing was 
Monourable and hncere, and if England was fold to. 


France, we doubt not that your Majeſty was equat- 


ly betrayed. The conditions of the peace were 
matter of grief ard ſurpriſe to your ſubje&s, but 


not the immediate cauſe of their preſent diicontent, 
HirnrRro, Sir, you had been ſacrificed to 

the prejudices and paſſions of others, With what 

lirmneſs will you bear the mention of your own ? 
A MAY, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed i 


the world, commences a formal attack upon ycur 


favourite, conſidering nothing, but how he might 


beſt expoſe his perſon and principles to de teſtatiog, 


and the N character of his countrymen to 


One of the fiſt acts of the preſens reign was to diſtniſs M4 


Legge, becauſe he had ſme years befor? refuied to yield his intereſt 


* 


in Hampſhire to a Scotchrnau recorn ! by Lord Bute. nis 
was the reaſon. gudlic! v af oned Dy 440 Lordft: 
Fonte 
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contempt. The natives of that country, Sir, are 
45 much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar charaQer, as 
>y your Majefty's favour. Like another choſen 
people, they have been conducted into the land of 
plenty, where they find themſelves effectually 
marked, and divided from mankind. There 18 
hardly a period, at which the moſt irregular cha- 
rater may not be redeemed. The miſtakes of one 
ſex find a retreat in patriotiſm; thoſe of the other 
in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into 
volitics the fame liberal fentiments, by which his 
private conduct had been directed, and ſeemed to 
think, that, as there are few exceſſes, in which an 
Englith gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, 
the ſame latitude was allowed him in the choice of 

| his political principles, and in the ſpirit of main- 
_ taining them. -I mean to ſtate, not entirely to de- 
tend his conduct. In the carneſtneſs of his zeal, 
he ſuffered ſome unwarrantable inſinuations 10 
eſcape him. He ſaid more than moderate men 
would jnftify ; but not enough to entitle him to the 
honour of your Majeſty's perſonal retentment. The 


rays of Royal indignation, collected upon him, 


ieryed only to illuminate, and could not conſume. 
| Animated by the favour of the people on one fide, 
and heated by perſecution on the other, his views 
and ſentiments changed with his ſituation. Hardly 
ferious at firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt.” The cold- 
ft bodies warm with oppoſition, the hardeſt ſpar- 


kie in colliſion. There is a holy miſtaken zeal in 
politics as well as religion. By perſuading others, 
we convince ourſelbes. The paſſions are engaged, 
zd create a maternal affection in the mind, which _ 

| 1 5 forces 
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forces us to love the cauſe, for which we ſuffer.— 
Is this a contention wortay of 4 King Are you not 


lenſible how much the meanneſs of the cauſe gives 


an air of ridiculc to the ferious difHiculties into which 
you have been betrayed? the deſtruction of one 


man has been now, for many years, the ſole ob- 


1<& of your government, and if chere can be any 
thing ſtill more diſgraceful, we have ſeen, for ſuch 
an object, the utmoſt influence of the executive 
power, and every miniſterial artifice exerted with- 
out iucceſs. Nor can you ever ſucceed, unlefs ke 


ſhould be imprudent enough to forfeit the protec- 


tion of thoſe laws, to which you owe your crown, 
or unleſs your miniſters ſhould pertuage you to make 
it a queſtion of force alone, and iry the whole 
ſtrength of government in oppoſition to the people. 
The leſſons he has received from experience, will 


probabl y guard him from ſuch exceis of folly ; and 
in your Majeſty's virtues we find an unqueſtionable 


aſſurance that no illegal violence will be attempted. 
Far from ſuſpecting you of fo horrible a deſgn, 
we would atiribute the continued violation of the 


laws, and even this laſt enormous attack upon the 


vita! principles of the conſtitution, to an ill-adviſed, 
__ unworthy, perſonal reſentment. From one falſe 
itep you have been betrayed into another, and as 


the cauſe was unworthy of you, your miniſters 
were determined that the prudence ot the execu-. 


tion ſnould correſpond with the witdom and dignity 
ol the defign. They have reduced you to the ne- 


ceſſity of chooſing out of a variety of difficulties ; 
—to a fituation ſo unhappy, that you can neither 
do wrong without'r ruin. nor r right without affliction. EY 
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Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubtedly given you 
mary finzvlar proofs of their abilities. Not con- 
tented with making Mr. Wilkes a man of impor- 


tance, they have juciciouſly transferred the queſti- 


en, from the rights and intereſts of one mar, to the 
moſt important rights and intereſts of the people, 
and forced your ſubjects, from wiſhing well to the 
zue of an individual, to unite with him in their 
ewn. Let them proceed as they have begun, and 


your majeſty need not doubt that the cataſtrophe 
wil do no &:{honour to the conduct of the piece. 


THE circumitanc's to which you are reduced, 
will not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh 
nation, Undeciſwe, qualifying meaſures will dit- 
grace your government til more than open violence, 

and, without ſatisfying the people, wilt excite their 


contempt. They have too much underitariding and 


5 70 to accept of an indirect ſatisfaction for a di- 


rect injury. Nothing leſs than a repeal, as formal 


2< the refolutian itſelf, can heal the wound, which 
has been given to the conſt tution, nor will any thing 
lets be accepted. I can readily believe that there is an 
influence ſufficient to recal that pernicious vote. The 
hovie of commons undouhtedly conſider their duty 
to the cfown 25 paramount to all other obligations. 
'o us they are only indebted for an accidental ex- 
rence, and have juſtly rransferred their gratitude 


- 


trom their parents to their benefactors; — from 


_ thote, who gave them birth, to the miniſter, from 


V lioſe brnevolence they derive the comforts and ple 45: 
ſures of their polnicat iiie ho has taken the ten- 


dereſt care of their nancy, ard relieves their na- 


cofſitins wit bout offending their delicacy. But, it it 
Were 


UNI Us. | 2% 11 ö | 
were poſhble for their integ grity to be degraded to a 5 ; 
condition ſo vile and abject, that, -omparcd with it, 19 
the preſent eſtimation NY ſtand in is a ſtate of ho- 1 
10ur and reſpect, conſider, Sir, in what manner you 1 i 
will afterwards proceed. Can you conceive that WW [| 
the people of this country will long ſubmit to be go- 1 
verned by ſo flexible a houſe of commons? It is not 1 
in the nature of human fociety, that any form of g- , 1 
vernment, in ſuch circuraſtances, can long be pre- Wi 
ferved. In ours, the general contempt of the. peo- 11 
ple is as fatal as their de teftation.. Such, I am per- 10 9 
ſuaded, would be the neceſſary effect of any baſe Wi 4 
conceion mad? by the preſent honſe of common, 1 
and, as a qualifying meaſure would not be acce 2 d, | Fl i 
it remains for you to decide whether you will, at if l 
any hazard, ſupport a fet of men, who have . 1 0 I 
ed you to this unhappy dilemma, or Whether you BiH 
will gratify the united wiſhes of the whole people t | 101148 
England by diſfolving the pachament. 1 | 

TAKING it for g. anted, as 1 do very -fincerety, : 1k 1. 
that vou have perionally no deſizn ag Ge” the con- Will! 
ititution, nor any view inconſiſtent with the go 1100 
ef your ſubjects, I think you cannot heſitate long ] WW 
upon the choice, which it equally concerns vour in 1 
tereſt, and your honour to adopt. On one fide, von Wh 


hazard the affectiops of all your Eneliſn {objects ; 
vou relinquiſh every hope of repolc to yourſelf, and 1 
vou endanger the eſtabliſhment of your family ior 
ever. All this you venture for no object whatioever, 


LORA LAS nm Int 


or for ſuch an object, as it would be an affront to "a. 
to name. Men of fenfe will examine your conduct wail! | 

+ : | HIT | 
with ſuipicion; while thoſe who are incapable of | (111900 

| comptebhendin, 10 what degree tlie y are IN uce, 10 4 
ns ol | ; 11; 488 
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afli you with clamours equally inſolent and up- 
meaning. Suppoſing it poſſible that no fatal ſtrug- 
gle ſhould enſve, you determine at once to be un- 
happy, without the hope of a compentation either 
from 1ntere{t or ambition. It an Engliſh King be 
hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy ; and this 
perhaps is the only political truth, wtach he ought 
to be convinced of without experiment. But if the 
Englith people ſhould no longer confine their reſem- 
ment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of their wrongs ; 
if, following the glorious: example of their ancell ors, 
they ſhould no longer appeal to the creature of the 
conſtitution, but to that high Being, who gave thern 
the rights of humanity, whole gitts 1t were ſacrilege 
to ſurrender, iet me 51k you, Sir, upon what part of 
your ſubjects you would rely for aſſiſtance? 
Iux people of Ireland have been uniformly plun- 
dered and op preſſed. in return, they give you every 
day freſh marks of their reſentment. They deſpiſe 
the miferable governor you have ſent them *, be- 
cauſe he is the creature of Lord Bute; nor is it from 
any natural confuſion in their ideas, that they are ſo 
re:dy to confound the original of a king with the 
diſgraceful repreſentation of him. 
Tue diſtance of the Colomes would ks it im- 
pofſil le for them to take an aQive concern in your 
affairs, if they were as well affected to your govern- 
ment as they once pretended to be to your perſon. 
They were ready enough to diftinguiſh between you 
and your miniſters. They complained of an act ot 
the e legiflature, but traced the origin of it no higher 


* Viccount Townſhend, ſent over on the plan of being refic ent 
mmvernor, The hittety of bis ridiculous ache iſtration hall gat be 
lo& to the pub!“ | 9 . wy 3 5 
. . than 
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than the ſervants of the crown: They pleaſed thern- 
ſelves with the hope that their Sovereign, if not fa- 
_ vourahle to their cauſe, at leaſt was impartial. The 
deciſive, perſonal part you tock againſt them, has 


e#FeQually bamſhed that firſt diitinction from their 


_ minds . They confider you as united with your 
ſervants againſt America, and know how to dittin- 
Zuiſh the Sovereign and à venal parliament on one 
ide, from the real ſentiments of the Engliſh people 
on the other, Looking forward to EROS; 
they might poſſibly receive you for their king 
i ever you retire to America, be affured they WII 
give you ſuch a covenant to dige ſt, as the preſbytery 
of Scotland would have been aſhamed to offer te 
Charles the ſecond. 
ſearch of freedom, and found it in a defart. Divid- 
ed as they are into a thouſand forms of policy and 
religion, there is one point in which they all agree: 


they equally deteſt the pageantry of a king, and 


the ſypercilions hypocriſy of a hiſhop. 
ir is not then from the alienated affe&ions cf Ire - 
and or America, that you can reaſonably leck for at- 


iiſttance ; ſtill leſs from the people of England, witcare 


actually contending for their rights, and in this great 

queſtion are parties againſt you. 

ever, deſtitute of every appearance of fupport : 
* In the King's ſpeech of 8 November, 1768, it wie Kerle, 


That the ſpirit of faction had broke out a fleſh in fore of the co 


'* tance t the execution of the laws: —thet Roſton was in a ſtate of 


44 


„ test Britain, " 


„ 


They left their native land ir 


— — 
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You are not 1 


nies, and, in one of them, Moceeded to ads of violence and rei- 


litobedience to all law and government, and had proc ted ed to ma- 
{ures fabverfive of the condtitution, and attended with circumſtan- 
cee, that manifeſted 2 diſpoſition co thruw off their dependance Ot. 
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You have all the Jacobites, Non-jurors, Roman Cu- 
tholics, and Tories of this country, and all Scot— 
land without exception. Confidering from what 
family you are deſcended, the OY of your friend 
bas been Gngularty directed; and d truly, Sir, if you 
had not loſt the Whig intern of 1 england, I ſhould 
admire your dexterity | in turning the hearts of your 
enemies. Is it poſſible for you to place any conti- 
dence in men, who, before they arc faithful to you, 
muſt renounce every opinion, and beiray every 
principle, both in church and Rate, which they in- 
herit from rhcir anceſtors, and are confirmed in by 
their education whoſe numbers are fo inconſider- 
able, that they have long ſince been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which dittinguith 
them as a party, and to fight under the banners of 
heir enemies? Their zeal begins with bypoctitiy, 
ard muſt conclude in treacher). At firſt they de- 
ceive 3. at laſt they betray. 
As to the Scoich, I mult ſuppoſe your heart and 
1 nderſtarding ſo biaſſed, from your earlic{t infan- 
eV, in their tavour, that nothing icls than your cn 
e can undeceive you, You will not ac 
cept of the univorm experience of your anceſtors ; 
and when once 2 man is derermined to believe, thc 
\CIY.2 Hurd) of the doctrine confirms him in Eis 
ſaith. A bigoted urderflanding can draw a procl 
„attachment to the houſe of Hanover from a no- 
rious Zeal tor tlie houſe of Stuart, and find an 
gurneſt of fature oyefty in tormer rebellions. An- 
carances are however in their ta vou, „ fo frong:y 
indeed J, that one v. Culd think they had forgotten 
nat You ate their lawful King, ard had nitlaken 
e _ OR by 
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cou for a pretender to the crown. Let it be ad- 
mitted then that the Scotch are as fincere in their 
preſent proteſiions, as if you were in reality not 
an Engliſhman, but a Briton of the North. You 
would not be the firft prince, of their native coun- 
try, againſt whom they have rebelled, nor the firſt 
whom they have balely betrayed, Have you for- 
gotten, Sir, or has your favourite concealed from 
you that part of our hiſtory, when the unhappy 
Charles, (and lic too had private virtues) fled from 
the open, avowed indignation of his Engliſh ſub- 
ies, and ſurrerdered himfelf zt diſcretion to the 
goud faith of his own countrymen. Without look- 
ing for ſupport in their affeRtioris as ſubjeQs, he 
applied only to their honcur as gentlemen, for pro- 
tection. they received him as they would your 
Majeſty, with bows, and ſmiles, and faliehood, ard 
kept him until they had tfeitied their bargain with 
the Eygliſh parhament ; then baſely fold the:r na- 
tive king to the vengeance of his enemies. This, 
Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, but the de- 
liberate treachery of a Scotch partiament, repre- 
enting the nation. A wiſe Prince might draw from 
it two lejlons of equal utility to himſelf. On one 
ide he might learn to dread the andilge! ed reſents - 
ment of a generous people, who dare openly allert. 
their rights, and who, in 2 juſt caule ate ready to 
cet their Sovereign in che field. On the other 

fide, he would be raught to apprehend ſomething 
tar more formidable z—a fawning treachery, againſt 
which no prudence can guard, No COUrage can de- 
lend. The inſidious ſmilc upon the cheek would 
warn him of the canker in the heart. 
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FRoM the uſes, to which one part of the army 
has been too frequently applied, vou have ſome 
_ reaſon to expect, that there are no ſervices they 
would refule. Here too we trace the partiality of 
your underſtanding. You take the ſenſe of the ar- 
my from the conduct of the guards, with the {ame 
juſtice with which you collect the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple from the repreſentations of the miniftry. Your 
marching regiments, Sir, will not make the guard: 
their example either as foldiers or ſabjefts. They 
feel and reſent, as they ought to do, that invaria- 
ble, undiſtinguiſhed favour with which the guard: 
are treated; while thofe gallant troops, by whom 
every hazardous, every laborious ſervice is per- 
formed, are. left to periſh in garrifons abroad, o 
pine in quarters at home, neglected and forgotter: 
If they had no ſenſe of the great original duty they 
owe their country, their reſentment would operate 
like patriotiſm, and leave your cauſe to be defend- 
ed by thoſe, to whom you have laviſhed the re- 
wards and honours of their profeſſion. The Fre. 
torian Bands, enervated and debauched as they 
were, had ſtill frrength enough to awe the Roman 
Populace : but when the diſtant legions took he 


The number of commiſſioned officers in the guards are to. the 
marching regiments as one to eleven ;—the number cf regiments gi 
ven to the guards, compared with thoſe given to the line, i avou' 
three to one, at @ moderate commuiit.ong confequentiy the jpartialit 
in favour of the guards is as thirty-three to one.—So muck for the 
oſſicers Thie private men have four-pence a day to ſuhſiſt on; 9 
five hundred laſhes, if they defert,  Unde: this puniſtment, they rc 

quently expire, With thle encovragements, it is ſuppoſes, they 
may be depended vpon, Whenever & certain perton thinks jt acces: 

ry to bucher bis fellas ed.. | | 
1 | : TE alarm, 
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alarm, they marched to Rome, and gave away the 
empire. 


ON this ſide then, which ever way you turn 


your cyes, you fer nothing but perplexity and diſ- 


treſs. You may determine to ſupport the very mi- 


niſtry who have reduced your affairs to this deplo- 
ravle ſituation : you may fhelter yourſelf under 


the forms of a parliament, and ſet your people at 


defiance. But be afſlured, Sir, that ſuch a reſolu- 
tion would be as imprudent as it would be adious, 
{t it did not immediately ſhake your eftabhſhment, 
it would rob you of your peace of mind for ever. 
O the other, how different is the proſpe ct. 
iow eaſy, how fate and honourable is the path be- 
tore you! The Engliſh nation declare they are 
groſely injured by their repreſentatives, and ſolicit 
your Maj eſty to exert your lawful prerogative, and 


give them an opportunity of recalling a truſt, which, 
they find, has been ſcandalouſly abuſed. Nou are 
not to be told that the power of the bouſe of com- 
mons is not original, but delegated to them for the 


welfare of the people, from whom they received it. 


A queſtion of right ariſes between the conſtituent 
ind the repreſentative body. By what authority 


mall it be decided? Will your Majeſty interiere in 
4 queſtion in which you have properly no immedi- 


ate concern, t would be a ſtep equally odious and 
unneceſſary. Shall the lords be called upon to de- 
termine the rights and privileges of the commons? 
3 cannot do it withaut à flagrant breach of 
e conſtitution. Or will you refer it to the judg- 
es og They have often told your anceſtors, that the 
law of parliament i is above them. Whatparty then 
5 Ms of) Woo Dl port Wh _ remains, | 
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remains, but to leave it to the people to determine 
tor themfelves? Jhey alone are injured ; and fince 
there is no ſuperior power, to which the cauſe can 


be referred, hey alone ought to determine. 


1 Do not mean to peiplex you with a tedious at 
gument upon a fubject ajready fo diicutted, that in- 
ipiration could hardly throw a new light upon it. 
"There are, however, (wo points of view, in which 


nt particularly imports your Majeit y to conſider, the 


late proceedings of the houſe of commons. By de- 


priving a ſubjed of his birthright, they have att 
buted to their own vote an authority equinl to 4 


ot the whole legiſlature; and, though perhayj- 


not with the ſame motives, have ftri ly tollowed 


tne example of the long parliament, which firſt de- 
clared the regal office uſeleſs, and ſoon after Wilh. 
as little ceremony, diſſolved the houſe of lords. 
Fhe ſamc pretended power, which robs an Inglith 
ſubje ct of his birth-right, may rob an Fnglith Kin 
of his crown, In another view, the retolution 6 
ihe houſe of commons, apparently not io dangerous | 
© your Majeſty, is ſtul more alarming to your pe 

ple. Not contented with div eſting one man of his 


Tight, they have arburarily conv ved that right 


another. They have ſet wy þ e a teturn a5 illegal. 


! 
k 
without dating to cenfure thoſc fficets, \\ 10 Were 


pariticula: ly apprized of Mr. Witkes's incapac' — 
not only by the declaration of the houſe, but « 
pretily by the writ directed to them, and, who ne 


verthele fs returned him as duly elected. The) 
| have rejefted the majoritr of votes, the only cite: 


tion, 65 „hie h Hur lay 8 8 UTC of the fene nt the 
ple 5 they Have tran>ierred the 118 ht of cles ian 
| | | Bl teen, 
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from the collective to the repreſentative body; and 
by thele acts, taken ſeparately or together, they 
have eflentiaily altered the original conſtitution of 
the houſe of commons, Verſed, as your Majeſty 
undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hiſtory, it cannot 
caſtly elcape you, how much it is your intereſt, as 
well as your duty to prevent one of the three eſtates 
from encroaching upon the province of the other 
two, or aſſuming the authority of them all. When 
once they have departed from the great confiitu- 


tonal line, by which all their proceedings ſhould - 


he directed, who will anſwer for their future mo- 
deration? Or what aſſurance will they give yon, 
that, when they have trampled upon their equals, 
the y will ſubmit to a ſuperior? . Your Majeſty may 
earn hereafter, | 10 W nearly the flave and 57 rant are 
Allied. | 

SOME Gf your council, more candid than the oY 
admit the abandoned profligacy ot the preſent houſe 


of commons, but oppoſe their diſſolution upon an 
opinion, 1 confeſs not very unwarrantable, chat 


their ſucceſſors would be enually at the diſpoſal 
of the treatury, I cannot perſuade mylelf that the 
nation will have profited fo litcle by experience. 


But if that opinion were well founded, you might 
then gratify our wiſhes at an caſy rate, and appeaſe 


the preſent clamour againſt; your government, With— 


out offering any material ing: ry. to the lavourite 


cauſe of corruption. | | | 
You have {till an honourable part to act. The 
affe tions of your ſubjects may ſtill be recovered. 
But before you ſubdue their hearts, h, muſt gain a 
noble victory over your own, Diſcard thole liuts, 
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perſonal reſentments, which have too long directed 
your public conduct. Pardon this man the remain- 


der of his puntfhment, and if reſentment ſtill prevails, 


make it, what it ſhould have been long ſince, an act, 
not of mercy, but contempt. He will ſoon fall bac! 


into his natural ſtation,—a ſitent ſenator, and hardly 


ſupporting the weekly cloquence of a news paper. 
The gentle breath of peace would leave him on the 
furface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the 
tempeſt, that lifts him from his place, 

Wir for conſulting your miniſter, call toge- 
geber your whele council. Let it appear to the 


public that you can determine and act for yourſelf. 


Come forward to your people. Lay aſide the 

wretched formalities of a King, and ſpeak to your 
frnjefts with the fpirit of a man, and in the language 
of a gentleman. Tell them that vou have been fa- 
tally deceived. The ackrowledgment will be no 
3 „ but rather an honour to your "oderſtanding. | 
Tell them you are determined to remove every cauſe 
of complaint againſt your government; that you 


will give your confidenes to no man, who docs not 
Poſſeſs the confidence of your ſubje cts; and to leave 


it to themſelves to determine, by their conduct at a 
future election, whether or no it be in reality the 
general ſenſe of the nation, that their rights have 
been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent houſe of com- 
mons, and the conſtitution betrayed, They will 
then do juſtice to their repreſentatives and to them- 
ſelves. 

T 4ESE ſentiments, Sir, and. the file they are con- 


| veyed i in, may be oftentive, perhaps, becauſe they 
are new to You. Accuſiomed to the language of 


COUPLLICT: 33 : 


LUND: 29 


courtiers, you meaſure their afeCtions by the vehe- 
mence of their expreſſions; and when they only 
praiſe you indirectly, you admire their ſincerity. 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. 
They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have 
many friends, Whoſe affe ions are founded upon 2 
principle of perſonal attachment. The firſt founda- 
tion of friendſhip is not the power of conferring 


benefits, but the equality with which they are te- 
ceived, and may be returned. The fortune, which 
made you a King, forbad you to have a friend. It 


is a law of nature whick cannot be violated with im- 
punity, The miſtaken prince, who looks for friend- 
thip, wilt nd a favourite, and in that favourite the 
ruin of his affairs. _ 

Tr people of England are loyal to the houſe of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference at one family 


ro another, but from a convittian that the eſtabliſh- 


ment of that family was neceſſary to the ſupport of 
their civil and religious liberties, This, Sir, is a 
principle of allegiance equally ſolid and rational ;— 


fit for Engliſhmen to adopt, and well worthy of your 


Majeſty's encouragement. We cannot long be de- 
luded by nominal diftiactions, 
or irfelt, is only contemptible ;—armed with ſover- 


eign authority, their principles are formidable. The 


Prince, who imitates their conduct, ſhouſd be warn 


ed by their example; and while he plumes himlelt _ 
apon the ſecurity of his title to the crown, thould 


remember that, as it was acquired by « one revoluti- 
om it may be loſt by another. 
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deſerting his pot. in the hour of danger, nor cen 
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LETTER XXXVI 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAYTTON. 


MY LORD, 14 Feb. 17 


F I were perſonally Your enemy J might 1 an 4 
forgive you. You have every claim to com- 
paſſion, that can arite from miſer, and diſtreſs. The 
condition you are reduced to would diferm a private 
enem” of his refentment, apd leave nn conſolation 
to the molt vindictive ſpirit, bot that ſuch z object, 


as you are, would dig race the « Htgn! ity. of revenge: 


But in the relztion you have borne to this country, 
you have no title co indulgence; and if J had follow 
ed the dictates of my own opinion, I never ſhould 


| have allowed you the retpite of a moment. Jn your 


public chatacter, you have injured every ſubject of 
the empire; and though an individual 1s not autho- 
riſed to forgive the injuries done to ſociety, he 


is called upon to aſſert his ſeparate ſhare in the pub- 
lic reſentment. I ſubmitted however to the judg- 
ment of men, more moderate, perhaps more candid 


than myſelf. For my own part, I do not pretend to 
underitand thoſe prudent forms of decorum, thole 
gentle rules of ditcretion, wRICH {ome men enauva- 


Your to unite with the conduct of the greateſt and 


maſt hazardous affairs. ona in the defence 901 
an honourable cauſe, I would aske a decifive part.--- 


1 ſhouid ſcorn to provide ſor a future retreat, or to 
keep terms with 4 man, who preſerves no meatvure- 


with the public. Neither the abject ſubmiſſion of 


Ty 1% 


£J U-N-:T 1-8. A? 


ihe * facred ſhield of cowardice ſhouid protect | kink. 
TI would purſue him through hte, and try the laſt ex- 
ertion of m abilities to preſerve the periſhable in- 
famy of his name, and make it immortal. 

WHrarT then, my Lord, is this the event of all the 
lacrifices you have made to Lord Bote's patronage, 
and to vour own unfortunate ambition? Was it for 


this vou abandoned your cailteft triendihips,—the 


warmeſt connexions of your youth, and all thoſe 
honourable engagements, by which you once oh- 
cited, and might have acquired the eſteem of von! 
country Have you ſecured no_recompence for 


ſuch waſte of honour ?--Unhappy man! what party 


will receive the common deſerter of all parties? 
Without a client to Hatter, without a friend to con- 
ſole you, and with only one companion from the ho- 
neſt houſe of Bloomſbury, YOU muſt now retire in- 
to a dreadful ſolitude, At the moſt active period of 
life, you muſt quit the buſy ſcete, and l our 

ſelf from the world, it you would hope to ia e the 


wretched remains of a rüined reputation The 


vices operate like age,—bring on diſeaſe before it: 
times and in the prime of vouth leave the charac 
broken and exhauſted. | 

1 your conduct has been ave Cerions, as well 
28 contemptible, Where is now that firmneſs, or 


obſtinacy ſo long boaſted of by your friends, and. 
acknowledged by your enemies ? We were taught 
to expect, * 5 would not leave the rum of this. 


country to be complgated by other hands, but. were 
determine 4 either 0 2 ain a deciiive victory © wer the 


„ Sacre: tr ommers timor?, WY 77 cownra prgte s to be 
lanet - truck. | 
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conſiitution, or to periſh bravely at leaſt behind the 
i: dike of the prerogative, You knew the danger, 
and might have been provided for it. You took ſufh- 
cient time to prepare for 4 mecting with your par- 
hament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of your 
Gependants, and to ſuggect to your Sovereign à lan- 
gage ſuited to his dignity at leaſt, it not to luis bene- 
volence and wiſdom. Yet, while the whole king- 

dom was agitated with anxious expectation upon 
one great point, you meanly evaded the queſtion, 
and, inſtead of the explicit firmneſs and deciſion of 
a King, you gave us nothing but the miſery of 2 
ruined * grazier, and the whining picty ofa Metho- 
diſt. We had reaſon to expect, that notice would 
have been taken of the petitions which the king has 
received from the Engliſh nation; and although | 
can concerve ſome perſonal motives for not vielding 
to them, I can nd none, in common prudence or de- 
cency, for treating them with contempt. Be aſſur- 
ed, my Lord, the Engliſh people will not tamely ſub + 
mit to this unworthy treatment they had a right 
io be heard, and their petitions, if not granted, de- 
ierved to be conſidered. Whatever be the real 
s and docttinè of a court, the Sovereign ſhould 
be taught to preſerve ſome forms of attention to his 

inbjetts, and it he will not redreſs their grievances, 
not to make them a topic of jeſt and mockery among 
zds and ladies of the bedchamber. Injuries may 
be atoned for and forgiven; but infults admit of no 
compenſation. "They degrade the mind in its own 
et and torce it to recover its level by revenge. 


There dat meth ing 7 wonderfully pathetic ii inthe mention of the 
4 orned Ca'tle.. 


| 1 [11s 
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This neglect of the petitions was however a part ot 
your original plan ot government, nor will any con- 


{cquences it has produced account for your deſerting | ö 

your Sovereign, in the midſt of that diſtreſs, in Bil 
which you and your * new friends had involved him. | il 
One would think, my Lord, you might have taken WW 
this ſpirited reſolntion before you had diſolved the 7 
laſt of thoſe early conne ions, which once, even in | 4 
your own opinion, did honour to your youth ;— Wt 
belore you had obliged lord Granby to quit a fervice it i 
he was attached to; before vou had diſcarded one 1 
chancellor, and killed another. To what an abiect | 1 $ 
condition have you labouted to reduce the beft of ir 'F 
princes, when the unhappy man, who yields at laſt | 1 


to ſuch perſonal inſtance and ſolicitation, as never 
can be fairly employed againſt a ſubject, feels him- 
telf degraded by his compliance, and is unable ig 
ſurvive the difgracetul honours which his gracious 
Sovereign had compelled him to accept. He was 


if 
2 man of ſpirit, for he had 2 quick ſenſe of TR 1 
and death has redeemed his character. I kno Wl , 
Your grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon | 10 
this event; but there is another heart, not yet, I Wh. 
hope, quite callous to the touch o nhinanity, to | Ul 
'i 


Now, my Lord, let us contider the ſituation to 

which you have conducted, and ia which vou 
thought it adviſeable to abandon your royal maſter. 
\Whenev er the people 9 complained, and 20thing ; 


— 


* The Bedford party. 

+ The moſt ſecret particulars of this deteſlable tranſaction tall, 
in due time, be given to the public. The people ſhall know what 
ain of man they kave to deal with, | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
which it ought to be a dreactui leſſon for ever +. | \j! 
| 
| 
| 


bette 


1 Of 


bettec could be ſaid in deſence of the meaſures of 


government, it has been the faſhion to anſwer us, 
thow! not very fairly, with an appeal to the private 


rirtues of your Sovereign. “ Tas he not, to relieve 


*© the people, ſurrendered a confiderable part of his 
© revenue = Ilas he not made the judges inde- 
„ pendent, by fixing them in their places for life?“ 
—My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle, 
which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and have no- 
thing toregret, but that it has never been adhered to. 
At the end of feven years, we are loaded with a 


debt of above five hundred thouſand pounds upon 
the civiiiiſt, and we now fee the Chancellor of Great 
Britain tyrannically forced out of his office, not for 


want of abilities, not for want of integrity, or of at- 
tention to his duty, but for delivering his honeſt o- 
pinion in parliament, upon ihe greateſt conſtitution- 
al queſlion, that. has ariſen ſince the revolution.-— 
We care not to whoſe private virines you appeal; 


tne tneory of ſuch government 15 fallchood and moc- 
kery ;-—the practice is oppreſſion. You have la- 


beured then (though I confeſs to no purpoſc) to rob 


vour maſter of the only plauſible anſwer, that ever 


Was SVEN in defence of his government, —of the 
Glen, Which the peopte had concerved of his per 
ional honour and integrity. — The Duke of Bedford 


Was More moderate than your Grace. He only 


leced his maſter to violate a ſolemn promiſe made 
io an“ individual. But you, my Lord, have ſug- 
cefxrully extended your advice to every political, e- 
very moral engagement, that could bind either the 
magit' rain or the man. The condition of a King t> 
| | Mr. Stuart Mackenzie. | 

| | Often 
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often miſerable, but it required Your Graces abili- 

ties to make it contemptible. Yon will fay perhays 
that the faithfi!] {ervanrts, in whoſe hands you pave 
left him, are able to retiteve his honour, and to ap- 
port his government. You have publickly declared, 
even ſince your reſignation, that you approved of 
their meaſures, and admired their conduct, --partt- 
cularly that of the Farl of Sandwich. What a pity 
It is, that, with. all this appearance, vou ſhouted 
think it neceftlary to ſeparate yourſelf from (uch 
2mrable companions? You forget, my J. ord, that 


While you are laviſn in the pratſe of men whom: 


YOu deſert: you arc publicl oppoſing Z your conduct 
to your opinions, and deptiving yourfclf of the ori 
plauſible pretence you had for leaving your Sovcr- 


eign overwhelmed with diftrcts ; I call it plaunhie, 


or, in truth, there is no reaſon whatioever, leſs han 


the trowns of your maſter, that could juſtify a mar 

of ip:irit for abandoning his poſt at a 2 moment ſo cri- 
tical and important ? Ie is in vain to evade the auet- 
tion. If you will not ſpeak cut, the public have 2 
rignt to judge from appearances. We are auihs- 

ri ed to conclude, that you either differ from. your 
colleagues, whoſe a vou ſtill affect to de fend, 
or that you thought the adminiſtration of the Ki: 
affairs no longer tenable. You are at liberty w 
chooſe between the hypocrite and the coward. Your 
beſt friends are in doubt which way they ſhall inc line 

Your country unites the characters, and gives yo. 
credit for them both. For my GW1 part, I fee no. 
thing inconſiſtent in your conduct. You bega 


— 


with betraying th 2 people, — you conclude with be- 


traying the King. 
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In your treatment of particular perſons, you 
have preſerved the umformity of your character. 
Even Mr. Bradſhaw declares, that no man was 
ever fo ill uſed as himfelt. As to the proviſion “ 
you have made tor his family, he was intitled to it 
by the houſe he lives in. The ſucceſſor of one 
Chancellor might well pretend to be the rival oi 
another. It 15 the breach of private friendſhip 
which touches Mr. Bradſhaw ; and to ſay the truth, 
when a man of his rank and abilities had taken 6 
active a part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
been let down at laſt with a miſerable penſion of 


ttteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, 


Mr. Onſlow, and Governor Burgoyne, were equal- 


ly engaged with you, and have rather more reaſon 


to complain than Mr. Bradihaw. Theſe are men, 


my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you ſhould have ad- 


hered to on the fame piinciple, on which you de- 


fſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord 


Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can ca- 
fily account ior your violating your engagements 
with men of honour, but why mould you betray 

* A penſion of 1cool. per aunum, inſured upon the 4 1-half per 


cents, (he was too Cunning to ttuſt to iriſhi ſecurity) tor the lives of 
bunfelf and all his ions. This gentleman, who a very few years 


«ago wasclerk to a contractor for forage, and afterwards exalted to 4 
petty poſt in the war office, thought it neceſſary (as loon as he was 


appointed Secretary to the Treaſury) to tabs that great hoſe in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, in which the Earl of Nornthingtm had relided, 


while he was Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, As to the 


genſion, Lord North: very folemnly afſured the houſe of cornraons, 
hat no penſion was ever fo well deſerved as Mr. Eradihaw's——- | 


N. B. Lord Camden and Sir jeffery Ambetft are not near fo well 


provided for, and Sir Edward Hauke, who ſaved the ſtate, retire: 


with two thouſand ponad:-a year, on the Iriſh eltabliſhrneat, from 
duct he iu fact receives jos than Me, Biaiſlaw's pentior, N 
2 | 1 our 
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your natural connexions ? Why ſeparate yourſelt 


from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rig- ; 
by, or leave the three worthy gentlemen above- oy | 


mentioned to ſhift for themſelves: With ali the 1 
faſhionable induigence of the times, this country 
does not abound in characters like theirs; and you 


may find it a difficult matter to recruit the black ca- | 
talogue of your triends. 1 
ITE recollection ct the royal patent you ſold to [ | 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of wh 
2 man hom you have taken the moſt difnoncurable | | | $ 
means to injure. I do not refer to the tham proſ e. 


cution which you affected to carry on againſt him. 
On that ground, I doubt not he is prepared to meet 
vou with tenfold recrimination, and tet you at de- 


fance. The injury you had done bim affects his nl 

moral character. You knew that the offer to pur 11 1 
chaſe the reverſion of a place, which has heretw- (118 
tore been fold under a decree of the court of Chan- 5 | 1 
cry, however imprudent in his fituation, would no . 
way tend to cover him with that ſort of guilt which . | | i | 
you withed to fix upon him in the eyes of the | 


world. You ltaboured then, by every ipecies of :\ 68 
galſe ſuggeſtion, and even by publiſhing counterfeit i} 14 
ictters, to have it underſtood that he had propoſed 111088 
terms of accommodation to you, and had offered 
to abandon his principles, his party, and his friends: 
You conſulted your own breaſt for a character of 
conſummate treachery, and gave it to the public 
tor that of Mir. Vaughan. 41 thick myſeit obliged 
0 do this juſtice to an imured man, becaute J was 
deceived by the appearances thrown out bY your 
Grace, and have jrequently ſpoken of his conduc 
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with indignation. If he really be, what I think 
him, honeſt, though miſtaken, he will be happy in 
recovering his reputation, though at the expence ot 
his underſtanding. Here, 1 fee, che matter is likely 
toreft, Your Grace is aſtaid to carry on the pro- 
tecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet poftefiion of his 
pu:chaſe ; and Governor Burgoyne, relieved from 
the apprehenſion of refunding the money, fits down, 
for the remainder of his life, INFAMOUs AND 
CONTENTED, | 
I BELIFVE, my Lord, I may now take my leave 
of you for ever. You are no longer that reſolute 
miniſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt victent 
meaſures; who compenſated for the want of good. 
and great qualities, by a brave determination, 
_ {which ſome people admired aud relied on) to main- 
tain himſelf without them. The reputation of ob- 
Rinacy and perſeverance might have ſupplied the 
place of ail the abſent virtues. You have now ad- 
ded the laſl negative to your character, and mean- 
ly confeſſed that you are detilitute of the common 
fpirit of a man. Retire then, my Lord, and hide 
Your bluſhes from the world ; for, with ſuch a load 
of ſhame, even BLACK may change its colour. A_ 
mind ſuch av yours, in the folitary hours of domet- 
tie enjoy ment, may ſtill Und topics of conſoladon. 
Lou nad find it in the memory of violated friend- 
thip; in the anliGions of an accompl; ſhed prince, 
| oY you have diigtaced and deſerted, and in the 
agitations of a great country, driven, by your coun- 
ils, to the br; nk ol deſtruction. | 
ing pain of miniſterial firmneſs is row tranſ- 
ferred 10 Lord North. He tel us lo himiclf, with 
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the plenitude of the ore rotundo *; and J am ready 
cnough to believe, that, while he can keep his place, 1 
— - 1 ö > b * 1 
he will not eaſily be perſuaded to reſign ii. Tour = 1 
Grace was the firm mimiter of yeſterday ; Lord "0 


North is the firm miniſter of to-day. To-morrow, 
perhaps, his Majeſty, in his wiſdom, may give us 


a rival for you both. You are too well acquainted 1 
with the temper of your late allies, to think it poſ- 1 
ble that Lord North ſhould be permitted to go- if | 
vern this country, It we. may believe common ul 


lame, they have ſhewn him their ſuperiority alrea- 1 
iv. His Majeſty 1s indeed too gracious to inſult 1 
his ſubje s, by chuſing bis firit miniſter from 
among the domeſtics of the Duke of Bedford. 
That would have been too groſs an outrage to the 
inree kingdoms. Their purpoſe, however, | is equal- 
I anfwered by puſhing forward this unhappy hgur Cy 


and forcing it to bear the odtum of meaſures, which 1 
4 
they in reality direct. Without immediately an- 4 


pearing to govern, they poſſeſs the power, and di- 
ſtribute the emoluments of government as they 
think proper. They itil} adhere to the ipirit of that 
calculation, which made Mr. Uuttrell repreſentative. 
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ot Middleſex. Far from regretting your retreat, — ; 
they aſſure us very gravely, that it encreaſes the real 1110808 
ength of the W According to this way of Mt 


reaſoning, they will probably grow ftronger, and 
more flouriſhing, every hour they exiſt; for I think 
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there is hardly a day paſſes in which fome one or 11 
ther of his Majeſty's fervants does not leave hem 1 i , 
» This eloquent perſon has got as far as the diſcs line of Dermot. - .- mn 
dene. He conftautly peaks with pebbles zu his mouth, to improve TI $110 10008 
els 9 4 . | Wo | | 
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to improve by the toſs of his aſſiſtance. But, 2 a8 
their conntenances fpeak a different language. W her 
the members drop off, the main body cannot be in. 
{-nfthle of ts approaching diſfolution. Even the 
violence of their proceedings is a ſignal of deſpair 
Like broken tenants, who have had warning to quit 
the premiſes, they curſe theft landlord, deſtroy the 
{xiures, throw every thing into contution, and case 
rot what miſchicf they do to the eſtate. 


JUNITUS 


EERT TER XXXVII 


TO. THE PRINTER OT rHT .PUBLIC Ap- 
VERTISER, 


SIR, 10 Marc, 1570 
J BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent 
R about the intereſts of this country, who will na 
readily contets that the ſituation, to which we arc 
now reduced, whether it has arifen from the vic 
lence. of faction, or irom an arbitrary {yſtem og 
vernment, juftifics the molt melancholy apptehe 0 
fions, and calls for the exertion of whatever wiſdon 
or vigour is left among us. The King's anſwer + 
the remonſtrance of the city of London, and th- 
meaiures ſince adopted by the minittry, amount © 
a plain declaration, that the principle, on which; 
Wr. Luüftreil was teated in the houſe of common 


to be jupported im all its contequences, and cat 
ried to its utmol! extent, The fame ipitit, whic !: 
_ violated: the freedom of election, now 1nvades tic 


declaration and bill of rights, and threatens to h. 


Auth the ſubjcct tur exercifing a priviſege, bithertc 
| HG! 
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51 
undliſputed, of petitioning the crown, The griev- 
ances of the people are aggravated by inſults; their 
complaints not merely diſregarded, but checked by 
authority; and every one of thoſe acts, againſt 
nich they remonſtrated, confirmed by the King's 
deciſive approbaticn. At ſuch a moment, no ho- 
neft man will remain filent or inactive. However 
diſtinguiſned by rank or property, in the rights of 
freedom we are all equal As we are Fngliſhmer , 
tue leaſt conſiderable man among us has an intereſt 
equa! to the proude 2ſt nobleman, in the laws and 
confticarion of his country, and 19 equally called 
upon to make a generous contribution in ſupport of 
them z—whether it be the heart to conceive, the 
underſtanding. to direct, or the bard to execute. 
It is « common cauſe, in Which we arc all intereſt - 
>], in which we ſhould all be engaged. The man 
ho deſerts it at this alarming criſis, is an enemy to 
lus country, and, what 1 think of 555 leſs im 
portance, a traitor to his Sovereigu. The ſubject, 
who 1s truly loyal to the chief magiſtrate, will nei 
ther adviſe nor ſubmit to arbitrary meaſures. The 
city of London have given an b s which, 1 
goubt not, will be ee by the whole kingdom 
"Lhe noble ſpirit of the metropolis ; is the life .-blogd 
ot the Nate, collected at the heart: ſcom that point 
* circulates, with health and Vigour through ever; 
artery of the .conftitution. "The time is come, 
when the body of the Engliſh people muſt aſſert 
their own cauſe : conſcious of their ſtrength, and 
ammated by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not 
\urrender their birthright to miniſters, parliaments, 
OF Kings, CE on, e 
OE > D ic. e 
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Try city of London have expreiled their ſenti- 
ments with [reedom and firmneſs; they have ſpoken 
ruth boldly; and, in whatever light their remon- 
{trance may be repreſented by courtiers, I defy the 
moſt ſubtle lawyer in this country to point out a ſin- 
cle inſtance, in which they have exceeded the truth. 
L'ven that aſſertion, which we are told is molt of- 
{-niive to parliament, in the theory of the Englith 
conſtitution, is ſtrictly true. If any part of the re- 
pre ſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be n 
colect in the repreſentation of the people, that pow- 
er, which alone ; equal io the making of the law: 
in this country „is not complete, and the acts of par- 
hament under that circumitance, are not the ads of 
a piire and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of the theory 
of Gur Conſtitution ; and whate vel difficulties or in- 
con veniencies may attend the practice, I am read) 


to maintain, that, as far as the fact deviates from 


the principle, fo far the practice is vicious and Cor- 
rupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon an! 
other part of the remonſtrance. That the princt- 
pie, on which the Middlefex election was determ! 
ed, is more pernicious in Its Ei Je e, than either 1 
levying of ſhip- money, by Charles the Firſt, oi 
the {ul ſpending power aſfumed by his for, will har, . 
tv | be di ſputed! by any man who under ſtands or with: 
es well to the Fregliſh conſtitution. It is nut an acl 
of open violence done by the King, or any lire 
95 palpable hre ach of the laws attempted. by tis m, 
niſter, that can ever endanger the liberties of thi: 
country. Againſt ſuch a King o1 miniſter the pev- 
plc would immediate | take the alt; Ni, und Fall the 

partie. 


117 
14 
?. 
11 


his own panegyric; and 1 conteſ;, tha 
His perfonal behaviour, or the royal purity of his 


ported, either in argument or fad 
100, that ſuppoſing. the ſpeech were oth: erwile. un- 
exceptionabie, it is not a direct aniwer to the peti- 
tion of the city. 


85 London mould he adinitred 6) 
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parties unite to oppoſe him. 


53 
The laws may be 


grofsly violated in particular inſtances, without any 


direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of 
that kind ſtand alone; they are attributed to ne- 


ceſſity, not defended by principle. We can never 


be really in danger, until the forms of parliament 


are made uſe of to deſtroy the tlubſtance of our ci- 


vil and political liberties ;-—until parliament itſelf 


betrays its truſt, by contributing to eſtabliſh new 
principles of government, and empioying the very 
weapons committed to it by the c olle tive body , to 
ſtah the conſtitution, 

As for the terms of the remonſtrance, g preſumæ 
it will not be affitmed, by any perfor 
than a gemleman uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for 
compliments. Our gracious King indeed is abun- 
dan Hoy civil to himſelf. Inſtead of an anſwer to 4 
petition, his majeſty, very gracefully pronounces 


t, as tar as 


intentions is concerned, the truth of thoſe declara- 
tions, which the miniſter has drawn up for his raſ- 
ter, cannot decently be diſputed. Jn every other 
reſpect, I affirm, that they are ablolutelv unſup- 


His Majeſty is pleaſed to fay, 
that he is always ready to receive the requeſts of 
his {ſubjects ; yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent back 
with an excuſe, 
council whether or no the may1ſtrates of the city of 
a audience, 


D 3 fo then 


iis polifned | 


1 mutt add 


and uu was certainly debated in 
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the: the remonſtrance he or be not injurious to par- 
lament, is the very que ſtion between the parlia— 
ment and the people, and ſuch a queſtion as cannot. 


be decided by the affertion of a third party, how- 
ever reſpectable. That the petitioning for a difſo- 


I1yon of parhament i 4rrcconcileable with the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution is a new doctrine. His 
Majeſty perhaps has not been informed, that the 
toute of commons themſelves have, by a formal 
reloiution, admitted it to be the right of. the ſub- 


jest. His Majeſty proceeds to aſſure us that be 


has made the laws the rule of his cordudt -Was 
it in ordering or permitting his miniſters to appre- 
hend Mr. Wilkes by a general warrani ?-- Was it 


im ſuffering his miniſters to revive the oblgtete max- 


im of „um teripus to rob the Duke of Pertland of 
his property, and thereby give a deciſive ttirn to a 


WW 


county election? — Was it in erefting a chamber 
conſultation of ſurgeons, with authority to examine 


into and ſuperſede the legal verdict of 2 jury? Or 


did his Majeſty conſult the laws of this country, 


when he permitted his ſecretary of fatc to declare, 


that whenever the civil magiſtratt is trifled with, ; 


| military force muſt be ſent lor, without ihe delay of 
a moment, and effectually employed? Or was it u. 


the barbarous exaftneſs with which this illegal, in- 
human doctrine was carricd into execution ?— If his 
Ma jeſty hid recoliected theſe facts, I think he would 


nc ver have ſaid, at icalt with any reference to th 


meaiures of his government, thai he had made the 


laws the rule of his conduct. To talk of prefers 


ing the affe ions, or relying on the ſupport of his 


ſubſects, while he continues to act upon theſe. prin- 


5 
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ples, is indeed paying a complime nt to their oy = 
alty, which I hope they have too much ſpirit aud 
underſtanding to deſerve. 5 

His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punctual 
n the performance of his own duty, but careful not 
to allurac any of thoſe powers which the conſtitu- 
tion has placed in other hands. Admitting this lack 
vicrtion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way to the pur - 
pole. The city of London have not deſired the 
King to aſſume a power placed in other hands, If 


they had, I ſhould hope to ſee the perſon, who dar- 


ed to preſent ſuch a petition, immediately impeach- 


ed. They ſolicit their Sovereign to exert that con- 


Qitutiopal authority, which the laws have veſtcd in 
nim, for the benefit of his ſubjects, They call 
pon bim to make vie of las lawfl prerogative in 


a caſe, which our laws. evidently ivppoied might 


happen, fince they have provided for it by truiting 
the Sovereign witha diſcretionary power. to diffolve 
the parliament. This requeſt will, I ain confident, 
be {apported by Te monſtrances from all parts of the 


ingdon,s. His Majeſty will find at laſt, that this is 


the. ſenſe of his people, and that it is not bis inte- 
rell to ſupport either miniſtry Or parliarnent , at the 


-hazard of 2 breach with the :olleEtive body 7 of his 
ſubojedts.— That he is the King ot a tree pe ople, is 


indeed his greateſt glory. That he may long con- 
unue the King ot a free people, is the ſecond \ with: 
that animatcs my heart. 1 he rt! is, T II AT THE 
PEQPLE MAY ET FR EE, 


1 
8 


* Wren bis Majeſty had done reaſting his ſpeech, the Lord Mayor, 
ec bad the borer of Kiſling bis Majelty's: aud; after which, as 
7 1 a c . ; the; 
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LETTER XXXVIII 


TO THE PRINTER OF TRE PUBLIC Ab 
VERTISER. 


8 IR. 3 April, 1770. 

2 my laſt letter I offered you my opinion of the 

truth and propriety of his Majeſty's e wer to 
the city of London, conſidering it metcly as the 
ſpeech of a miniſter, drawn up in his own defence, 
and delivered, as uſual, by the cluet magiſtrate. 
f would ſeparaic, as much as poſfible, the Wing's 
perſonal charatter and behaviour from the acts ot 
| the pretent government. 4 wiſhit to be underſtood 
| that his Majeſty had in effect no more concern it 
| the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James Hodge: 
3 hag in the remonſtrance, and that as Sir James, in 
| 


virtue of his office, was obliged to ſpeak the ſenti- 
ments of the people, his Majeity might think him- 
{cl} bound, by the {ame official obligation, to give 


q a graceful utterance to the ſentiments of bis min 
| ſer. The cold formality of a well repeated left 
| | „ widely diſtant from the animated cxpreſfion 01 
118 the heart. 
1 Tuis diſtinction, however, is only true with re- 
ſpe ci to the meaſure itſeff. The conſequences of 1t 
| jh -. reach beyond the miniſter, and materially affect his 
8 Majetty's honour. In their own nature they ate 
| f tormidavle enough to alarm a man of prudence, and 
bl, diſgraceful enough to aiflict a man of ſpirit. 
"ns they were withdiawing, ns Majeſty inſtantly turned round to his 
| | -CQurtiers, and Bur tut © laughtay. | | 85 
„ Nere fudeled, auf the Hm was burning, John Horne. IL 
Is | | | | {0160 
[| 
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beet, whole ſincere attachment to luis Klajeſty's 
pcrion and family is founded upon rational prizzci- 
ples, will not, in the preſent conuncture, be ſcru— 
pulous of alarming, or even of afflicting his Sove- 
reign. I know there is another fort of loyalty, of 
hich Ins Majeſty has had plentiful experience, 
hen the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotch- 
men, has once taken policthon of an unhappy Prince, 
it ſeldom leaves him without accomplithing his de- 
ſtruction. When the porion of their aoctrines has 
tainted the natural ben-volence of his difpoſition, 
when. their inſidious counſels have corrupted the 
ſtamina of his government, what antidote can re- 
itore him to his political health and- honour, but the 
rm ſincerity of his Engliſh ſubjects ? 

Ir has not been uſual in this country, at leaf ſince 


the days of Charles the firſt, to jec the ſovereign 


nerionally at variance, or engaged in a direct altet- 
e WAN his ſubjects. Acts of grace and. indul- 
cence are wiſely appropriated to him, and ſhould 


conſtantly be performed by himſelf. He never 


mould appear but in an amiable tight to his ſubjects. 
1 

monarchy were the 1a bt worth pref ering, it Mas 
maxim, that no man mould Icave the ron [4 ſence 


31 1contented. 'T: hey have YyYY Or F< 8 the 


moderate principles of their governnien, and now 


when their parlament venture to 101 nonftr: fe he 


rant comes forward, and anſwers abfeluteiy for 
Himſelf 22 [1 110 [pitit Ot 4] YT; e tent k e duet FC 


quires that the King thould be feared, and. the prin- 


* 1 i $ ' f : | { * 
ciple, believe, is cle tabl - ſupporred dy the fact. 
* 9 1 * * * 5 4 8 WO 5 : 7200 ? 
But, in our polite! ivtiem, fhe theory is at variance 
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with the practice, for the King ſhould be beloved. 
Meaſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in fome 
gircumſtances, be nectilary ; but the miniiier who 
advites, ſhould take the execution and cdium of 
{hem entirely upon himfelt. He not only betrays 
us maller, but violates the ſpirit of the Englth con- 

Vituton, when he expoſes the chick magiſtrate 0 
the perfonat hatred or contempt of his ſubjects. 

When we {pcak of the firmneſs of government, we, 
mean an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, deliberatcly 


adopted, ard rcſolutely maintained by the ſervants 


of the crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the language 
or behaviour ct the {overeign. The government ot 
a weak, irreſolute monarch may be wiſe, moderate, 
and frm ;—that of an obſtinate capricious prince, on 
e contrary, may be fceble, undetermined and te- 


axed. The reputation of public meaſures depends 


upon the miniſter, who is reſponſible, not upon the 
King, whoſe private opinions are not ſuppoſed to 
have an) u eight againſt the advice of his counſel, 
whoſe pertor, al aut + ,ority ſhould therefore never be 
intervoted in public affairs. — This, | believe, is true; 
conic doftiine, But for a moment let us 
\uppole it talte, Let it be taken for granted, that 
111 ! 
hall be competled to take upon himſelf the ungrate- 
vi office of rejecting the petitions, and cenſuring the 
-onduct. of his ſubjects; and let the City remon- 
*rance be ſuppoſed to have created ſo extraortlinary 
an occahon. On this principle, which I pretume no 
friend of adminiſttation will diſpute, let the wilcom 
ind ſpirit of the miniſtry bu examined, They adviit 


the Kirg to hatard his dignity, by 2 poſitive Jdects- 
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1345 * When his Majeſt\ 


Part.in {Upport 


jad taken fo deciſtve a 


of his miniſtry aud pafliament, he 
had a right to expect from them a PrOCat de 
monſtralion of firmneſs in their own caute, and vi 
their zeal for his honour, He had realen is £Xpet 
(and ſuch, I doubt not, were the bluſtering e : 
ot Lord North) that the perſons, whom he had Leer, 
2dviſed to charge with hav] ing failed in their reſpec! 
% him, with having injured pariiament, and violat- 
© the principles of the conſtitution, ſhould not have 
1 ten permitted LOC Th ane 

of the difpleaſure aud vengeance of parliataem. 5 


13 
1 
the matter ſtands, the min ſter, after placing his f- 
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commons was thought eſſential tothe King's ſervice ; 
— whole preſence was to influence every diviſion; — 
who had a voice to perſuade, an eye to penetrate, a 
gefture to command. "The reputation of theſe 
great qualitics has been fatal to his friends. The 
litile dignity of Mr. Ellis, has been committed. The 
mine was funk z combuſtibles provided, and Wel 
bore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable, waited only 
for the ſignal af command. Ali of a fudden the 
country gentlemen diſcover how grolsly they have 
been deccived the miniſter's heart fails him, the 
grand plot is defeated in a moment, and poor Mr. 
Fils and his motion taken into cuſtody. From the 
event ot Friday laſt, one would imagine, thar 
i5me tatality hung over this gentleman. Whethc: 
he makes or ſuppreties a motion, he is equally ſure 
qt dilgrace. But the complexion of the times will 
luder; no man to be \ VIC c-treaſurer ot Ireland With 
impunity + 
Hetle too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for the! 
Takes „ Fvery part of his perſon ers natural proportion at defiance, 
this rreteat writing, bis head is {up poles to be much tov heavy fo! 
Ei: "Wi cler“. 

+ About this time, the conrtiers called of nothing but à bill of pain; 
+1 penaitics againſt the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impc ach nent 
at the teat?... Little Uannitin Elli told the King that, if the buftnets 

e tet to his management, ke would engage to do vionders. It v. 
ks very odd that a notion of ſo rauch importance ſnoul be 
* alted e the moſt contempiible little piece of machinery in the whole 
_ kinglom. His honelt zeal however Was diſappointed. The mini. 
K f Zhi, and 2 the very inſtant that little Ellis was going to oſ en, 
tent hin an nder to it don. All their magnanimous threats ended 
in 214 culous vote of cgafurt, and ſtill more ridiculous addreſ, to the 


Kine Phi . delertion fo. afflicted the generous mind at 
Eicnror the TT that be was obliged to live 1 vol atGCcs lor thre 
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| DO not mean to expreſs the imaileſt anxicty for 
the miniſter's reputation. Te acts ſeparately for 
uimſelf, and the moſt ſhameful incontiftency may 
perhaps be no diſgrace to him. But when the So- 
veretgn, who repreſents the majelty of the ſtate, ap- 
pears in perſon, his dignity ſhouid be ſupported ; 
the plan well conſidered the execution ſteady and 
conſiſtent. My zeal for his Majeity*s real konon: 


compels me to aſſert, that it has been to much the 
'\ſtem of the preſent reign, to introduce him per- 


ionally, either to act for, or to defend his fervants. 
They perſuade him to do what is properly heir bu- 
1ineſs, and deſert him in the midſt of it *®. Yet this 
is an inconvemence, to which he muſt for ever be 
£xpoſed, while he adheres to a miniſtry divided a- 


mong themſelves, or unequal in credit and ability to 


the great taſk they have undertaken. inſtead of re- 
lerving the interpoſition of the royal perſonage, a3 
the lait reſource of government, their weakneſs o- 
vhges them to apply it to every ordinary occaſion, 
and to render it cheap and common in the opinion 
of the people. Inſtead of ſupporting their maſter, 
hey look to Aim for ſupport ; and, for the emolu- 
ments of remaining one day 1e Tot othce, Care 10. 
how much his ſacred character is proftituted and dif- 
honoured: 3 | | 
Ix I thought it poſkble for this paper to reach the 


Cloſet, F would venture to appeal at once to his Ma- 


iefty*s judgment, | i would alk him , bu! 12h the mioſt 


* After a certain perfor had ſucceeded in cajollag Mr. Yoke, he. 
old the Dike: of Crate, With a Witty due, “ My Lord, you may 
KtLthe next Percy yourtelf.---N; B. Tie had but that iuſt ant wiped 
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4Þc tears aWay, \ ich overcame Mr, York: 
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reſpeclfu terms, * As you are a young man, vi, 
*© who ought to have a lite of happineſs in proipect , 
—as You are a naiband ‚—as you are a fathe! 
our filial duties 1 own have been religiouſly per- 
* formed? is it b-no fide for your intereſt or your ho- 
de nour to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquility, and to 
I ve in a perpetual diſagreement with your people, 

merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of | beings as North, 
Barrirgror „Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, 
«© Rigby, wo erry Dy ſon, and Sandwich? Their very 
*© names are a ſatire upon all government, and 1 de- 
de fy the graveſt of your Ehaplains to read the cata- 
mY logue without laughing.“ | 

FOR my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 
add reſſes fi om parliament as a faſhionable, unmean- 
ing formality. Ufarpers, idiots, and tyrants have 
| been ſacceſ vel y complimented with almoſt the ſame 
profefions of duty and affection. But lei us ſup- 
poſe them to mean exxaly what they profels. The 
conſequences deſerve to be conſidered. Either the 
ſorcreign 15 a man of high ſpirit and dangerous am- 
bition, reidy to take advantige of the treachery ol 
bis parliament, ready to accept of the fnrrender they 
make him of the public lherty ;—or he is a mild, 
vndeſigning prince, who, provided they indulge hin: 
with ſtate and pageantry, would of himſelf inten. 
no milchic}, On the Hrit tuppoiition, it muſt ſoon be 
decided by the Word, whether the conftitution ſhow! 1 
be loſt or preterved. On the ſecond, 3 Prince no w 
Gat 10 4 100 the execution of a Lrent 2nd hazardos: 
enterprize, und without any determined ol peut nn 
VIEW, may neveltii. lets be driven into tuch deft 


meatwres, as may lead directly; to bis ruin, or dit 
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A 
grace himielf by a ſhameful fluctuation between the 
extremes of violence at ond moment, and timidity at 
another. The miniſter perhaps may have reaſon tc 


be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of the preſent hour, and 


with the profits of his employment. He is the ten- 
ant of the day, and has no intereſt in the inheritance. 
The ſovereign himſelf is bourd by other obligations, 
and ought to look forward to a tuper:or, a perma- 
vent intereſt, His paternal tenderneſs ſhould re- 
mind him, ho many hoitages he has given to ſo- 


ciety. The ties of nature core powerfully in aid 


of Sh and proteſtations. The father, who con- 


ſiders his own precarious ſtate of health, and the 


poſſible hazard of a long minority, will with to tee 

the family eſtate free and unincumbered “. Wha 
is the dignity of the crown, though it were reatly 
maintained; hat is the honour of parliament, ſup- 
poſing it <oald exiſt without any foundation ot inte 
grity and juſtice or what is the vain reputation 


of firmneſs, even if the {cheme of the government 


were uniform and conſiſtent, compared with the 
heart-felt affections of the people, with the happt- 
neſs and ſecurity of the royal fam, or even with 
ihe grateſui acclamations of the populace! What 
ever ttyle of contempt may be adopted bv miniſters 
or parliaments no man ſincerely deip ifes the voice 
of the Engliſh nation. Ihe houſe of commons are 
only interpreters, whoſe duty 1t 15 to convey the 


ſenſe of the people taithtully to the crown. It 


oy interpretation be talic or uimpertect, the conſt: - 


* Every true Friend of the Hov'e ©; bruni vick fees with affliction. 
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tuent powers are called upon to deliver their own 
ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible ; 
their geſture fierce, but full of explanation. 
Perplexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence 
riſes into action. Their firſt appeal was to the in- 
tegrity of their repretentatives :—the ſecond to the 
King's juſtice ; the laſt argument of the people, 
whenever they have recourſe to it, will carry moto 
perhaps than periuaſion to parliament, or ſupplica- 
tion to the throne. 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER. XXXIX. 


10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ap 
| .VERTISER. 


SIR, 28 May, 1770. 

Y HILE parliament was ſitting, it would nei- 

ther have been fate, nor perhaps quite re- 
gular, to offer any opinion to the public, upon the 
juitice or wiſdom of their proceedings. To pro- 
nounce fairly upon their conduct, it was neceſſary 
to wait until we could conſider, in one view, the 
beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of their deli 
berations. The cauſe of the public was underta- 
ken and {ſupported by men, whole abilities and unit 
ec authority, to iay nothing of the advantageous 
ground they flood on, night well be thought ſuih- 
dient to determine a popular queſtion in favour ct 
the people. Neither was the houſe of commons 10 
abſolutely engaged in defence of the miniftry, 91 
even of their own feſolutions, bit that they migh, 
have paid lome decent regard to the known Gifpoti- 
1 | | 1105 
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tion of their conſtituents, and, without any diſho- _ 
nour to their firmneſs, might have retracted an 
opinion too haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the 
alarm it had created, and how ſtrongly it was op- 
poſed by the general ſenſe of the nation. The mi- 
niſtry too would have confulted their own immedi- 
ate intereſt, in making fome concethon ſatisfactory _ 
to the moderate part of the people. Without 
touching the fac, they might have conſented to 
guard againſt, or give up the dangerous principle, 
on which it was eſtabliſhed. In this ſtate of things, 
| think it was highly improbable at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people upon 
4 matter, which, in their apprehenſion ai leaſt, im- 
mediately affected the life of the conſtitution, 
would be treated with as much contempt by their 
own repreſentatives, and by the houſe of lords, as 
they had been by the other branch of the tevifla- 
ture. Deſpairing of their integrity, we had + right 
to expect ſomething from their prudence, and fome- 
thing from their fears. The Duke of Grafton cer- 
tainly did not foreſee to what an extent the corrup- 
tion of a pariiament might be carried, He thought, 
perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame 
or virtue left in the majority of the houſe of com- 
mons, or that there was a line in public proſtitution, 
beyond which they would ſcruple to proceed, Had 
the young man b&en a little more practiſed in the 
world, or had he ventured to meaſure the charac- 
ters of other men by his own, he would not have 
been ſo eaftly diſcouraged. | 

THE prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to conſi- 
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tuent powers are called upon to deliver their own 
ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible; 
their geſture fierce, but full of explanation. 
Perplexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence 
riſes into action. Their firſt appeal was to the in- 
tegrity of their repreientatives :—the ſecond to the 
King's juſtice ; the laſt argument of the people, 
whenever they have recourie to it, will carry more 
perhaps than periuaſion to parliament, or ſupplica- 
tion to the throne. 


JUNIUS. 
LETTER MN. 


TO IHE PRINTER. OF THE PUBLIC Ap 
| VERTISER. 


In | 28 May, 1770 
HILE parliament was fitting, it would nei- 
ther have been fate, nor perhaps quite 16 
gular, to offer any opinion to the public, upon the 
juitice or wt} Clone of their proceedings, 'Fo pro- 
nounce fairly upon their conduct, it was neceſſary 
to wait until we could conſider, in one view, the 
beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of their deli- 
berations, The cauſe of the public was underta- 
ken and ſupported by men, whole abihties and unt- 
ech authority, to lay nothing of the advantageous 

ground they flood on, might well be thought futh - 
cient to determine a popular queſtion in favour of 
the people. Neither was the houſe of commons {© 
abſolutely engaged in defence of the miniſtry, or 
even of thei own. teſolutions, but that they migh. 
have paid tome decent regard to the known Gitpoſi- | 
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tion of their conſtituents, and, without any diſho- 
nour to their firtreneſs, might have retracted an 
opinion too haſtily adopted, when they faw the 


alarm it had created. and how ſtrongly it was op- 
poſed by the gencral ſenſe of the nation. The mi- 


mſtry too would have confulted their own immedi- 
ate intereſt, in making ſome conceſſion ſatisfa ctory 
to the moderate part of the people, Without 


touching the fact, they might have conſented to 


guard againſt, or give up the dangerous principle, 
on which it was eftabliſhed. In this ſtate of things, 
| think it was highly improbable at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people upon 
4 matter, which, in Heir apprehenſion at leaſt, im- 
mediately affected the life of the conftitution, 
would be treated with as much contempt by their 
own repreſentatives, and by the houſe of lords, as 


they had been by the other branch of the legifla - 


ture. Deſpairing of their integrity, we had + right 
to expect ſomething from their prudence, arid forme 


hing from their fears. The Duke of Grafton cer- 


tainly did not foreſee to what an extent the corrup- 
tion of a parliament might be carried, He thought, 


perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame 


or virtue left in the majority of the houſe of com- 


mons, or that there was a line in public proſtitution, 


beyond which they would fcruple to proceed, Had 
75 young man b*en a little more practiſed in the 
world, or had he ventured to meaſure the charac- 


ters of other men by his own, he would not have 


been ſo eaſily diſcouraged. 


THE prorogat on of parliaraent naturally calls 


upon us to review their proceedings, and to conſt- 
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der the condition in which they have left the king- 
dom. I do not queition but they have done what 
is lilually called the King's buine's, much to his 
Majeſty's fatistaQtion. . We have only to lament, 
that, in coniequence of a ſyſtem introduced or re- 
vived in the preſent reign, this kind of merit ſhould 
be very conſiſtent with the neglect of every dut; 
they owe to the nation. The interval between the 
opening of the laſt and cloſe of the former ſeſſion 
was longer than uſual. Whatever were the views 
of the miniſter in deterring the meeting of parlia- 
ment, ſufficient -time was certainly given to every 
member of the houſe of commons, to look back 
upon the iteps he had taken, and the conſequence: 
they had produced. The zeal of party, the vio- 
tence of perſonal anirrofities, and the heat of con- 
tention had leiſure to ſubſide. From that period, 
whatever refolution they took was deliberate an: 
prepenſe. In the preceding ſeſſion, the dependents 
of the miniſtry had affected to believe, that the H- 
nal determination of the queſtion would have fatis 
fed the nation, or at leait. p1.t a ſtop to their com 
plain ; as if the certainty ot an evil could 80 
the ſenſe of it, or the nature of injuſtice could 50 
altered by deciſion. But they found the people ct 
Lung land were in a emper very diſtant from tubou; 
Hon; and, although it was contended that the hon 
o commons could not themtelves reverſe a teich 
tion, which had the torce and effe A of a judicu 
ſentence, there were other corktitutional expe 
ente, Which would ha ve given a fecurity againſi « 2411 
ſimilar attempts tor Tile {uture, Ihe general No- 
poſition, in which the whole country had an inte 
| re. 
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reſt, might have been reduced to a particular fact, 
n which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell would alone 
nave been concerned. The houulte of lords might 
interpoſe ;- the King might diſſolve the partiament ; 
or, it every other retource failed, there ſtill lay 
a grand conſtitutional writ of error, in behalf of 
the people, from the deciſion of one court to the 
wiidom of the whole legillature, Every one of theſe 
remedies has been ſucceſſively attempted. The 
people performed f/err part with dignity, ſpirit, 
end perieverarce, For many months his Majeſty 
heard nothing from his people but the language of 
complaint and relentment z-—unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his couruers 
that he heard it with e a approaching to 
| contempt. | gs 2158 85 
Tux houſe of commons having aſlumed a power 
unknown to the conſtitution, were determined not 
merely to ſupport it in the tingle initance in queſ= 
non, but to maintain the dottrine in its utmoſt ex- 
tent, and to eftabliſh the fact as a precedent in law, 
to be applied in whatever manner his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants ſhould hereafter think ft. Their proceedings 
Upon this occaſion are a {trons pe oot = a deciſion, | 
in the firſt inſtance. egal and unjuſt, can only be 
ſuprorted by a continuation of fallehood and injuſ- 


tice. To ſupport. iheir tormer reſolutions, they | 

were obliged to violate tome of the beit known and 1 
(gablibed rules of the houſe. In one inſtance they a | : 
went fo far as to declare, in open dehance of truth bil! 
and common ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the Y [il 
houſe tr, | divide A complicated queſtion, at the re. | | Wil 
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queſt of a member“. But after trampling upon 
the laws of the land, it was not wonderful that they 
thould treat the private regulations of their own al- 
ſembly with equal difregard. The ſpeaker, being 


young in office, began with pretended ignorance, 
and ended with deciding for the miniſtry, We 


were not ſurprized at the deciſion ; but he heſiia- 
ted and bluſhed at his own baſenets, and every man 
was aſtoniſhed . | 
THE intereſt of the public was vigorouſly ſup- 
ported in the houfe of lords. Their right to defend 


the conſtitution againit an incroachment oi the 


other eſtates, and the neceſſity of exerting it at this 
period, was urged to them with every argument. 
that could be {ſuppoſed to influence the heart or the 
underſtanding. But it ſoon appeared, that they had 


already taken their part, and were determined to 


{upport the houſe of commons, not only at che ex- 


_ pence of trath and decency, but even by a furren- 
der of their own moſt important rights. Initead of 


This extravagant reſolution appears in the Votes of the houſe ; 
but, in the minutes of the committees, the 1nftances of reſolution- 
contrary to law and t:uth, or of refulals to acknowledge law and 
truth When propoſed to them, are innumerable. 25 

+ When the King firſt made it a meaſure of his government to de- 
{troy Mr. Wikes, nod when for this purpole it wes neceflary to run 
down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his uſual prolſtituted e!“ 
frontery, aGered the houſe of commons, that he mould regard one 0: 


their votes, no more than a reſolution of fo many drunken porters. 
Tus 1: the very Lawyer, whom Ben ſohnſon deiciibe> in the follow | 


lowing ines * | | 
Gives forked counſe); takes provoking gold, 
Un either hand, and puts it up. 
** So wite, ſo grave, oi ſo perplex'd & tongue. 
* And ud withal, that would not wag, nor ſcarce 
18 Je Kill Without 6 fee. oy | £ | 
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performing that duty which the conſtitution expect- 
ed from them, in return for the dignity and 1nde- 
pendence of their tation, in return for the heredi- 
tary ſhare it has given them in the legiſlature, the 
majority of them made common cauſe with the 
other houſe in oppreſiing the people, and eftablifh- 
ed another doctrine as falſe in itſelf, and it poſſible 
more pernicious to the conſtitution, than that on 
which the Middletex election was determined. By 
reſolving, ** that they had no right to unpeach a 
judgment of the houſe of commons tn any caſe 
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u hatſocver, where that houſe has a competent [F 
„ juriſdiction,” they in effect gave up that conſti- 1 
| ; , 4 
tutional check and reciprocal controul of one branch 1 


of the legiſlature over the other, which is perhaps ia 
the greateſt and moſt important objett provided for 9 
by the diviſion of the whole ſegiſlative power into 1 


—— — 
= - 


three eſtates ; and now, let the judicial decifions of 
the houſe of commons be ever ſo extravagant, let 
their declarations of the law be ever ſo flagrantiy 
falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, the 
houſe of lords have impoſed a ſlaviſh ſilence upon 
!nemſelves they cannot inter poſe, they cannot 
protect the ſuhject, - they cannot defend the laws of 
their country. A conceſſion ſo extraordinary in it- 
elf, ſo contradictory to the principles of their own _ 
:nititution, cannot but alarm the moſt unſuſpecting 
mind, We may well conclude, that the lords 
would hardly have yielded to much to the other 
houſe, without the certainty of a compenſation, 
»hich can only be made to them at the expence of 
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reconcileable with the principles of the conſtitution, 
1 his Majeſty has reaſon to expect that ſome extra- 
M _ ordinary compliment will be returned to the Royal 
| prerogative. The three branches of the legiflaturc 
ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and intereſts as the 
Roman Triumvirs did their friends. They recipro- 
 [_— cally facrifice them to the animoſities of each other, 
aAangc eſtabliſh a deteſtable union araong themſelves, 
uv pon the ruin of the laws and liberty of che common- 
1 wealth. 
| Tusovch the whole proceedings of the houle 
1 . of commons in this ſeſſiion, there is an apparent, 
palpable conſciouineſs of guilt, which has prevented 
WL. their daring to aſſert their own dignity, where it haz 
j been immediately and grofsly attacked. In the 
_ courſe of Doctor Muſgtave's examination, he fu 
every thing that can be conceived mortifying to in- 
| ______ dividuals, or offenſive to the houſe. They votes 
| UH his information frivolous, but they were awed by [11 
g 
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| the people “. The arbitrary power they have aſſum- 
- ed of impoſing fies and commitiing, during plea - 
A ſure, will now be exerciſed in its full extent. The 
i houſe: of commons are too much in their debt to 
queſtion or interrupt their proceedings. Ihe crown 
| too, we may be well afſured, will loſe nothing in 
9 this new diſtribution of power. After declaring, 
| that to petition for a diſſolution of parliament is ir 


— 2 rP—ͤ— 2 +; : 
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he man who reſiſts and overcomes this iniquitous Rowe, af. 
| | famed by the lords, muſt be ſupported by the whole people. We ha 
| . 8 ; the laws on our fide, and want nothing but an ntrep, id leader.” When 
| ſuch a Hu ſtands forth, let che nation look to it. It is not bis: j 

| but our owa. 7 | 
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firmneſs integrity, and funk under it“. The 
tertus, in Which the ſale of a patent to Mr. Hine 
were communicated to the public, naturally called 
for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity of the 
houſe of commons. was direaly impeached ; but " 
hey had not courage to move in their own vendi- If, 
cation, becanſe the enquiry would have been fatal FF 
to Colonel Burgoyne, and the Duke of Grafton. 
nen Sir George Savile branded them with the 
r2me of traitors to their conſtituents, when the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, ex- 
preſsly avowed and maintained every part of the. 
city remonſtrance, why did they tamely ſubmit to 
be inſulted ? Why did they not immediately ex- | 
pel theſe refractory members? Conſcious of the mo- 2J 
tives, on which they had acted, they prudently pre- 
_ ferred infamy to danger, and were better prepared 
to meet the contempt, than to rouze the indignation 
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of the whole people. Had they expelled thoſe five A 
members, the conſequences of the new dottrine of = 
incapacitation would have come immediately home _— 

toevery man. The truth of at would then have 4 

been fairly tried, without any reference to M. il 

Wilkes's private character, or the dignity of the } 4 


— 


houte, or the obſtinacy of one particular county. 
heſe topics, I know, have had their weight with 
nen, who affecting a character of moderation, iu 
"ly conſult nothing but their unmediaic cate ; 
who are weak enough to acquieſce under a fla 
rant violation of the laws, when it does not direct- 


* "The examination of this firm, honeſt man, is printed for Aman 


"x 


reader will Ann 1t a molt curious, and à moſt interetipg tract. 

be Aer Muler ave, with ng other fupport, but truth, aad his 2wo firms 
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ly touch themſelves, and care not what injuſtice 15 
pra ctiſed upon a man, whoſe moral character they 
piouſly think themſelves obliged to condemn. In 


any other circumſtances, the houſe of commons muit 


have forfeited all credit and dignity, if after ſuch 


| groſs provocation, they had permitted thoſe five 
gentlemen to fit any longer among them. We 


ſhould then have ſeen and felt the operation of a pre- 
cedent, which is repreſented to be perfectly barren 
and harmleſs, But there is a ſet oft men in this. 
country, whoſe underſtandings meaſure the violation 
of taw by the magnitude of the inflance, not by the 
important conſequences, which flow direQly from 
the principle, and the miniſter, I preſume, did not 


_ think it ſafe to quicken their apprehenſions too ſoon. 


Had Mr. Hampden reaſoned and a cted like the mo- 
derate men of theſe days, inſtcad of hazarding bis 
whole fortune in a law-ſuit with the crown, he 


Would have quietly paid the twenty ſhillings de- 
manded of him,--the Stuart family would probably 
have continued upon the throne, and, at this mo- 


ment, the impoſition of ſhip-money would have 


been an acknowledged prerogative of the crown, 


WHAT then has been the bufineſs of the ſeſſion, 


alter voting the ſupphes, and confirming the deter- 

_ mination of the Middletex election? The extraor- 
diary prorogation of the Iriſh parliament, and the 
juſt diſcontents of that kingdom, have been paſſed 
by without notice. Neither the general ſituation of 
our Colomes, nor that particular diſtreſs which forced 
the inhabitants of Bofton to take up arms in their 


defence, have been thought worthy of a moment's | 


ZR con deration. In the "ou of thoſe acts, which 


were 
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were moit offenſive to America, the parſiament 
nave done every thing, but remove the offence. 
hey have rehnquiſhed the revenne, but judicioully 
take care to preferve the contention. It is not pre- 
tended that the continuation of the tea duty is to 
produce any direct benefit whatſoever to the mother 
country. What is it then but an odious, unprofitable 
excrtion of a ſpeculative right, and fixing a badge of 
ſlavery upon the Americans, without ſervice to their 
maſters? But it has pleaſed God to give us a mi- 
| niſtry and a patliament, who are neither to be per- 
ſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by experience. 
Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an ex- 
traordinary merit from any thing he has done this 
year in the improvement or application of the re- 
venue. A great operation, directed to n 
object, though it thould fail of ſucceſs, marks the 
genius and elevates the character of a e A 
poor contracted underſtanding deals in little ſchemes, 
which diſhonour him if they fail, and do him no 
credit if they ſuccecd. Lord North had fortunately 
the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing ail the four 
per cents at once. The failure of his Hrſt enterprise 
in 1 is not halt ſo diſgraceful to his reputation 
da miniſter, as the enterprize itſelf is injurious 
to the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one deciſive 
blow, which would have cleare 2d the market at 
once, upon terms proportioned to the price of 
the four per cents fix weeks ago, he has tamper- 
cd with a pitiſui portion of a commodity, which 
ought never to have been touched but in grofs; 
he has given notice to the holders of that ſtock, of 4 
2 deſign formed by government to pre vai upon them 308 
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to ſurrender it by degrees, conſequently has warned 
them to hold up and inhance the price; ſo that the 
plan of reducing the four per cents muſt either be 
dropped entirely, or continued with an increaſing 
diſadvantage to the public. The miniſter's ſagaci- 
ty has ſerved to raiſe the value of the thing he 
means to purchaſe, and to fink that of the three per 
cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In effect, he 
has contrived to make it the intereſt of the proprie- 
tor of tour per cents to ſell out and buy three per 
cents in the market, rather than {ſubſcribe his ſtock 
upon any terms, that can r be offered by go- 
V — 

L ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to con- 
4 the ſituation of the King. The prorogation 
of parliament has the effect of a temporary diſſo- 
lution. The odium of meaſures adopted by the 
collective body fits lightly upon the leparatc mem- 
bers, who compoſed it. They retire into ſummer 


quarters, and reſt from the diſgraceful labours of 
the campaign. But as for the Sovereign, zt is not 


jo with Him. He has a permanent exiſtence in this 


country; He cannot withdraw himſeif from the 
complaints, the diſcontents, the reproaches of his 


lubjects. They purſue him to his retirement, and 
invade his dome ſtic happineſs, when no addreſs can 


be obtained from an obſequious pariiament to encou- 8 


rave or conſole hin. In other times, the intereſt 
of the King nd people of England was, as it ought 
to be, entirely the ſame. A new ſyſtem has not 
only been adopted in fact, but profeſſed upon prin- 
ciple, Miniſters are no longer the public ſervants. 
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eign. Ons particular claſs of men are permitted 
to coll themſelves the King's friends, as if the body 
of the people were the King' £ enemies ;z or as if his 
Majeity looked for a fe ſource or counſolatiany” in the 
attachment of à few favourites, againſt the general 
contempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects Edward, 
and Richard the ſecond, made the ſame diſtindion 


between the collective body of the people, and a 


contemptible party who ſurrounded the throne. 
The event of their miſtaken conduct might have 
been a warning to their ſucceſſors. Yet the ertots 


of thoſe princes were not without excuie. They 


had as many falſe friends, as our prelent gracious 
Sovereign, and infinitely greater temptations to ſg- 
duce them. They were neither ſober, religious, 
nor demure, Intoxicated with pieature, they worker 
ed their inheritance in purſuit of it. Their live 
were like a rapid torrent, brilliant in preſpect, 
though ufelci; or dangerous in its courſe. In the 


dull, unanimated exiſtence of other princes, we [ce 


nothing but a ſickiv, ſtagnant water, which taints 
the atmotpuere without fertil:zing tte foil.— The 
morality of a King is not to be meaſured by vulgar 


rules. His ſituation is finguiar. There are fanks © 


which do him honouc, and virtues that diſgracg him. 


A faulichs, inſipid equalicy in his character, is nei- 


ther capable ot vice nor virtue in the extreme; but 
ii ſecures his lubnumon to thole pertons, hom he 
has been accuitony ed o relpect, ar 0 makes him a 


* An ignorant, mercenary, and ito rewe, unanimous in. 
A evil, diligent in milchic f, vaiiable in pi wein, conſtant to fat- 
Ge tery, talkers for liberty, but Naves to power: —Uihing: themfetves | 


© the court party, and the princg's on t1 ads: 7 


dangerous 


Daewengnt. 
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dangerous inftrument of their ambition. Secluded 
trom the world, attached from his infancy to one ſer 
of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connexions, nor his mind to 
better information. A character of this ſort is the 


foil fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in poli- 


tics and religion, which begins with a meritorious 
ſacrifice of the underſtanding, and finally conducts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. | 

Ar any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalous 


diforders, which have been introduced into the go- 
_vernment of all the dependencies in the Empire, 
would have rouzed the attention of the public. 
The odious abuſe and proſtitution of the preroga- 


tive at home, — the unconſtitutional employment of 


the military,—the arbitrary fines and commitments 
by the houſe of lords, and court of king's bench ;- 


the mercy of a chaſte and pious Prince extended 


Chearfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that mur- 
derer is the brother of a common proſtitute “, 
would, I think, at any other time, have excited 


univerſal indignation. But the daring attack upon 
the conſtitution, in the Middleſex eleQton, makes 


us callous and indifferent to inferior grievances. No 
man regards an eruption upon the ſurface, when 


the noble parts are invaded, and he feels 2 mortifi- 


cation approaching to his heart. The free election 
of our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, 


becauſe it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every right 


and privilege of the Engliſh nation. The miniſtry 


have realiſed the compendious ideas of Caligula. 


They know that the liberty, the laws, and property 


* Miſs + Kenaedy, | 
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of an Engliſhman have in truth but one neck, and 
that to violate the freedom of election ſtrikes deep- 


'y at them all. 
J U N I U J 


LET TRR XL. 
1 0 LORD 


MY LORD, 22 Jug. 1770. 
R. Luttrell's ſervices were the chict ſupport 
and ornament of the Duke of Graiton's ad- 
miniſtration. The honour of rewarding them was 
reſerved for your Lordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, 
had contracted an obligation he was aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, and urable to acquit. You, my Lord, 
had no ſcruples. You accepted the ſucceſſion with. 
all its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. Luttrel! his 
legacy, at the hazard of ruining the eſtate. 


Nr. 


WHEN this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf 
the champion of government, the world was buſy 
in enquiring what honours or emoluments could be 


a ſufficient recompence, to a young man of his ran: 
and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his entrance in- 
to life with the univerfal contempt and deteſtation 


of his country.— His noble father had not been ſo 


precipitate.— Jo vacate his feat in parhament ;—to 
 mtrude upon a county in which he had no intereſt 


or Connexion ;—to poſleſs himſelf of another man's. 
"ight, and to maintain it in defiance of public ſhame _ 
is well as juſtice, beipoke a degree of zeal or ot 


lepravity, which all the favour of a pious Prince 
could hardly requite. | proteſt, my Lord, there is 
n this Young man's 


Conduct, a Brain of TIN 85 
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4 tion, which, for its ſingularity, I cannot but ad- 
| mice. He has diſcovered a new line in the human 
chatacter ; —he has degraded even the name. of 
Lottrell, and gratified his father's moſt ſapguinc ex- 
pectat:ons. | | 
Tarr Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible dii- 
poſition to paironite this kind ot merit, was con- 
rented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's panegy- 
ic. The gatlant fpirit, the diſintereſted zeal o. 
the young adventurer, were echoed through the 
houſe of lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged him- 
_Felf to the houſe, as an evidence of the purity t 
his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions ;-—that he had 
engaged without any prefpect of perſonal benefit, 
and that ike idea of compenſation would mortally 
offend him“. The noble Duke could hardly be i 
carneſt; but he had lately quitied his employment, 
and began to think it neceflaty to take tome care 
6 lis reputation. At that ver? moment the Irith nt 
Wi © gociation was probably begun. Come forward, 


19 thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Rute, and (ct! 
i! this mmſvlted country, who advited the King to ap 


8 point Mr. Luitrell, App ANT-CGENERAL to the 
8 army in Ircland. By what management was Colon: 
| _Curinghame prevailed on to reſign his employment, 


| i ON Es 8 
ö | and the obſequious horn to accept of a penſion 
| 565 | 7 4  E oft 1 * : . . p 

9 for the govermnent of Kinkaic | ? Was it an ons; 
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He now favs that hi- great 01 A is the rank ot Colonel, af 


5 6 That he . have it; 
1 1 9 — . — 1 . * I . * v. 
+ Its wr amots: tractaction nepht to be ex prariynen to the Tuby 
T g — | : d þ ; : 
j Colonet Caltorre via narter-mefter Jender alt in Ireland. I. 
Hf IH FTawnſherd petſuadt him toeſften ta Sch aſheer, one Fr, 
| «nd river lLiinthe governinentu Kinſato ee (ohwel Conmehane 
E. , 3 1 * ; ; * . * 1. 7 2 "LT - . 1 
1 5 „ Aietant-geüctl it Ireland. sd ehnfbhend ofiirs Nin 1 io: 
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nal ſtipulition with the Princeſs of w ales, Or Fea 
he owe his preferment to your Lordſhip's partiality , 
or to the Duke of Bedford's triendthip * My Lord, 


though it may not be poſſihle to trace this meaſure 


to its ſource, we can tollow the ſtream, and warn 
the country ot its approaching deſtruction. The 
Ungliſh nation muſt be rouzed, and put upon its 
guard, Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn us how far 
he may be trafſted, whenever an open attack is to 


be made upon the liberties of this country. I do 


not doubt that there is a deliberate plan formed. ——- 
Your Lordſhip beit knows by whom ;—the corrup- 
tion of the lcg:iflative body on this fde—a military 
force on the otber—and then, Farewell io England! 


it is impoſſible that any miniſter ſhall dare to dvife 


. the King to place ſuch a man as Luttrell in the con- 
1cential poit of Acjutant-general, if there were not 
{ome ſecret purpoſe in view, which only fuch z 
man as Lu..rell is fit to promote. The inſult offcr - 
ed to the army in general 1 15 as gr rofs as the outrage 
intended to the people of England, V/hat! Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Luttrell, Adjutant- general of an ar- 


my of ſixteen thouſand men ! one would think bis 
Majeſty's campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon 
might have taught him better. I cannot help 


wiſhing General Harvey joy of a colleague, who 
does ſo much honour to the employment. But, my 


% induce him to refign to Luttrell, Caninchame treats the offer 
With contemp: What's tobe done? poor Giiborne ina move once 
More. He accepts of a penſion of gol. a year, natil a government 
of greater value thall become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is made 


Governor of Kintale; and Luttrell, at laſt, fo; whom the whole ma- 


chinery 45. put in motion, hecomes Adiutaut- -general, and in effect 
takes the cummays at the army in!. eland. Dy 


Lad, 
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Lord, this meaſure i is too daring to paſs unnoticed, 
too dangerous to be received with indifference or 
ſuhmiſſion. You ſhall not have time to new-model 
the Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit to be gar- 


bled by Colonel Luttrell, As a miſchief to the En- 


gliſh conſtitution, (for he is not worth the name of 
enemy) they already deteft him, As a boy, impu- 
dently thruſt over their heads, they will receive him 
with indignation and contempt.—-fs tor you, my 
Lord, who perhaps are no more than the blind, un- 


happy inftrument of Lord Bute and ber Royal 


Highnels the Princeſs of Wales, be aſſured that 
you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for the advice, 
which has been given, and either diſcover your ac- 
complices, or fal! 2 ſacrifice to their ſecurity. 


JUNI1US. 


LETTER XII. 


TD: THE: KIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
MANSFIELD. | 


-MY LORD, -- 14 Nov. 1770. 


8 appearance of this letter will attract the 


curioſity of the public, and command even 


your Lordſhip's attention. I am conſiderably in 
_ your debt, and ſhall endeavour, once for all, to ba- 
lance the account. Accept of this addrels, my 
Lord, as a 1 e to more important ſcenes, in 


which you will probably br called upon to act 01 
{\uffer.. 
Dy or will not que ſtion my veracity, nen A 


Jure you that it has not bean owing io any partic lar 


reſpect for vour P ns 1 have abt! aincd rom 


\"'O! 1 
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you ſolong. Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with 
which the preſs is threatened, when your lordſhip is 
party, and the party is to be judge, I confeſs i have 
been deterred by the difficulty of the taſk, Our 
language has no term of reproach, the mind has no 
idea of deteſtation, which has not already been hap- 
pily applied to you, and exhauſted. —Ample juſtice. 
has been done by abler pens than mine to the ſeparate 
merits of your life and character. Let it be my 
humble office to collect the ſcattered ſweets, til their 
united virtue tortures the ſenſe. 

PERMIT me to begin with paying a juſt tribute 
io Scotch ſincerity, wherever I find it. Ion I am 
not apt to confide in the profeſſions of gentlemen of 
that country, and when they ſmile, I feel an involun- 
tary emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief, With 
this general opinion of an ancient nation, I always 
thought it much to your lordſhip's honour, that, in 
your earlier days, you were hut little infected 
with the prudence of your country. You had fome 
original attachments, which you took every proper 
opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal fpirit of 
youth prevailed over your native diſcretion. Your 

zeal in the cauſe of an unhappy prince was ex- 
_ preſſed with the ſincerity of wine, and ſome of the 
ſolemnities of religion.“ This I conceive, is the 
moſt amiable point of view, in which your charac- 
ter has appeared. Like an honeſt man jou took 
chat part in politics, which might have been ex- 
__peQted from your birth, education, country and con- 
* This man was alw ays a rank Jacovite. Lord Raventworth pro- 


nuced the moſt ſatisfaftory Evidence of. his ATT ee drank 
me Pretender's bealth vpon his knees, 


YOoL. 0, . nexions. 
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nexiong, There was ſomething generous in your 
attachment to the baniſhed houte of Stuart, We 
lament the miſtakes of a good man, and do not be- 
gin to deteſt him until he affects to renounce his 
Principles. Why did you not adhere to the loyalty 
you once proſeſſed? Why did you not follow the ex- 
 ampls of your worthy brother? * With him, you 


might have ſhared in the honour of the Pretender's _ 


confidence - with him, you might have preſer ved the 
Integrity of your character, and England, I think, 

might have ſpared you without regret. Your 
friends will ſay, perhaps, that altho* you deferted 
the fortune of your liege lord, you have adhered 
firmly to the principles which drove his father from 
the throne ;—that without openly ſupporting the 
perſon, you have done eſſential ſervice to the cauſe, 
and conſoled yourſel lor the loſs of a favourite fa- 
mily by reviving and eſtabliſhing the maxims of thei: 


Fovornment.. This is the way, in which a Scotch- 
man's underſtanding corrects the error of his heart. 


My lord, 1 acknowledge the truth of the defence, 
and can trace it through all your condua, I er 


through your whole life, one uniform plan to enlarge 


the power of the crown, at the expence of the liber- 
ty of the ſubject. To this object, your thought, 
words and actions have been conſtantly directed. 
In contempt or ignorance of the common lav ol 

England, you have made it your ſtudy to introduce 
into the court, where you preſide, maxims of juri(- 

prudence unknown to Engliſhmen, The Roman 
code, the law of nations 8 and the opinion of fore: En 


7 Confidential Secretary to the late Pretender. This elechmſtinice 
confirmed the friendſhip between the brothers, | 


_ Civilians, 
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<ivilans, are your perpetual theme but whoever 
heard you mention Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights with approbation or reſpect ? By ſuch trea- 
cherous arts, the noble ſimplicity and tree ipirit of 
cur Saxon laws were firſt corrupted. The Norman 
conqueſt was not compleat, until Norman lawyers 
nad introduced their laws, and reduced flavery to a 
ſtem.— This one leading principle directs your in- 
'crpretation of the laws, and accounts for your treat- 
ment of juries. It is not in political queſtions only 
(tor there the courtier might be forgiven) but let tha 
cauſe be what it may, your underſtanding is equally 
on the rack, either to contract the power af the jury, 
or to miſlead their judgment. For the truth of this 
alſertion, I appeal to the docttine you delivered in 
Lord Grofvenor's cauſe. An action for criminal 
converſation being brought by a peer againit a prince 
of the blood, you were dar ng enough to teil the 
jury that, in fixing the damages, they were to pay 
no regard to the quality or fortune of the parties; 
that it was a trial between A. and B,—that they were 
:0 conſider the oftence in a moral light only, and give 
no greater damages to a peer of the realm, than ta 
che meaneſt mechanic. I ſhall not attempt to refute 


a doctrine, which, if it was meant for law, carries 


1a!ſhood and ablurdity upon the face of it; but, if 
tas meant for a declaration of your political creed, 
5 clear and conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, all ranks and diſtinctions are confounded. 
ihe honour of a nobleman is no more conſidered 
an the reputation of a pcaſant, for, with different 
zveries, they are equally la ves. 


FvEx in matters of private property, we ſes the 
| 3 . ſame 
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fame byaſs and inclination to depart from the deciſi 
ons of your predeceſſors, which you certainly ought 
to receive as evidence of the common law. Inſtead 
of thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by which the judg- 
ment of a court of law ſhould invariably be deter- 
mined, you have fondly introduced your own un- 
ſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice. De- 
ciſions given upon ſuch principles do not alarm the 
public ſo much as they ought, becauſe the conſe. 
quenee and tendency of each particular inſtance, is 
not obſerved or regarded, In the mean time the 
practice gains ground; the court of King's Bench 
becomes a court of equity, and the judge, inſtead of 
conſulting triQly the law of the land, refers only to 
the wiſdom of the court, and to the purity of his own 
conſcience. The name of Mr. Juſtice Yates, will 
naturally revive in your mind {ome of thoſe emotions 
ol fear and deteſtation, with which you always be- 
held him. That great lawyer, that honeſt man, 
ſaw your whole condutt in the light that | do, Aft- 
ter years of ineffectual reſiſtance to the pernicious . 
principles introduced by your Lordſhip, and uni- 
formly ſupported by your rum friends upon the 
bench, he determined, to quit a court, whoſe pro- 
ceedings and deciſions he could neither aſſent to with 
honour, nor oppoſe with ſucceſs. _ 

* THE injuſtice done to an Individual is ſometime: $ 
of ſervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm us 
more than the moſt dangerous principles. "the 
ſufferings and firmneſs of a Printer have rouſed thc 


1 The oppreſſion of an obſcure individual gave birth to the ſa maus 
40 Habeas Corpus Act of 41. Car. 2. which is frequently confidered as 
znother Magna Charta of the Kingdom, Blaclſtone, 2. 135+ 
ED PE. | 3 3 public 
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public attention. You knew and felt that your con- 
duct would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, and you 


hoped to eſcape it by the ineaneſt, the baſeſt ſacrifice | 
of dignity and confiſtency, that ever was made by a 
great magiſtrate, Where was your firmneſs, where 


was that vindictive ſpirit, of which we have ſeen io 


many examples, when a man ſo inconſiderable as 
Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in the face of 


this country, that, tor two years together, you had 
illegally deprived an Engliſh ſabſect of his liberty, 
and that he had triumphed over you at laſt? Let ! 
own, my Lord, that your's is not an uncommon cha- 
racter. Women, and men like woman, are timid, 
vindictive, and irteſolute. Their paſſions counter- 


a& cach other, and make the ſame creature, at one 
moment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, 


my Lord ſome time will elapſe betore you venture 
to commit another Engliſhman for refuſing to anſwer 
interrogatories. * . 


Tat doctrine you have conſtantly delived, in REI : 
of libel, is another powerful evidence of a ſettled 


plan to contract the legal power of juries, and to dra 
queſtions, inſeparable from fact, within the arbitrium 
of the court, Here, my Lord, you have fortune of 
vour ſide. When you invade the province of the 


jury, in matter of libel, you, in effect, attack the 
liberty of the preſs, and with a ſingle firoke, wound a 


* Bingley was committed {or contempt in not ſubmicting to be e- 
amined : Hs lay in priſon two years, until the Crown though: the 
matter might occaſion ſome ſerious complaint, and therefore he waz 


Jet out, in the ſame contumelious ſtate he had been put in, with a1! 
his fins about him, unannointed and unangnealed.— There was much 
conuetry between the Court and the Attorney General, about who 
{ould undergo the ridicule of letting him Pe — 9 another Nets | 
er to Almon, þ. 189. 
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two of your greateſt enemies. In ſome inſtances 
you have ſucceeded, becauſe juryrnen are too often 
ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be awe!) 
by the authority of a chief juſtice. In other crimi 


nal proſecutions, the malice of the defign is confeſſud- 


ly as much the ſubject of conſideration to a jury, 45 
the certainty of the fact. If a different doctrine pre- 


vails in the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not extend 


to all criminal caſes? —Why not to capital offences? 
I fee no reaſon (and ] dare ſay you will agree with me 


thet there is no good one} why the life of the fabject 
mould be better protected againſt you, than his li 
berty or property. Why ſhould you enjoy the full 
| Power of pillory, fine, and impriſonment, and noi 
de indulged with hanging or tranſportation ? With 
your Lordſhip's fertile genius and merciful difpoſi- 


tion, I can conceive ſuch an exerciſe of the power 
Jou have, as could hardly be aggravated wy that 


Which you have not, 


Bor, my Lord, ſince you have laboured, (and not 
unſucceſsfully) to deſtroy the fubſtance of the tria/. 
why ſhould you ſuffer the form of the verdi# to re 


"main? Why force twelve honeſt men, in palpab!c 


violation of their oaths, to pronounce their fellow 
fabject a guilty man, when, almoſt at the fame n 
ment, you forbid their enquiring into the only dir 


cumſtance, which in the eye of law and reg{on, cor 
ſtitutes gmit—the malignity or innocence of his 
; tentions ?—But I underſtand your Lordſhip.— 


you could ſucceed in making the trial by«jury ulele!- 
and ridiculous, you might then with greater _ 
introduce a bill into parliament for enlarging che 
riſdietion of the ous and extending your BY 
DRL I ogy „ tri: 
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trial by interrogatories to every queſtion, in which 
the life or liberty of an Engliſhman is concerned.“ 
Your charge to the jury, in the projecution a- 
gainſt Almon and W oodfall, contradicts the higheſt 
legal authorities, as well as the plaineil dictates of 
reaſon. In Miller's cauſe, and ſtill more expreſely in. 
that of Baldwin, you have proceeded a ftep tarther, 
and groſsly contra di cted yourſelf.— You may know 
perhaps, though do not mean to inſult you by an 
appeal to your experience, that the language of truth 
is uniform and conſiſtent. To depart from it ſafely, 
requires memory and diſcretion. In the two laſt 
trials, your Charge to the jury began, as uſual, with 
Your aſſuring them that they had nothing to do with 
the law, — that they were to find the bare fact, and 
not Concern themſelves about the legal wterences 
drawn irom it, or the degree of the defendant's guilt, 
Thus far you were conſiſtent with your former 
practice. But how will you account for the conclu- 
tion ? You told the jury that, it, after all, they 
<© would take upon themiclves to determine the law, 
« they might doit, but they muſt be very ſure that 
© they determined according to law, tor it touched 
«© their conſciences, and they acted at their peril.“ 
It I underſtand your firit propoſition, you meant 
* The philolophical poet, doth not ably delcribe the daiwnable and 


darnned proceedings of the Judge of Hell, 


Gnoſſius hac Rhudamanihus habet dwriflima rega«, 
« Caftigatque, auditiqus dolos, ſubigitoue faters.” 


Firſt, he puniſheth and then he heareth: and laſtly compelletn to 


confeſs, and makes and mars Jaws at his picaſurez like as the Centuri= 
on, inthe holy hiſtory did to St. Pau}, for the text fach, Centurio 
** apprehendi Paulum juſſit, & le catenis eligari, ct fanc INTER RO 
GAH, quis fuiſſet, & quid feciſſet;“ but good * and ; 
juſtices abhor theie Courles. Coke z. . 55.7 ER. 


F-:4- 0 


| they have no legal authority to decide +, 
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to affirm, that the jury were not competent judges of 
the law in the criminal cate of a hbel—that it did 
not fall within therr juriſdiction ; and that, with 
re ſpect to em, the malice or innocence of the de- 
defendant's intentions would be a queſtion coram 19 
judice. But the tecond propoſition clears away yout 
own difficulties, and reſtores the jury to all their ju- 
dicial capacities. * You make the competence of the 
court to depend upon the legality of the deciſion. Ir 
the firſt inſtance you deny the power abſolntely. In 
the ſecond, you admit the power, provided it be le- 
gally exerciſed, Now, my Lord, without pretendins 
to reconcile the diſtinctions of Weftminſter-hall with 
the {imple information of common-lienſe, or the in- 
tegrity of fair argument, I ſhall be underſtood b. 
your Lordſhip, when ] aſſert that, if a jury or any 


other court of judicature (for jurors are judges) have 
no right to entertain a cauſe, or queſtion of law, it 


tienifies nothing whether their deciſion be or be not 
according to law. Their deciſion is in itſelf a mere 
nullity: the parties are not bound to ſubmit to it J 


and, it the jury run any riſque of puniſhment, it is 


not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal verdict, hui 
for the illegality of meddling with a point, on Which 


I:C-aNn- 


* Direchly the reverſe of the doctrine he conſtantly maintained 


de tome of lords and elfewhere, upon the deciſion of the Middleicr 


el, He invatiably afferted that the decifion muſt be le gal, becauls 
the court was cn tet; and never conld be prevailed on to enter 


farther into the queſtion. 


+ Theſe iniquitons proſecutions coſt the beſt of princes 10 an 
pounds, and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace oi the proſecutors 
to the courſe of one of them Judge Alton bad the unparalleled impa 


dence tote}! Mr, Morris (a gentleinan of vnguelt! ionable honor ar! 


Ti egit, 
* 4 
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ANN quit this ſubje& without reminding 
your Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. With- 
out offering any legal obje&t.on, you ordercd a ſpe- 

cial juryman to be fer aſide in a cauſe, where the 
King was proſecutor. 'The novelty of the fact re- 
quired an explanation. Will you condeſcend to telt 
the world by what law or cuſtom you were authoriſed 
to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman ? The 
parties indeed have this power, and perhaps your 
Lordſhip, having accuſtomed yourſelf to unite the 
characters of judge and party, may claim it in virtue 
of the new capacity you have aſſumed, ard profit by 
your own wrong. The time, within which you 
might have been puniſhed for this daring at- 
tempt to pack a jury, is ] fear, A 3 but no length 
of time ſhall eraſe the record of it, 

Tux miſchiefs you have done this country, are 

not confined to your interpretation of the laws. You 
are 2.miniſter, my Lord, and, as ſuch, have long 
been conſulted. Let us candidiy examine what ate 

you have made of your minifterial infiuence. 1 will 
not deicend to little matters, but come at once to 
choſe important points, on which your refolutiorn 
was waited for, on which the expe ctation of your 


opinion kept a great part of the nation in ſuſpence. i 
A conſtitutional queition ariſes upon a declaration 4 
of the law of parlament, by which the freedom ot =, 
cle ction, and the birthright of the ſubjeEt were ſup- cnc 1 


poſed to have been invaded. The King's ſcrvants 
are accuſed of violating the conſtitution.— The na- 
tion is in a ferment, — The ableſt men of all par- 
integrity, and who was "then giving bis evidence on oath) that he 
/rextd pay very it tle reg ar ang 1 N. e 55 7 
| | dies nt 
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ties engage in the queition, and exert their utmo!! 


abilities in the diſcuſhon of it.— What part has the 
honeſt Lord Mansfield aged? As an eminent 


judge of the law, his opinion would have been reſ- 
peted.—As a peer he had a right to demand an au 
Gience of his Sovereign, and inform him that his 
miniſters. were purſuing unconſtitutional meaſures 
pon other occaſions, my Lord, you have no dif- 
ficulty in finding your way to the doſet. The 
pretended neutrality of belonging to no party, will 
not ſave your reputation. In queſtions merely po- 
litical, an honeſt man may ſtand geuter, But the 
laws and conſtitution are the general property of the 


ſubject; not to defend is to relinquiſh ;—-and who 


is there ſo ſenſele ſs as to renounce his ſhare in a com- 
mon benefit, unleis he hopes to profit by a new divi- 
ſion of the ſpoil? As a lord of parliament, you were 
repcatedly called upon to condem nor defend the new 
iaw declared by the houſe of commons. Y ou affect- 
ed to have ſcruples, and every expedient was at- 
tempted to remove them. The queſtion was pro- 
poſed and urged to you in a thouſand different ſhapes, 
—Y our prudence itill ſupplied you with evaſion ;— 
your retolution was invincible. For my own part, 


1 am not anxious to penetrate this ſolemn ſecret, 1 


care not to whoſe wiſdom it is intruſted, nor how 
{con you carry it with you to the grave ® You 


have betrayed your opimon by the very care you 
na ve taken to conceal it. I is not from Lord Manſ- 


He ſaid in the houſe of lords, that he belicved be fiould carry 
tis opinion With hm to the grave, It was afterwards reported that 
De intruſtedt, in ſpecial coulidence, ta ihe ingeniods Duke of Cum- 
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geld that we expect any reſerve in declaring his real 
ſentiments in favour of government, or in oppotitieen 
to the people; nor is it difficult to account for the 
mot ions of a timid, diſhoneft heart, which neither 
has virtue enough to acknowledge truth, nor COUrage 
ro contradict u.— Yet you continue to ſupport an 
adminiſtration which you know 1s univerfall) odious, 
and which, on ſome occaſions, you youriclt tpeak of 
with contempt. You would feign be thought 10 
iake no ſhare in government, while, in reality, vou 

are the main fpring in the machine. —-Here too we 
trace the little, prudential policy of 4a Scotclman.. 

—Inftead of acting that open, generous part, which 
hecomes your rank and ſtation, you meanly tus. 

into the cloſet, and give your fovereign ſuch advice, 
as you have not ſpirit to avow or defend. You je- 
cretly engroſs the power, while you decline the title 
of miniſter z and though go dare not be Chancellor. 
vou know how to ſecure the emoluments of the . 
ice. Are the ſcals to be for ever in commition, 
chat you may enjoy five thouſand pounds a year?— 
i beg pardon, mv Lord ;—your fears have interpot- 
ed at laſt, and forced you to refign.—The odium c 
continuing ſpeaket of the toute of lords, apon ſuci 
terms was too formidable to be reſiſted. What a 
multitude of bad paſſions are forced to fubmit to z 
conſtitutional infirmity ! But though'you have relin- 
quiſhed the falary, you fi flume the rights of a 

rumfter.—Y our conduct, it teems, muſt he defend 
ed in parliament.— br what other purpoſe is your | 
wretched friend, that miſerable tcrjcant, polted to 
the houſe of commons ? Is it ih the abilities of Me. 
Leigh to defend the » great Lord | Man: field ?— Or is 


es © 


. "he 
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he only the Punch of the puppet-thew, to ſpeak a 
he is prompted, by the CHIEF JUGGLER ns 
the curtain * ? : 

Ix public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be 
ever ſo well wrought, will not conduct a man ho- 
nourably through life. Like bad money, it may be 
current for a time, but it will ſoon be cried down, 
it cannot confiſt with a liberal ſpirit, though it be 


ſometimes united with extraordinary qualifications, 


When I acknowledge your abilities, you may be- 


tieve Jam ſincere. I feel for human nature, when 


ſee a man, ſo gifted as you are, deſcend to ſuch 
vile practice. Yet do not ſufſer your vanity to con- 
fole you too ſoon. Believe me, my good Lord, 
you are not admired in the lame degree, in which 
You are deteſted. It is only the partiality of your 

iriends, that balances the defects of your heart 
with the fuperiority of your underſtanding. No 
learned man, even among your own tribe, thinks 
ou qualified to preſide in a court of common law. 
Yet it is confe ſſed that, under Fuſtinian, you might 
have made an incomparable Pretor.—lIt is remark- 
able enough, but ] hope riot ominous, that the laws 


you underſtand. beſt, and the judges you affett to 


2dmire moſt, flouriſhed in the decline of a great 
empire, and are ſuppoſed to have comibuted to 
Its fail. | | 
Herz, my Lord, it may be proper e us to 


5 pauſe together. —It is not for my own ſake that 1 
wiſh you to conſider the delicacy of your ſituation. 


This dae gagred poor Le: 6b. I really am . ot 
the nean, and wiſl it weie poWbls. to ohen his mouth —He is a vc 


| Beware | 
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Beware how you indulge the firſt emotions of your 
retentment. This paper is delivered to the world, 
and cannot be recalled. 'The perſecution of an in- 
nocent printer cannot alter facts, nor refute argu- 
ments, — Do not furniſh me with farther materials 
againſt yourſell.—An honeſt man, like the true te- 
ligion, appeals to the underſtanding, or modeſtly 

confides in the internal evidence of his conicience. 
The impoſtor employs force inſtead of argument, | 
impoſes ſilence where he cannot convince, and 888 J 
n his character by the ſword. 


JUNIUS. 
"LET FRAXL 
% THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIC AD- | 
© VERTISEX. —— | 
SIR, e 30 Far. 1770. 


F we recolieCt in what manner the King' s Friends 
have been conſtantly employed, we ſhall baue 
no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condition of dit 
grace, to which the once - reſpected name or En- 
zliſnmen may be degraded. His Majeſty has no 
cares, but ſuch as concern the laws and conſtitution 
of this country. In his royal breaſt there is no 
room left for reſentment, no place for hoſtile ſen- 
timents againſt the natural enemies of his crown. 
Ihe ſyſtem of government is unitorm.—\ iolence_ 
and oppreſſion at home can only be ſupported by 
treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil 
rights of the people are daringly invaded on one 
tide, what have we to expect, but thai their 8 5 5 
cal rights ſhould be deterte d and: betrayed, in the "= 
e | lame | 
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fame proportion, 0 the other ? The plan of do- 
meſtic policy, which has been invariably purſued, 


from the moment of his preſent Majeity's acceſſion, 


engroſſes all the attention of his ſervants. They 
«now that the ſecurity of their places depends upon 
their maintaining, at auy hazard, the fecret ſyſtem 
of the cloſet A foreign war might embarraſs, an 
unfavourable event might ruin the miniſter, and de- 
feat the deep-laid icheme of policy, to which be 
and his aſlociates owe their employments. Rather 
than ſuffer the execution of that ſcheme to be de- 
lay ed or interrupted, the King has been adviſed to 
make 4 public turrender, a ſolemn ſacrifice, in the 
face of all Europe, not ouly-of the intereſts of hi: 
jabjefts, but of his own perſonal reputation, and 
of the dignity of that crown, which his predeccilor: 
have worn with honour, Theſe are ftrong terms, 
Sir, but they are ſupported by fact and argument. 
IE King of Great-Britam had been for {ome 
years in poſſeſnon of an if}and, to which, as the 
ranmttry themſelvcs have repeatedly aſſerted, the 


Spaniards had no claim of right. The importance 


ot the place is not in queſtion. If it were, a bet. 

ter judgment might be formed of it from the opt- 
ion of Lord Anſon and Lord Egmont, and from 
the anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any falla- 
out minuations thrown out by men, whole inte- 
ſt is 1s 10 undervalue that property, which they 
te determined to relmquiſh. The pretenſions ol 
Spain were a ſubjea of negociation between the 
tw. comts. They had been diſcuſſed, but not ad- 


muted, The King of Spain, in theſe circumſtan- 


cts, bids atlieu to amicable negoclation, and appeais 


directly 
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dite y to the ſword. The expedition againſt Port 
Egmont does not appear to have been a ſudden ill- 
concerted enterpriſe. It ſeems to have been con- 
ducted not only with the uius! military precautions, 
but in all the forms and ceremonies of war. A fri- 
gate was firſt employed to examine the ſtrength of 
the place. A meſſage was then ſent, demanding 
immediate poſſeſſion, in the Catholic King's name, 
and ordering our people to depart. At laſt a mili- 
tary force appears, and compels the garriſon to ſur- 
render. A formal capitulation enſues, and his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip, which might at leaſt have been per- 
mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is de- 

tained in port twenty days, and her rudder torcibly 
taken away. This train of facts carries no appear- 
ance of the raſhneſs or violence of a Spaniſh gover- 
nor. On the contrary, the whole plan ſeems to 
have been formed and executed, in conſequence of 
deliberate orders, and à regular inſtcuction from 
the Spaniſh court. Mr. Bucarelli is not a pirate, 
nor has he been treated as ſuch by thoſe who em- 
ployed him, I feel for the honour of a gentleman, 

when J affirm that our K ing owes him a fignal re- 
paration.--Where will the humiliation of this coun- 
try end! A King af Great Britain, not contented 
with placing himteif upon a level with a Spanita 
governor, deſcanda ſo low as to do a notorious in- 
juſtice to that governor, As a ſalvo for his own 
reputation, he has been advifed to traduce the cha- 
rater of a brave officer, and to treat him as a 
common robber, when he knew with ceriainty that 
Mr. Bucarelli had acted in obedicnce to bis orders, 
and had done no mord than his duty, thus it hap- 


pens 


as vt; 22 or * 
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pens in private life, with a man who has no ſpirit nor 
lenſe of honour. — One of his equals orders a ſervant 
to ſtrike him. —Inſtcad of returning the blow to the 
maſter, his courage is contented with throwing an 


alperſion, equally talle and public, upon the charac- 


ter of the ſervant. | | 
Tuts ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to intro- 
duce the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech, of 
i3 November, 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures of 
government. The exceihve caution, with which 
tie ſpeech was drawn up, had impreſſed upon me 


uin early conviction, that no ſerious relentment was 
ought of, and that the concluſion of the buſineſs, 


whenever it happened, mull, in {ome degrec, be 
diftonourable to England. There appears through 
ne whole ſpeech a guard and reſerve in the choice of 
caprefiion, which thews how careful the miniſtry 
were not to embarraſs their future projects by any 
trim or ſpirited declaration from the throne. When 


all hopes are Joſt, his Majeſty tells his parliament, 


that he 35 preparing, — not for barbarous war, but | 


(with all his mother's ſofineſs,) for a different Situa- 


tion An open hoſtility, authoriſed by the Catholic 
King, is called an af of @ governoy. This act, iv 


avoid the mention of a regular ſiege and ſurrender, 


paſſes under the piratical deſcription of /cizing by 


farce ;, and the thing taken is deſcribed, not as a part 
ol the King's ierritory or proper dominion, but 


merely as a paſſeſſian, a word expreſsly choſen in 


 comtadiction to, and excluſion of the idea of right, 


and to prepare us for a future ſurrender both of the 
tight and of the poſſcſfion, Vet this ſpeech, Sir, 
Cautious and cquivocal as it is, cannot, by any ſo- 

Phiſtry, | 
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phiſtty, be accommodated to the meaſures, which 
have fince been adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, 
hat whatever might be given up by ſecret ſtipulati- 
on, ſome care would be taken to ſave appearances to 
the public. The event ſhews us, that to depart, in 
the minuteſt article, from the nicety and ſtrifineſs 
of punRilio, is as dangerous to national honour, as 
female virtue, The woman, who admits of one 

ſamiliarity, ſeldom knows where to ſtop, ot what to 
refuſe ; and when the counſels of a great country 
give way in a ſingle inſtance, —-when they once are 
inclined to ſubraiſſion, every ſtep accelerates the ra- 
pidity of the deſcent, The miniſtry themſelves, 
when they framed the ſpeech, did not foreſee, that 
they ſhould ever accede to ſuch an accommodation, 
as they have ſince adviſed their maſter to accept ot. 

Tux King ſays, The honour of my crown and tie 
"ights of my people are deeply affected. The Spaniard, 

his reply, ſays, [ give you back poſſeſſion, but I ad- 
kere to my claim of prior right, reſerving the aſſertion 
of it for a more javaurable opportunity. 

Tas ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand of 
 fatisfattien, and, if that faiis, I am prepared to da 
myſelf juſtice. This immediate demand muft have 
been fent to Madrid on the 12th of September, or in 
few days after, It was certainly refuſed, os evad- 
cd, and the King has net done himſelf juſtice. —_ 
© When the firſt magiſtrate ſpeaks to the nation, ſome 
care ſhould bet: aken of his apparent veracity, 


THz ſpeech proceeds to ſay, I ſhall not diſcontims 5 


my preparations until I have received proper reparali- 
for the injury. If this aſſurance may be relied on, 


hat an enormous expence 15 entailed , ſine die, upon 
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this unhappy country! Reſtitution of 2 poſſeſſion, 
and reparation of a injury are as different in ſub- 
{tance, as they are in language. The very act of 
reſtitution may contain, as in this inſtance it palpa- 
bly does, a ſhameful aggravation of the injury. A 
man of fpirit does not meaſure the degrees of an in- 
jury by the mere pofitive damage he has ſuſtained. 
He conſiders the principle on which it is founded; 
he reſents the ſuperiority aſſetted over him; and 
rejects with indignation the claim of right, which 
would force him to acknowledge. 
Tux motives, on which the Catholic King makes 
reſtitution, are, it poflible, more inſolent and diſ- 
graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declaratory 
condition annexed to it. After taking four months 
to conſider, whether the expedition was undertaken 
by his own, orders or not, he condeſcends to difavow 
the enterprize, and to reſtore the iſland,——not from 
any regard to juſtice net from any regard he 
bears to his Britannic Majeſty, but merely from 1 
perſuaſion, in which he is, of the pacific fe nliments of 
the King of Great Britain. — At this rate, if our King 
had diſcovered the ſpirit of a man,— if he had made 
a peremptory demand of ſatisfaQtion, the King ci 
Spain would have given him a peremptory refuſa 
But why this unreaſonable, this ridiculous mention 
of the King of Great Britain's pacific intentions? 
Have they ever been in queſtion ? Was He the ag 
_ grefſor ? Does he attack foreign powers without p- o- 
vocation ? Does he even refiſt, when he is inſulted ? 
No, Sir, if any ideas ef ſtrife or hoſtitiry have en- 
tered hia 15701 mind, 2 have a very different di- 
rect on. 
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re Con. The enemies of England have nothing to 
{ear from them. 

AFTER all, Sir, to what kind of difavowat has the 
King of Spain at laft confented ? Suppoſing it made 
in proper time, it ſhould have been accompanied 
with inftant reſtitution ; and if Mr. Bucarctti ated 
without orders he deſerved death. Now, Sir, inſtead 
of immediate reftitution, we have a four months ne- 
gociation, and the officer, whoſe act is difavowed, 
returns to court, and is loaded with honours. == 
Ir the actual fituation of Europe be confidered, 

the treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly 
of Lord North, who takes the whole upon himfelf, 
Wil appear in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation. 
Ous allies were maſters of the Mediterranean. The 
King of France's preſent averſion from war, and the 
diftraftion of his affairs are notorious, He is now 
in a ftate of war with his people, In vain did the 
Cs cholic King folicir him to take part in the quarrel 
avainft us. His finances were in the laft diforder, 
and it was probable that his troops might find ſuffi= 
cient employment at home. In theſe circumſtances, 
we might have dictated the law to Spain. There 
%% no terms, to which ſhe might not have been 
compelled to ſubmit. At the worſt, a war with 
Spain alone Carries the faireſt promie of advantage. 
ne good effect at leaſt would have been immedi- 
itely produced by it. The deſertion of Fance 
would have irritated her ally, and in all probability © 
have diſſolved the family compact. The feene is 
ow fatally changed. The advantage is thrown a- 
way. The molt favourable opportunity is loſt, — 
. Hereatter we fail know the value of it, When 
| 9 8 55 3 1 g | 9 9955 the | 
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the French King is reconciled to his ſubjects; when 
Spain has compleated her preparations; when the 
collected ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon attack < 
us at once, the King himſelf will be able to deter- 
mine upon the wiſdom or imprudence of his preſent 
conduct. As far as the probability of argument ex- 
tends, we may ſafely pronounce, that a conjunc- 
ture, which threatens the very being of this coun- 
try, has been wilfully prepared and forwarded by 
our own miniſtry, How far the people may te 
animated to reſiſtance under the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, I know not ; but this I know with certainty, 
that, under the dae adminiſtration, or if an» 
thing like it ſhould continue, it is of very litt 
moment whether we are a Conquered nation . 
not “. | 

Having 8 thus far in the high road of 
matter of fact, I may now be permitted to wand! 
a little into the field of imagination. Let us ba- 
niſh from our minds the perſuaſion that theſe event: 
have really happened in the reign of the beſt 0. 


4 The King's acceptance of the Spanitk AmbaTador's decluratin®, 
is crawnupin barbarous French, and figned by the Earl ef Rochfe 
This diplomatic Lord has ſpent his life in the ſtudy and prect.c 
Ftiquettes, and is ſuppoſed to be a profound maſter of the ceren 
nies. I will not rafult him by any reterence to grammar or CUM? 
ſenſe, if he were cven acquainted with the common forms of hs © 
fice, I ſhould think him as well qualified for it, as any man 1: | his 
Majeſty „ tervice,-—'The reader is requeſted to obſerve Lord Roc 
Lach method of authenticating a public inſtrurnent, © En tor de 
quoi, ms ſouſhgae, un des principaux Secretaires d' Etat S MB. 
ai ſigue la preſente de ma ſignature ordinaiie, ct icelle fait apyoler 
e cachet dens Arte.“ lu three lines there ate no les than 
ven falſe concords. But the man docs not even know the itte of ©: 
ochce If he had known it, he would have ſaid, “ ni, foul zac. 
© Secreta.cc d' Etat de S. RI. B. avous ſigne, C. 
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, princes. Let us conſider them as nothing more 
man the materials of a fable, in which we may 
conceive the Sovereign of {ome other country to 
be concerned. I mcan to violate all the laws of 


probability, when 1 ſuppoſe that this imaginary. 


 Eing, after having voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in 
the eyes of his ſubjects, might return to a ſenſe of 
his diſhonour z—that he might perceive the ſnare 
laid for him by his miniſters, and feet a ſpark of 


ſhame kindling in his breaſt.— The part he mult 
then be obliged to act, would overwhelm him with 
coafahon. To his parliament he muſt fay, I called 


you together to receive your advice, and have never 


aſked your epinton.— To the merchant, —/ dave di- 


ſtreſſed your commerce , I have dragged your feamen 
vt of your fhips, I have loaded you with a grievms 
werght of inſurances, —To the landholder, — I fold 


you war was bob probable, when I was determined to 


Jubmit to any terms "of accommodation ; ] extorted 


new taxes from you before it was poſſible they could he 


_ wanted, and am now unable te account for the applica» 
{121 of them.—To the public creditor,---/ have de- 


vered up your fortunes a prey to foreigners and to the 
wi!eft of your fellow-jubjefts, Perhaps this repent- 
ing Prince might conciude with one general acknow- 
iedgment to them all, — I have involved every rank of 


my ſubjects in anxiety and diſtrejs, and have nothing. 
4% offer you in return, but the certainty of national 
 diſhonour, an armed truce, arul peace without fecu- 


rity. 


1r theſe accounts were ſettled, there would ſtill 


remain an apology to be made to his navy and to his 


army. "To the firſt he would {ay n were nee. 
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the terrer of the world. But go back te your far 
bours, A man diſhonourtd, as 1 am, has 15 uſe for 

your ſervice. It is not probable that he would ap- 
pear again before his ſoldicrs, even in the pacific 
Ceremony of a review“. But wherever he ap- 

peared, the humiliating confeſſion would be eu 
torted from him, I have received a blow,—gnd had 
not ſpirit to reſent it. I demanded ſaiisfaftion, and 
 Feve accepted a declaration, in which the right tb 

Hike me again is afſertedl and confirmed. His coun- 
_ tenance at leaſt would ſpeak this language, and even 
this guards would bluſh for him. 

Bur to return to our argument.—'T'he ry, 
it Teems, are labouring to draw a line of diftintion 
| betwetn the honour of the crown and the rights of 
the people. I bis new idea has yet been only ſtart- 
ed in diſcourſe, for in effeRX boch objects have beer 
5 equally ſacrificed. I neither underſtand the diftinc- 
hue, nor what uſe the miniſtry propoſe to make of 
The King's honour 18 that of his people. 1 heir 
: _ honour and real intereſt are the ſame — I am 
not contending for a vain punctilio. A clear, un- 
blemiſhed character comprehends not only the inte- 
grity that will not offer, but the ſpirit that will not 
ſubmit to an injury; and whether it belongs to an 
individual or to a community, it is the foundation 
of peace, of independence, and of ſafety. Private 
credit is wealth public honour is ſecurity.— The 
feather that adorns the royal bird, ſupports his 
fight, Strip him of his plumage and you fix him 
1 the earth. | _ JVUNIUS. 


* A Miſtake. He appears before them every day, wich the mark 
of 4 blow upon bis tace. SI puder * 
LET- 
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LETTER XIII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ab- 
VERTISER, 


SIR, „ Mie CHE: 


HOPE, your correſpondent Funas is better em- 


ployed than in anſwering or reading the criti- 
ciſms of a news-paper, This is a taſk, from which, 
if he were inclined to ſubrhit to it, his friends ought 
to relieve him. Upon this principle, I ſhall under- 
take to anſwer Anti- Junius; more, I believe, tb 
his conviction than to his ſatisfaQion. Not daring 


to attack the main body of Funius's laſt letter, he 


triumphs in having, as he thinks, furpriſed an out- 


poſt, and cut off a detached argurment, a mere ſtrag- 


ling propoſition. But even in this petty warfare, 
hc ſhall find himtelf defcated. 


Jux1vs does not ſpeak of the 8paniſh nation us 
the natural enemies of England. He applies that 
deſcription with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to 


the Spaniſh Court. From the moment, when a 


Prince of the Honfe of Bourbon afcended that 
throne, their whole ſyſtem of government was in- 
verted and became hoſtile to this country. Unity 
vi poſſeſſion introduced a unity of politics, and 


Lewis the fourteenth had reafon when he faid to kts 


grandſon, “ The Pyrenzrs are removed. "The TR -- 
rory of the prefent centuty is one 3 confine ST 
mation of the prophecy. I 
Ir Aﬀertion * That vidlencs * oppreſſion at 
* Fome can oniy be ſupported by treachery and ſub- 


1 wif an abroad, is applied to a free people, whoſe 
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Tights are invaded, not to the government of 2 


country, where deſpotic, or abſolute power is con 
ſefledly veſted in the prince; ; and with this appli 


Cation, the aſſertion 1 is (rve, An abſolute monarch 


having no points fo © arry at home, will naturally 


| maintain the honour of his crown in all Is tranſ- 


actions with foreign powers. But if we could { up- 
poſe che Sovercign of a free nation, poſſeſſed with 
a deſign to make himſelf abſolute, he would be in- 


f conſiſtent with hin ſelf if he ſuſſercd his projects to 
be interrupted or embarraſſed hy a loreign war 


unleſs that war tended, as in ſome cafes it might, 
promote his principal deſign. Of the three excep- 


tions to this general rule of conduct, (quoted by 


— 


Anti-Junius) that of Oliver Cromwell is the only 


one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the ſubmiſſion 
of his parliament, was as abſolute a prince as Lew:- 


the Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government 
was not oppreſſive to the people; and as to her fo- 


reign wars, it ought to be conſidered that they were 
wnawvidable, Tue national honour was not in queſ- 


tion. She was compell-d to fight in defence of her 
own perſon and of her title to the crown. In the 


common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Otiver Dee 
ſhould haye cultivated the friendſhip of fureign 


| Powers, or atleaſt have avoided diſputes with them, 
the better to eſtabluh his tyranny at home. Had 
| he been only a bad man, he would have ſacrificed 

the honour of the nation to the ſucceſs of his do- 
meſtic policy. But, with all his crimes, be had the 


| ſpirit of an Engliſhman. The conduct of ſuch a 


man muſt always be an exception to vulgar rules. 


He had abilities ſufficient to reconcile contradicti- 
: ons, | 
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097, and to make a great nation at the ſme mo- 
ment unhappy and formidable. If it were not for 
the reſpect I hear the miniſter, I could name a man, 
who, without one grain of underſtanding, can do 
half as much as ( Oliver Cromwell. 


Wy HETHER Or DO there be a {erret Jyflem in the 


cloſet, and what may be the object of it, are queſ- 
tions, Which can only be determined by appear- 
ances, and on Which every. man muſt decide for 
aimſelt. 


THE whole plan of Junius 5 lette er proves that he 


himſelf makes no diſtinction between the real ho- 
nour of the crown and the real intereſt of the peo- 
ple. In the climax, io winch your correſpondent 
objects, Junius adopts the language of the Court, 
aud, by that conformity, gives ſtrength to his ar- 
gument, He ſays that, the King has not only ſa- 


e crificed the intereſts of his people, but, (what was ; 
© 1 likely to touch him more neariy,) ae Per o 


cs reputation and the dignity of his crown.” 

THE queries, put by Auti- funtus, can only be 
anſwered by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they are, 
I ſancy they will not confeſs thai they have for ſo 
many years, maintained poſſoſſion of another man's 


Property. After admitting the aſſertlon 5 the mi- 


nftry—viz. that the Spamards hed ns rightzul claim, 
and after juſtif ing chem for laying fo ;—at is Mis 
buſineſs not ine, to give us foie good reaſon for 
their ſuffering the pretenſions of Spain tc be @ fubjeft 
of negociatian. He admits the facts z —iet him re- 

C91 acile them it he can. | 5 


TIE laſt paragraph b | rings us 1 40 * or: g- 


gal queſtion, Wliether the Spani th declaration con- 
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tains ſuch a ſatisfa ction as the King of Great Britain 
enght to have accepted. "This was the field, upon 
which he ought to have encountered Junius openly 
ond fairly, Bur here he leaves the argument, as 
„o longer detenfible. I ſhall therefore conclude 
with one general admonition to my fellow ſubjects , 
—that, when they hear theſe matters debated, they 
mould not ſuffer themſelves to be milled by general 
6eciamations upon the conveniences of peace, or 
the miſeries of war. Between peace and war, ab- 
ſtractedly, there is not, there cannot be a queſtion 
in the mind of a rational being. The real queſtions 
are, Have we any ſecurity that the peace wwe have . 
dearly purchaſed will laſt a t velvemonth 5 and, it 
wot, Have we, ar have we nut, ſacrificed the Jr 
ell em of making war *vith uvantage? 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
LETTER XIV. 


1 THE - PRINTER OF: THE PUBLIC. AD- 
VERTISER. 


SIR; , e Abril, 1791 
O write for profit without taxing the preſs; 
-—to write for fame and to be unknown: to 
ſupper! the intrigues of faction and to be difowned, 
a 2 Cangerous auxiliary, by every party in the 
kingdom, are contradiétions, which the miniſter 
muſt reconcile, before } forteit my credit with the 
pubtic. I may quit the ſervice, but ic would be 
ablurd to ſuſpec me of delertion. Ihe reputation 
n theſe payers is an honourable pledge for my al- 


2 3 


'achment to the people. To facrifics a | reſpec 


CI; &4* 
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£1414 AMcr, and to renounce the eſteem of ſociety, re- 
Autres more than Mr. Wedderburne's reſolution ; 
and though, in him, it was rather a profeſſion than 
a defertion of his principles, [I ſpeak tenderly of 
his gentleman, for when treachery is in queſtion, I 
think we ſhould make allowances {or a Scotchman, ] 


vel we have ſeen him in the houſe of commons 
overwhelmed with contuſion, and almoſt bereft of 


ils facuitics.-—But iu truth, Sir, I have left no room 


or an accommodation with the piety of St. James's, 


offences are not to be redeemed by recantation 
or repentance. On one fide, our warmeſt patiicts 
would diſclaim me as a burthen to their honeſt ambi- 
on. On the other, the vilett proſtitution, if Furius 
Could deſcend to it, would loſe its natural merit and 
influence in the cabinet, and treachery be ao longer 
4 recommendation to royal tavour. 

Tux perſons, who, till within theſe feur 5 years, 


dave been the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their Zeal for | 


kizh church and prerogative, are now, it ſeems, the 
ieat aſſertors of the privileges of the houſe of com- 
mons. This ſudden alteration of their ſentiment 

cr language carries With it a ſuſpicious appearance. 
When I hear the undefined privileges of the popular 
branch of the legiſtature exalted by 'Tories and Ja- 
2obites, at the CXPENCE of thoſe ſtrict rights, which, 
are known to the iubject and limited by the faws, I 
Cannot but ſuſpect, that tome miichievous FOR. 
in agitation, t6 deſtroy both law and privilege, by 
oppofing them to each other. They who have uni- 
iormly denied the power of the whole legiſlature to 
alter the deſcent of the crown, and whoſe anceſtors, 
* rebellion againſt his Majefty's family, have de- 
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fended that doQrine at the hazard of their lives, now 
tell us that privilege of parliament is the only rule © 
richt, and the chief ſecurity of the public freedom, --- 
I fear, Sir, that, while forms remain, there has bee 
tome material change in the ſubſtance ot our conſt} - 
tutton. The oppinions of theſe men were too abſurd 
to be eafily renounced. Liberal doctrines are capa - 

ie of improvement. — There are profclites from 
athciſm, but none from ſuperſlition.—If their pre- 
{ent profeſſions were ſincere, I think they could no! 
but be highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, con 
cerning patliamentary privilege, unneceffarily ſtarted 
at a ſeaſon ſo unfavourable to the houſe of commons. 
and by ſo very mean and inſignificant a perſon as the 
minor Onflow. The) knew-that the preſent houſe 
of commons, having commenced hoſtilities with the 
people, and degraded the authority of the laws by. 
their own example, were likely enough to be refiit- 
ed, per fas & nefas, If they were really friends to 
privilege, they would have thought the queſtion of 
right too d2ngerous to be hazarded at this feaſon, 

ud, without the formality of a convention, would 
have left it undecided. 

1 rave been ſilent hitherto, though not from that 
ame ul ind:Ference about the intereſts of ſociety 
which too many of us profeſs, and call moderation. 
+ confefſ:, Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my educa- 
tion, in favour of a houſe of commons, ſtill hang 
ng about me. I thonght that a queſtion, between 
kw and privilege, could never be brought to a for- 
mal deciſion, without: inconvenience to t ne public 
fervicc, or 2 manifeſt diminiition of legal liberty; — 
that it onzhit  thereſorc to be carefully ** oided : arid 
| wh en 


2 


vw 


JUNIUSs. 


when I faw that the vioience of the houſe of com- 
mons had carried them too far to retreat, I determin- 
ed not to deliver a haſty opinion upon a matter of 
{> much delicacy and importance. 

TRE ſtate of things is much altered in this coun- 
try, fince it was neceſſaty to protect our repreſenta- 
tives againſt the direct the power of the crown, We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but 
every thing from undue influence. Formerly it was 
the intereſt of the heople, that the privileges of par- 
iament ſhould be left unlimited and undefined. At 
preſent it is not only their intereſt, but J hold it t 
be eſſentially neceſſary to the pretervation cf the con- 
ſtitution, that the privileges of parliament ſhould 
de ſtrictly aſcertained, and confined within the nar- 

roweſt bounds the nature of their inſtiturion will Ad - 
mit of, Upon the fame principle, on which | Mui 
have reſiſted prerogative in the laſt century, I now 
reſiſt privilege. It is indifferent to me, whether the 
crown, by its own immediate act, impoſes new, and 
| diſpenſes with old laws, or whether the ſame 
'trary power produces the fame eifets through the 
medium of the houſe of commons. We trutted our 
repreſentatives With privileges for their own deter 
and ours. We cannot hinder their deſertion, but 
we can prevent their carrying over their arms to the 
lervice of the enemy Ir will be ſald, that I begin 
with endeavouring to reduce the argument concern- 
ung privilege to a mere queſtion of converience ;— 
that I deny at one moment what I would allow ai 
| another; ard that to refiſt the power of a prokitut- 
d houſe of commons may 
iN ous to all future e dee ee ＋ 
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generally, that human affairs are in no inſtance go- 


verned by ſtrict poſuive. richt. It change of cir- 
<umſtances were to have no weight in directing our 


conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourie of 


mankind would be nothing more than a contention 
between poſitive and equitable right, Scociety would 
be a ſtate of war, and law itfelf would be injuſtice. 
On this general ground, it is highly reaſonable, tha: 
the degree of our ſubmiſſion to, privileges, which 
have never been defined by any poſitive law, ſhould 


be conſidered as a queſtion of convenience, and pro- 
portioned to the confidence we 7ecpole in the inte. 


grity of our reprefentatives. As to the injury we 


may do to any future and more re ſpectable houſe of 


commons, I own } am not now ſanguine enough tv 
expect a more plentiful harveſt of parliamentary. 
virtue in one year than in another. Our political 
climate is feverely altered; and, without dwelling 


upon the depravity Of modern times, I think no rea- 
{onable man will expeR that, as human nature i 


conſtituted, the enormous influence of the crow! 
fhcuid cexte to prevail over the virtue of individuals, 


The miſchief lies (oo deep to be cured by any re- 


med „ lels than fore great con uition, which may 

either carry back the conſtitution to its orig inal priu 
ciples, or utterly defiroy it. I do not doubt that, 
in the brit ſeſſion after the next election, forme po- 


_ Pular meaſures may be adapted. The preſent houſe 


of commons have in arcd themſelves by too early ard 
ptouc proteſion of their principles; and if a ſtrain 
of profiitution, which had no example, were within 
the reach ot emulation, it might be imprudent 0 


hazard the (xpetiment % loon. But atter all. 81 7. 


44 | 7 * 
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it 1s very immeterial whether a houſe of commons 


Mall pre ſerve their virtue fora week, a month, of a 
1car. The influence, which makes a ſeptennial 
parliament dependant upon the pleaſure of the 


oben, has a permanent operation, and cannot {all ef 


{uccels, My premiſes, I know, will be denied in 
argument, but every man's conicience tells him they 
ate true. It remains then to be conſidered, Whether 
it be ſor the intereſt of the people that privilege OI 
parliament (which *, in reſpect to the purpoſes, for 
which it has hitherto been acquieſced under, is 


mere ly nominal) ſhould be contracted within ſome 


certain limits, or whether the ſubje ct ſhall be left at 
the mercy of a power, arbitrary upon the face f 
and notoriouſly under the direction of the crown, 

i DO not mean to decline the queſtion of right, 
On the contrary, Sir, join iſſue with the advocates 
for privilege, and affirm, that, ** excepting the cates, 
herein the houſe of commons are a court of ju- 
** cicature, [to which, from the nature of their 
office, a coercive power muſt long] and except- 
ung ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt their 
proceedings, they have no legal authority to im- 
* priſon any man for any ſuppoicd viclation of pri- 
** vilege whatſoever.” It is not pretended that pri- 


* © The neceſſity of {ecaring the hovſe of commons againlt che 
* King's power, ſo that no interruption might be given. ether to tha 


* 4:tcrdance of the meinbers in parliament or. the frecdom ol. debate 
Vas the foundation of parliamentary privilege; and we may ere, 
in all the addreſſes of new appointed Speikors to the Sovereign, the 


'* nimolt privilege they demardl is liberty of tpeech and freedom. 


* tram arretis. The very woid privilege, means no more than im- 
uinngnity, or a lafeguard to the party who poſſeſſes. it, and can never 
de conſtrued into an ative power ol invadipg the rights of others.!“ 


vilege, 
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vilege, as now claimed, has ever been defined ct 
confirmed by ſtatute; neither can it be ſaid, with 
any colour of truth, to be a part of the common lau- 
of England, which had grown into preſcription, long 


before we knew of the exiſtence of a houſe ot cotu- 


mons. As for the law of parliament it is only another 


name for the privilege in qué ſtion; and fince the 


power of creating new privileges has been formal!) 
renounced by both houſes, — ſipce there is no code, 
in which we can ſtudy the law of parliament, we 
have but ore way left to make ourſelves acquaintcd 


With it ;—thatis, to compare the nature of the inſti- 


tation of a houſe of commons, with the facts upon 
record. To eftabliſh a claim of privilege in cithcr 


nduſe, and to diſtinguiſh original right from uiurpa- 


tion, it muſt appear that it is ind:ſpentably necellary 
tor the performance of the duty they are employed 
in, and alſo that it has been uniformly allowed. 
rom the $:{t part ct this deſcription it follows cleai- 


Iv, that whatever privilege does of right belong o 
2 preſent houſe of commons, did equally belong tv» 


he firſt aſſembly of their predeceſſors, was as com- 
— — veſted in them, and might have been exciciſ- 
din the ſame extent. From the ſecond we muff 
infer, that privileges, which for ſeveral centurics, 


were not only ne ver allowed, but :ever even claimed 


dy the houſe of commons, muſt be founded __ 


uſurpation. The conſtitutional duties of a houſe ot 
commons, are not very complicated nor myſterious. 
They are to propoſe or aſſent to wholetome laws tor. 


the benefit ef the nation. 3 are to grant the 
necetHary aids to the king ;---prtition for the redret3 
of cane 8 and brolecuts 121811 Lreaton 1 high 


1 ie 3* 


und tus, u 


crimes againſt the ſtate, If unlimited privilege be 
neceſſary to the performance of theſe duties, we 
have reaſon to conclude that, for many centuries 
after the inſtitution of the houſe of commons, they 
were never performed. I am not bound to prove a 
negative, but I appeal to che Engliſh hiſtory when 
{ affirm, that, with the exceptions already (ated, 
«hich yet I might ſafely relinquiſh) there is no pre- 
redent, from the year 1265 to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, of the houſe of commons having impri- 
ſoned any man (not a member of their houſe) fer 
contempt or breach of privilege. In the moſt fla- 
grant caſes, and when their acknowledged privileges | 
were moſt groſsly vioiated, the poor Commons, as 
they then ſtiled themſelves, never took the power 
of puniſhment into their own hands, They either 
ſought redreſs by petition to the King, or, what is 
more remarkable, applied for juſtice to the houſe of 
lords; and when ſatisfaction was denied them or 
delayed, their only remedy was to refuſe proceed- 
ing upon the King's buſineſs. So little conception 
had our anceſtors of the monitrons doctrines, now 
maintained concerning privilege, that, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, even liberty of ſpeech, the vital prin- 
ciple of a deliberative aſſembly, was reſtrained, by 
the Queen's authority, to a ſimple aye or 10, and 
this reſtriction, though impoſed upon three ſucceſ- 
hve parliaments “, was never once Giputed by che 
bouſe of commons. 5 | 
I xxow. there are many ptecedents of arbitrary 
commitments for contempt. But, beſides that they 
are of too modern a date to warrant a preſumption 


* In the years 1 £93—1597—=and 1601, 


. Hf that 
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that ſacl a power was originally veſted in the hole 


of common, -d alone does not conſtitute Ng. 
If it docs, peer warrants were lawful.— An ord: 
nance of the two houſes has a force equal to lau 
ard he criminal juriſdiction afſumed by the mg 
mons in 1621, in the cale of Edward Lloyd 
good precedent, to warrant the like ding c 
againit any man, who ſhall unadviſedly mention tic 
folly” of a King, or the ambition of a Princels.-- 


The truth is, Sir, that the greateſt and moſt en. 


ceptionable part of the privileges now contended 
for, were introduced and aſſerted by a houſe c 


commons which aboliſhed both monarchy and pes: 
age, and whoſe proceedings, although they enacd 
in one glorious act of ſubſtantial juſtice, could ne 


way be reconciled to the forms of the conſtitution 

Their ſacceſſors profited by the example, ard cor. 
firmed their power by a moderate or a popular u. 
of it. Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorio- 


innovation at one period, to be tacitly admitted + 


the privilege of parizament at another. 

Ir however it could be proved, from cor ide | 
tions ot neceſſity or convenience, that an unlim.« 
power of commitment cught to he intruſted to 
houſe of commons, and that in faf they have en 
erciſed it without oppoſit ion, ſtill, in contemplation 
of law, the preſumption is ſtrongly againſt then! 
It 15 a leading maxim of the laws of England (and. 

withcut- it, all laws are nugatory) that there is 10 
right without a remedy, nor any legal power wit“ 
out a legal courſe to carry it into effect. Let the 
powers now in queſtion, be tricd by this rule. The 


Speaker iſſues his Warrant of attachment. T': 


Party 


2 — — 
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party attached either reſiſts force with force, or ap- 
peals to a magiſtrate, who declares the warrant il- 


legal, and diſchatzes the priſoner. Does the law 


provide nb legal means for inforcing a legal war- 
rant ? Is there no regular proceeding pointed out in 
our law books to aſſert and vindicate the authority 
of fo high a churt as the houfe of commons? The 
gueſtion is anſwered directly by the fact. Their 
umawful commands are refiited, and they have no 
remedv., The impriſonment of their own mem- 
Hers is revenge indeed, hut it is no aſſertion of the 
privilege they contend for“ Their whole proceed- 


ing flops, and there they ſtand, aſhamed to retreat, 
4nd unable to advance. Sir, theſe ignorant men 
mould be informed that the execution of the laws 


ot England is not left in this uncertain; defencelets 
condition. It the proceſs of the courts of Weſt- 
minſter-hall be reſiſted, they have a direct courſe, 


ſufficient to inſorce ſubmiſton. The court of 


King's Bench comrmants the Sheriff to raiſe the 


poſſe comitatus. The courts of Chancery and Ex- 


quer iſſue a writ of rebelliong which mult alto 
he ſupported, if neceſſary, by the power of the 
county.——To whom will our honeſt repreſentatives 
direft their writ of rebellion? The guards, I doubt 
en, are willing enough to be employed, but they 
o. nothing of the doQtrine of writs, and may 
think it neceſſary 0 wall for a jetter trom Lord 
Barrington. | 


# Upon their own principles, they ſhould have at Mr. : 


V- \!kes, who had been gnilty of a greater offence than even the 
\.»74-Mayor or Alderman Oliver, But after Keane ordering bim 

attend, they at laſt adjontned beyond the day pointed for bis at- 
adance, and by this meas, pitiful evaſion, gave np the point, — 
: dach be force of concious guilt ! 
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Ir may now be objeted to me, that my arg u- 


ments prove too much; for that certainly there 


may be inſtance s of contempt and inſult to the how 
of comm, which do not fall within my own ex 
ceptious, J yet, in regard to the dignity of the hon 


ought ot to paſs "unpuniſhed, Be it ſo.— The 
courts of cruninal jurifdiftion are open to profec!- 
| tions, which the Attorney General may commence 


by information or indictment. A libel, tending to 


alperſe or vilify the houſc of commons, or any of 


their members, may be as ſeverely puniſhed in thc 
court of King's Bench, as a hbel upon the King 85 
Mr. De Grey thought ſo, when he drew up ihe 


information upon my letter to his Majeſty, or b. 


had no meaning in charging it to be a ſcandalous 
bel upon the hovie of commons. In my opinie. 


* * 


by appealing to the Jaws when they are often, 
than by violating the firſt principle of natural u/- 


tice, which forbids us to be Judges, when we ate 


parlics to the cauſe *, 


I Do not mean to purſue them through the re 
mainder of their proceedings. In their firſt rc 


tions, it is poſſible they might ave been Aeecives 


by ill-conſidered precedents. For the reſt, there : 


* « If it be demanded, in caſe a ſubject ſhould be committee = 


10 eiche tow! 2, ſor a matter manifeſtly out o; their jufiſdiction, wha 


4% remedy can he have? 1 anſwer, that { cannot well be imagirer 


© (hat the Jaw, which favour: nothing more than the liberty of 
« ſyhice, hop1d give 25.4 remedy againit commitments by the 
40 hum(els, appearing to be llc Zal, and yer give us NG anner ( 


AP * Mes again a cor mitmert by vur fellow fubjeAs, © "nally 2 ebe 
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„no colour of palliation or excuſe. They. have ad- 
viſed the King to reſume a power of diſpenſing 
ich the laws by royal proclamation *; and Kings 
we ſce are ready enough to follow ſuch advice. — 
By mere violence, and without the ſhadow of right, 
they have expunged the record of a judicial pro- 
J-eeding f. Nothing remained, but to attribute to 
their own vote a power of ſtopping the whole dii- 
tribution of criminal and civil juſtice. 

THE public virtues of the chief magiſtrate bave 
long fince ceaſed to be in queſtion, But ig is laid 
hat he has private good qual; ties, and I wyſelf 
have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 
now brought to the teſt. If he loves his people, 
he will diſſolve a parliament, which they can never 
-onfide in or reſpect.— If he has any regard for his 
own honour, be will diſdain to be any longer con- 
nected with ſuch abandoned proſtitution. But if 1. 
ere conceivable, that a King of this country bad 
loft all ſenſe of perſonal honour, and ali concern 
tor the welfare of his ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, * 
mould be contented to renounce the forms of the 


* That their practice might be every way cooformable to their 
-2rinciples, the houſe proceeded to adviſe the crown o publiſh a pro- 
a univerſally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Mortton pub- 

ei proteſted againſt it before it was iſſued; and Lord Mansfield, 
though not ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with horror, It is 
remackable enough that the very men, who adviſed the proclamation, 
and who hear it arraigned every day both within doors and without, 

re not daring enough to utter one word in its defence, nor have they 
ventured to take the leaſt notice of Mr. Wilkes tor dilchargiag the 
recfons apprehended under it. 


+ Leid Chatham ver properly cated his the a of a mob, not 
of a ſenate, 
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conſtitution once more, if there were no other way 
to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the people *. 


] U NI US 
EET TER XLV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ab 
| | VERTIS ER. | 


SIR, | 1 May 1771. 
HEY, who object to detached parts of ſunius's 
laſt letter, either do not mcan him fairly, or 
have not conſidered the general ſcope and courſe of 
his argument.—There are degrees 1n all the privatc 
vices, MW hy not in public proſtitution ?-—The in. 


fuence of the crown naturally makes a ſeptennia] 


* When Mr. Wilkes was to be punitted, they wade no ſcruple 
about che privileges of parlament; and although it was as well know-·a 
as any matter of public record and uninterrupted cuſtom could be, that 


the members of either houſes are privileged except in caſe of treaſon, 


| felony, or breach of peace, they declared without heſitation that privi- 
lege of parhament did not extend to the caſe of @ ſeditiogs libel; and un- 
_ denbtedly they would have done the ſame if Mr. Wilkes had been 


proſecuted for any other miſdemeanor whatſoever, The minittry arc 


of a ſudden grown wonderſully careful of privileges, which their rre- 
deceſſore were as ready to invade. The known laws of the land, che 


rights of the ſubjeQ, the ſanctity of charters, and the reverence due 140 


nur magiſtrates, muſt all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, 1 


2 privilege of which no man knows either the origin or the cent 
The houte of commons judge of their own, privileges without appeal ; 
they may take offence at the moſt innocent a ion, and impriſon the 


| perſon who offends them, during their arbitrary will and pleaſure. 


The party has no remedy ;—he cannot appeal from their juriſdiction ; 


and if he queſtions the privilege, which he is ſuppoſed to have vio- 
ated, it becomes an aggravation of his offence, Surely this dod1ine 
\ is not to be found in Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limi- 
tation, I affirm that there js neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. 


We are the ſlaves of the houte of commons, and, through them, we arc 
the fa cf of the King and his migibers.  Anonymaus, | 
| het parlia- 


LUMENS i 


parliament dependent. Does it follow that every 
ouſe of commons will plunge at once into the loweſt 
a:þths of proſtitution Junius ſuppoſes that the 
»refent houſe of commons, in going ſuch erormons 
lengths, have been imprudent to themſelves, as well as 
wicked to the public ;—that their example is nc! 


within the reach of emulation ;,—avd that, in the firſt 
ſeſſion after the next cle Aion, , ſome popular meaſures 


may probably be adopter! He does not expect that 


diſſolution of parliament will deſtroy corruption, 


but that at leaſt it will be-a check and terror to their 
ſucceilors, who will have ſeen that, in flagrant caſes, 
heir conſtituents, can and will interpoſe with effect. 
After all, Sir, will you not endeavour to remove 
Ir alleviate the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, becaule 


on cannot eradicate the diſeaſe ? Will you not pu- 


nith vr eaſon or parricide, becauſe the ſight of a gibbet 
q des not prevent highway robberies ? When the main 


argument of Junius is admitted to be unanſwerable, 


1 think it would become the minor critic, who hunts 


tor blemiſhes, to be a little more diſtruſtful of his 


own ſagacity.— The other 0b;e&ion is hardly worth 

in anſwer. When Junius obſerves that Kings are 
ready enough to follow ſacꝶ advice, he does not mean 

10 inſinuate that, if the advice of parliament were 
200d, the King would be ſo ready to follow it. 


PHILO. JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XEVL 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THF 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, OD. 22 May, 1771. 
\ ERV early i in the debate upon the deciſion of 
the Middleſex elefion, it was well obſerved 


by Junius, that the houſe of comtnons had not on! + 
exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and 


5 ſubſequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that 
they had not even adhered to it ſtrictiy as far as it 


went. After convicting Mr. Dyſon of giving a falſe 


quotation from the journals, and having explained 
the purpoſe, which that contemptible fraud was in- 


tented to anſwer, he proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelt, 
by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoled incapacity was 
declared, —viz. ** Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, 


6c Eſq; having been this ſeſſion of parliament com- 


% mitted priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this 
<c bouſe for a high breach of truſt in the execution of 
his office, and notorious corruption when ſecre- 
7 © tary at war, Was and is incapable of being elected 
% member to ſerve in this preſent parliament.“— 

And then obſerx es that, from the terms of the vote, 
we have no right to annex the incapacitation to the 


epulſios only, for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it 


muſt ariſe equally from the expulſion and the com- 


mitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who under- 


ſtands Engliſn, will diſpute the truth and fairnefs of 


rhis conſſruction. But Funius has a great authority 
* ſupport him, which, to Rus with the Duke or 


Grafton, | 


—— —— — 98 


JUN TUS. iar 


Grafton, Laceidentally met with this morning in the 


courſe of my reading, It contains an admonition, 


vhich cannot be repeated too often. Lord Som- 
mers, in his excellent tract upon the rights of the 


people, after reciting che votes of the convention, of 
the 28th of January, 1689, viz.—“ That King 


© Tames the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert 
*© the conſtitution of this kingdom by breaking the 


c original contract between King and people; and 


cc by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons 


having violated the fundamental laws, and having 
© withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, Bath ab- 


«© dicated the government, &c. — makes this ob- 


ſervation upon it. The word abdicated relates to 


* all the clautes aforegoing, as well as to his deſert- 


ing the Hagen, or elle they would have been 


„ wholly in vain.” And that there might be no 


pretence for confining the abdication merely to the 


withdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, That . 
Hing 7 »mes, by refuſing to govern us according to that 
law, by which he held the crowns. did e * | 


nounce firs title to it. 
Ir Junius's conſtruction of the vote agdinfl Mr. 


Walpole be now admitted, {and indeed | cannot 
-omprehend how tt can honeſtly be diſputed) the 
advocates of the houſe of commons muſt either give 
up thetr precedent entirely, or be reduced to the 


neceſſity of maintaining one of the £rofleft abſur- 


dities imaginable, »IT. That a commitment to the 
Tower is a is part of, and cofitributes 


half atleaſt to the WE of the perivn who 
„ ſuffers it. 8 


54 NEED not male any excuſe ior endeavouring to 


keep 
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keep alive the attention of the public ts the deciſion | 
of the Middleſex election. The more I conſider it, 
the more Jam convinced that, as a fag, it is indeed 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, 
as a precedent, it is one of the molt dangerous that 


_ ever was cſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to come 


after us. Yet I am ſo far a moderate man, that ! 
verily believe the majority of the houſe of commons, 
when they paſſed this dangerous vote, neither under - 
ſtood the queſtion, nor knew the conſequence of 


What they were doing. Their motives were rather 


deſpicable than criminal in the extreme, One efic©t 
they certainly did not foreſee. They are now reduc- 


ed to {ach a ſituation, that if a member of the preſent 
houte of commons, were to conduct himſelf ever fo 
improperly, and in reality deſerved to be ſent back 
| to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, they 


would not dare to expel him; becauſe they know 


that the people, in order to ty again the great queſ- 


on of right, of to thwart an odious don com- 


mons, would probably overlook bis immediate un 
wor! hineſs, and return the ſame perſon to parharnen:. 


-—Pot in time, the precedent will gain ſtrength. 


A future houſe of commons will have no ſuch appre- 
henſons, conſequently will not ſcruple to follow + 
precedent, which they did not eſtabliſh. The miſer 
turnlelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extor- 


ion; but his kar ſucceeds him of courſe, and takes 


polleſñon without cenſure. No man expects him to 
mike reſtuuton, and no matter for his title, he lives bs 


quiet 7 upon the oft. e. 


PHILO JUNIUS: 


EET. 


JUNIUS 123 


LETTER XEVT: 


20 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD= 
LATISER. 
STR, | x 0&7 May, 1771. 
CONFESS my partiality to funius, and feel a 
conſiderable pleaſure in being able to commum- 
cate any thing to the public in lupport of his opinions. 
The doktrine laid down in his laſt letter concerning 
the power of the houſe of commons to commit for 
contempt, is not ſo new as it appeared to many pen- 
ple, who, dazzled with the name of privilege, had 
never ſuffered themſelves to examine the queſtion 
fairly. In the courſe of my reading this mcning, | 
et with the following paſſage in the journals of the 
houſe of commons. (Vol. 1ﬆ. page 603.) Upon oc- 
caſion of a juriſdi ion unlawfully aſſumed by the 
houſe in the year 1621, Mr. Attorney-General Noye 
gave his opinion as follows.“ No doubt but, in ſome ' 
e cxſes, this houſe may give judgment ;—in matters 
ef returns, and concerning members of our houſe, 
* cr falling out in our view in parhament ; but, for 
© foreign maticrs, knoweth not how we can Judge 
it. —Knoweth not that we have been uſed to give 
judgment in a any cules: but th ole beſore- -menti- 
% One d. | 12 
Stk Edward Coke, upon the {ame ſubje ct, ſays, 
(page 604) No queſlion but this is a houſe of re- 
* cord, and that it hath power of judicature in ſome 
*© Cales ;— have power to Jude re of returns and 


members of our houf e; one, no member „offend- 
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ing out of the parliament, <vhen he came hither and 
* 7uftified it, was cenſured for it.“ 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of 
theſe great ſages of the law, with Junius's doctrine, 
vou will find they tally exaQly.— He allows the 
power of the houſe to commit their own members 

(which however they may grofsly abuſe.) He al- 
lows their power in caſes where they are acting as 
court of judicature, viz. elections, returns, & c.— 
and he allows it in ſuch contempts as immediately 

interrupt their proceedings, or, as Mr. Noye ex 
preſſes it, falling aut in their view in parliament. 

THEY, who would carry the privileges of par- 
lament farther than Junius, either do not mean wel! 
to the public, or know not what they are doing. 
4 — government of England is a government ot 
law. We betray ourſelves, we contradit the ſpi- 

rit of our laws, and we thake the whole ſyſtem o 
Engliſh jurifprudence, whenever we intruſt a di- 
cretionary power over the life, liberty, or fortune 
of the ſubje &, to any man, or ſet of men whal- 
ſoever, upon a Preſumption that it Will not be 

| abuſed. 


r JUNHUS 


= LET TER XLVIIL 


500 THE PRINTER OP THE PUBLIC AD» 
VERTISER, | | 


e 1 R, 3 1 28 May, 1 | 1771. 
NY man, who takes the trouble of peruſing 
the journals of the houſe of commons, will 


„n de con \inced, that very mile, it any regard at 
| al, 


JUNIUS. . 


l, ought to be paid to the reſolutions of one branch 
of the legiſlature, declaratory of the law of the 
land, or even of what they call the law of parlia- 
ment. It will appear that iheſfe rejolutions have no 
one of the properties, by which, in this country, 
particuleriy, law is diſtinguiſhed from mcre 20711 
and pleaſure ; but that, on the contrary, they bear 
every mark of a power arbitrarily aſſumed and ca- 
priciouſly applied: — That they are uſually made in 
times of conteſt, and to ſerve ſome unworthy pur- 
pole of paſſion or party ; that the Jaw 1s ſeldom 
declared until after the fact, by which it is ſuppo- 
ed ro be violated ;—that legiſlation and juriſdiction 
gte united in the ſame perſons, and exerciſed at the 
ſame moment; — and that a court, from which there 


| 


s no appeal, aſſümes an original jurifdiftion in 2 


ctiminal cate ;—in ſhort, Sir, to collect a thouſand 1 
abſurdities into one maſs, * we have a law, Which : vl 
*© cannot be known becauſe it is ex pyſt fade, the | i 
de party is both legiſlator and judge, and the jurif- q Wil | 
© dition is without appeal.” Well might the |. 1 
judges fay, The law of parliament above us. £5; 1 
Fo will not wonder, Sir, that, with iheſt qua- il 
1hcations, the declaratory reſolutions of the houſe 1 
of commons ſhould appear to be in perpetual con- 9 } 
tradition, not only to common ſenſe and to the t 1 ! 
{avs we are acquainted with, (and which alone we i i} 1 
dan obey) but even to one another. I was led to ö i 
trouble you with theſe obſervations by a paſſage, 4 1 
which, to ſpeak in luteſtring, 1 met with this marn- | 1 
ing in the courſe of my reading, and upon which 1 \ 
mean to put a queſtion to the advocates for privi- _ | Wil 
ese. — n the 8th of March 0 (vide Journals, I 
vol. 
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Vol. 14. p. 565.) the houſe thought proper to come 
to che following reſolutions.— 1. bat no com- 
„ moner of England, committed by the houle of 
© commons tor breach of privilege or contempt ot 
that houte, ought to be, by any writ of Haba: 
© Corpus, made to appear in any other place, ©: 
before any other judicature, during that feiou 
of parliament, wherem ſuch perſon was fo com- 
„ mitted.”? 
2... IRAY the Serjeant at Arms, attending this 
„ houſe do make no return cf or 25 any Jak: 
** ence to the ſaid writs of Habeas Corpus, and for 
40 fuch his refuſal, that he have the protection of 
«© the houſe of commons”? *, 
WEeLBoRE Ellis, What fay you? Is this the law 
of parliament or is it not? I am a plain man, Sir, 
and cannot follow you through the phlegmatic form: 
of an oration. Speak out, "Grildrig,—fay yes, or 
o.—If you fay yes, I ſhall then inquire by what 
authority Mr. De Grey, the honeit Lord Mansfield, 
and the Barons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a 
writ of Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies of the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them, and why 
the Lieutenant of the Tower made any return to. a 
writ, which the houſe of commons had, in a ſimilar 
* If there be in reality 2% ſuch law in Englz: d. as the law of 
g arliament, which, {under the exceptions ſtated in my letter of pr 
viiege) 1 contels, after long deliberation, I very much donbr, jt cer- 
tainly ie not conſtituted by, nor can it be collected from the reſo! at; 
ons of either houſe, vtther enatling or declaratory. I deſire the 
readen will comrarc the above reſolution of the year 1704, With the 
following of the 3d of April, 1628.—“ Re ſelved, That the writ of 
++ Habeas Corpus cannot be denied, but ought to be granted to every 
© man, that is committed or detained in priſon, or o i wiſe reftrain- 
d, by the command of the Kino, the Pn; Council, or any cher, 
* t;e praying the ame,” - | | 
5 TS | inſt ince, 


TUE. 


intance, declared to be unlawful.,—If you ſay no, 
izke care you do not at once give up the cauſe, in 
ſupport of which you have ſo long and fo labori- 
ouſly tortured your underſtanding. Take care you 
do not confeſs that there is no teft by which we can 
diſtinguiſh, - no evidence by which we can deter- 
mine what is, and what is not the Jaw of parlia- 
ment. The reſclutions I have quoted ſtard upon 
„our journals, uncontroverted and unrepealed ;— 
they contain a declaration of the law of parhamen: 
by. a court, competent to the queſtion, and whoſe 
geciſion, as you and Lord Mansfield fay, - muſt be 
aw, becauſe there is no appeal from it, and they | 
were made, not haſtily, but after long deliberation 
pon a conſtitutional queſtion. — What farther {anc- 
tion or ſolemnity will you annex to any reſolution 
of the preſent houſe of commons, beyond what ap- 
pears upon the face of thoſe two reſolutions, the 
legality of which you now deny? If you ſay that 
p2rl;aments are net infallible, and that Queen Anne, 
in conſequence of the violent proceedings of that 
houſe of commons, was obliged to prorogue and 
diffolve them, L ſhall agree with you very heartily, 
aud think that the precedent ought to be followed 
mmediately. But you, Mr. Ellis, who hold this 
language, are inconſiſtent with your own principles. 
You have hitherto maintained that the houſe of 
commons are the ſole j1dges of their own privileges, 
and that their declaration does, 15 fad, conſti- 
tote the law of pailiament; yet now you confeis 
hat parliaments are ſallible, pe that chown reſolu- 
ions may be illegal, contequen:ly that their feſolu- 
tions do not conflirme te) law of Palla ment. When 
| | the 
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the King was urged to diſſolve the preſent parlia— 


ment, you adviſed him to tell his fubjects, that 4 
Was careful not ty aſſume any of thiſe powers, which 
the conſtitution had placed in other hands, && c. Yeo 
Queen Anne, it ſcems, was julified in exerting he: 
prerogative to ſtop a houſe of commons, whoi: 


proceedings, compared with thoſe of the aſi mb]. 


of which you are a moſt worthy member, were the 


perfection of juſtice and reaſon. 


I what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a man ig. 


volve himſelf who labours to maintain falfehood U. 


argument? How much better would it become the 
dignity of the houſe of commons to ſpeak plainly 


io the people, ad tell us at once, that their u 


muſt be obeyed, nn becauſe it is lawful and reaſon - 
able, but becauſe it is their will, Their conſtituents 
would have a better opinion of their candour, and, 


I promiſe you, not a worſe opimon of their 1 inte- 
krity. 


O JUNIVS. 


L E ER NIX. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE oF. char rox. 


_ MY LORD, 8 NSIT-.554 oY June, 1771 
E. profound re pet l beat to the gracio!:s 
Prince, who governs this country with no. 

leſs honour to himſelf than ſatisfaction to his ſub- 


jects, and who reſtores you to your rank under! 
ſtendard, will ſave you from a multicude of re- 
proaches. The attention I ſhould have paid to you; 
failings is involuntarily attrafted to the hand that re- 
wards them; and though I arr: not ſo partial to ihe 
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royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favour of a 
King can remove mountains of infamy, it ſerves to 
leſſen at leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides the hur- 
then, While I remember how much is due to his 
ſacred character, I cannot, with any decent ap- 
pearance of propriety, call you the meaneſt and 
the baſeſt fellow in the kingdom. I proteſt, my 
Le d, I do not think you lo. You will have a dan- 
ger ous rival, in that kind of fame to which you 
have hitherto ſo happily dire ted your ambition, 
as long as there is one man living, who thinks you 


Vorthy of his confidence, and fit to be truſted with 


any ſhare in his government. I confeſs you have 
great intrinfic merit; but take care you do not va- | 
ine it too highly. Conſider how much of it would 
have been loſt to the world, it the King had not 
graciouſly affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency 
among his ſubje&ts. If it be true that a virtuous 
man, ſtruggling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy 
of the gods, the glorious contention, between you 
and the beſt of Princes, deſerves a circle, equally 
attentive and reſpeQable. I think [ already ſee 

other gods riſing from the earth to behold it. 

Burt this language is too mild for the occaſion. 

The King is determined, that our abilities ſhall not 
be loſt to \ ſociety. The perpetration and deſcrip- 


tion of new crimes will ang: employment for us 


both, My Lord, if the perions, who have been 
loucelt in their profeſſions of patriotiſm, had done 
their duty to the public with the ſame zeal and fer- 
ſeverance that I did, I will not affert that govern- 


nent would have recovered its dignity, but at leaſt 


cur gracious Sovereign muſt have ſpared his ſub- 
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jects this laſt inſult “, which, if there be any fecl- 


ing left among us, they will reſent more than even 
the real injuries they received from every meaſure 
of your Grace's adminiſtration. In vain would he 


have looked round him for another character ſo cor. 


ſummate as yours. Lord Mansfield ſhrinks from 
his principles z—his ideas of government perhaps 
go tarther than your own, but his heart difgrac-s 


the theory of his underſtanding. Charles Fox i; 


yet in bloſſom; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, 
there is ſomething about him, which even treache- 
ry cannot truſt, For the preſent therefore, the bei? 


of Princes muſt have contented himſelf with Lord 


Sandwich. —Y ou would long fince have received 
your Gnal diſmiſſion and reward; and J. my Lord, 

who do not eſteem you the more ſor the high office 
you poſleſs, would willingly have ale you to 


your retirement. There is furely ſomething ſingu- 


larly benevolent in the character of our Sovercign. 
From the moment he aſcended the throne, there is 
no crune, of which human nature is capable, (and 
I call upon the Recorder to witneſs it) that has nv! 
appeared venial in his fight, With any other 
Prince, the ſhameſul deſertion of him, in the ml 
of that diſtreſs, which you alone had created, -u 
the very criſis of danger, when he fancied he fas 
the throne already ſurrounded by men of virtue anc 
abilities, would have out-weighed the memory of. 
your former ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of 


| iullice, and underſtands the doQrine of compenſa- 
tions. He remembers with gratitude how Toon you. 
had accommodated your morals to the neceſſity c. 


* The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Leal. 
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bis ſervice ;—how cheartully you had abandoned 
the engagements of private triendſhip, and renaun- 
ce] the moit ſolemn profefions to the public. The 
ſacrifice of Lord Chatham was not loft upon him. 


Even the cowardice and perfidy of deſerang him 


may have done you no differvice ut his eſtecm, 
The inſtance was painful, but the principle might 
pleaſe. 

You did not neglect the magiſtrate, while you 
fuitered the man. The expulſion of Mr. Wilkes 
predetermined in the cabinet the power of de- 
priving the ſubjeQ of his birthright, attributed to 
a refolution of one branch of the legiſlature the 
conſtitution impudently invaded by the houſe of 
commons z—the right of defending it treacheroufly 
renounced by the houſz of lords. — Theſe are ihe 
trokes, my Lord, which, in the preſent reign, re- 


commend to office, and conſtitute a miniſter. They 


would have determined your Sovercign's judgment, 
it they had made no impreſſion upon his heart. We 
d not look for any other ſpecies of merit to as- 
count for his taking the earlieſt opportunity to re- 
call you to his councils. Yet you have other me- 
tin abundance, Mr. Hine, - the Duke of Part- 
nd, and Mr. Lorke.—Breach of truit, robbery, 
and murder. You would think it a compliment to 
Your gallantry, if J added rape to the catalogue; 
— hut the ſtile of your amours ſecures you from tre- 

aitance. I know how. well theſe ſeveral charges 
nave been defended. In the firſt inſtance, the 
breach of truſt is ſuppoſed to have been its q re- 
wa rl, Mr. Bradſhaw aftirms upon his honour, (and 
fo may thi ic gift ot ſmiling never depart tom him!) 
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i warſe and watch behind him. — And yet the Duke Was an old offer. 7 
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that you reſerved no part oi Mr. Hine's purchaſe - 
money tor your own uſe, but that every ſhilling cs 
it was ſcrupulouſly paid to governor Burgoyne.-— 
Make haſte, my Lord, —another patent, applied in 

time, may keep the Oaxs * in the family. If not, 


| Birnham Wood, I fear, muſt come to the Mace. 


ron. 
THE Duke of Portland was your earlieſt friend. 
In defence of his property he had nothing to plead, 
but equity againtt Sir James Lowther, and prefciip- 
tion againſt the crown, You felt for your friend ; 
but the law muſt take its courſe. Poſterity will ſcarce. 


believe that Lord Bute*s ſon-in-law had barely inte- 


reſt enough at the treaſury to get his grant compleat 
cd before the general election t. 

ExouGH has been ſaid of that deteſtable tranſ- 
action, which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke, 


I cannot ſpeak of it without horror and cormp:.:- 


lion. To excuſe your felf, you publicly impeach you; 
accomplice, and to 4is mind perhaps the accuſation, 
may be flattery. But in murder you are both pfin- 
cipals. It was once a queſtion of emulation, anc 
if the event had not diſappornted the immediate 
ſchemes of the cloſet, it might ſtill have been a hope- 
ful ſubje& of jeſt and merriment between you, 
Tuls letter, my Lord, is only a preface to m. 
future correſpondence. The remainder of the lum 


mer ſhall be dedicated to your amuſement. an 


* A ſuperb villa of Col, Burgoyne, about this time adverti leg io?! 
4 It will appear by a fublſequent Os that the Dube O prec ip 
non, proved fatal to the grant. It looks like the horty and confulor 


9 4 young tighwayman, who takes a few ſiillings, ut leaves hc 
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now and then to relieve the ſeverity of your morning 
ſtudies, and to prepare you for the buſineſs of the 
Jay. Without pretending to more than Mr. Brad- 
ſhaw's finceritv, you may rely upon uy attachment, 
as long as you are in office. 

„ iin your. Grace forgive me, if 1 venture to ex- 


preſs my anxiety for a man, whom I know you do 
not love? My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to 


plead, and a defertion of a later date than your own. 


You know the privy ſeal was intended for him; and 
f you conſider the dignity of the peſt he deſerted, 


you will hardly think it decent to quarter him on 
Mr. Rigby. Yet he muſt have bread, my Lord; 


—or rather he muſt have wine, If you deny him 


the cup, there will be no keeping him within the 
pale of the — . 


JUN1US. 


LETTER 7% 


10 HIS GRACE THE DUKE. oF GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, heh T 9 July, 1771. 
HE influence of your Grace's fortune till 


ſeems to preſide over the treaſury.— The ge- 
nins of Mr. Bradſhaw inſpires Mr. Robinſon“. How 


remarkable it is, (and I ſpeak of it not as matter of 


reproach, but as ſomething peculiar to your charac- 


ter) that you *have never yet formed a friendſhip, 
*. hich has nut been Catal to the object of 7 NOT LEY 


dopted a cauſe, to which, one way or other, you 
have not done miſchief. Your attachment is infa- 

* By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the Treaſury it 
appeared, bat the friends of government were tobe very acti ve in ſup- 


Tortäng tae miniſter) nomination of theritts, 
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"4q my while it laſts, and winch ever way it turns, leave: 
ruin and diſgrace behind it. The deluded girl, who 
Vields to ſuch a profligate, even while he is conſtant, 
forfeats her reputation as well as her innocence, and 
finds herſelf abandoned at laſt to miſery and ſhame. 
— Thus it happened with the beſt of Princes. 
Poor Dingley too - proteſt J hardly know which 
olf them we ought to lament; — The unhappy man, 
who ſinks under the weight of his diſnonour, or him 
who ſurvives it. Characters, ip finiſhed, are placed 
beyond the reach of panegyric, Death has fixed 
his ſeal upon Dinglev, and you, my Lord, have {et 
your mark upon the other. 
Tx only letter Lever addreſſed to the King was 
fo unkindly received, that believe] ſhall never prc- 
| fume to trouble his Majeſty, in that way, again 
Bat my zeal for his ſervice is ſuperior to negle®, 
and like Mr. Wilkes's patriotiſm, thrives by perſe- 
cution. Yet his Majeſty is much addicted to uſeful 
reading, and, if Jam not ill-informed, has honoure4 
the Public Advertiſer with particular attention. I 
have endeavoured thererorc, and not without ſucceſs, 
(as perhaps you may remember) to {furniſh it with 
ſuch intereſting and edifying intelligence, #5 proba - 
bly would not reach him through any other channel. 
Ihe ſervices you have done the ,nation,——your in- 
tegrity in office, and fignal fidelity to your approved 
good maſter, have been ſaithfully recorded. No! 
have his own virtues been entirely negle&ted. Theſc 
letters, my Lord, arc read in other countries and in 
other languages; ard I think I may afticm without 
_ vanity, that the gracious character of the bell of 
Princes is by this time not only perfecly known to 
LS 15 9 8 hs hi: 
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ius ſubje cts, but tolerably well underſtood by the reſt 
of Europe. In this reſpect alone, I have the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think, is 
'00 narrow, He ſeems to manufacture his verſes 
for the ſole uſe of the hero, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſubie& of them, and, that his meaning may not 
he exported j in foreign bottoms, ſets all tranſſation a1 at 
defiance. 

Your Grace's re- appointment to a ſeat in the cabĩ- 
net was announced to the publick by the ominous 
return of Lord Bute to this country. When that 
NO gious planet approaches England, he never fails 
to bring plague and peſtilence along with him. 
The king already feels the malignant effect of your 
influence over his conncils. Your former adminiſtra- 

tion made Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London, ard 

Repreſentative of Middleſex. Your next appearance 

in office is marked with his election to the Shrievalty. 

in whatever meaſure you are concerned, you are not 

only diſappointed of ſucceſs, but always contrive to 

make the government of the beſt of Princes contem- 

üble in his own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole 

world, Making all duc allowance for the effect cf 

the miniſter's declared interpoſition, Mr, Robinſon's 

_ activity, and Mr. Horne's new zeal in ſupport of 

adminiſtration, we ſtill want the genius of the Duke 

of Grafton to account for committing the whole in- 

_ tereſt of government in the city, to "the conduct of 
Mr. Harley. will not bear hard upon your faithful 

trend and emiſſary Mr. Touchet, for I know the 

difficulties of his ſituation, and that a few lottery 

tickets are of uſe to his economy. There is a pro- 
verb concerning perſons in the predicament of this. 

| — 8 | I 4 8 $I, gentle. 
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gentleman, which however cannot be ſtrickly appli- 


ed to him. They commence dupes and finiſh tnaver. 
Now Mr. Touchet's charaQter is uniform. I am 
convinced that his ſentiments never depended npon 
his circumſtances, and that, in the moſt proſperovs 
ſtate of his fortune, he was always the very man he 


is at preſent. But was there no other perſon of rank 


and conſequerce in the city, whom government 
could confide in, but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you 
imagine that the whole body of the Diſſenters, that 
the whole Whig-intereſt of London would attend at 
the levee, and ſubmit to the dire tions of a notorious 
Jacobite? Was there no Whig magiſtrate in the 
City, to whom the ſervants of George the Third 
could intruſt the management of a buſineſs, ſo very 


_ intereſting to their maſter as the election of ſheriffs? 
Is there no room at St. James's, but for Scotchmen 
and Jacobites? My Lord, I do not mean to 


queſtion the ſincerity of Mr. Harley's attachment tc 


bis Majeſty's government. Since the commenice- 


ment of the preſent reign, I have ſeen ſtill greater 
ccontradictions reconciled. The principles of the!: 


_ worthy Jacobites are not fo abſurd, as they have 


been repreſented, Their ideas of divine right arc 


not ſo much annexed to the perſon or family, as to 
the political character of the ſovereign, Had there 


ever been an honeſt man among the Stuarts, his Ma- 
jeſty*s preſent friends would have been Whigs upon 
principle. But the converſion of the beſt of Princes 
has removed their ſcruples. They have forgiven him 
the fins of his Hanoverian anceſtors, and acknow- 
ledge the hand of Providence in the deſceut of the 
crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, my 

| 85 | Lord, 
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Lord, they alſo behold, with a kind of predilecti- 
on, which borders upon loyalty, the natural repre- 
ſentative of that illuſtrious family. The mode of 
your deſcent from Charles the Second is only a bar 
to your pretenſions to the crown, and no way inter- 
rupts the regularity of your ſucceſſion to all the vir- 
tues of the Stuarts. | 

Tur unfortunate ſucceſs of the reverend Mr. 
Horne's endeavours, in ſupport. of the miniſterial 


gomination of ſheriffs, will I fear obftru@ his pre- 
ferment, Permit me to recommend him to your 


_ Grace's protection. You will find him copiouſly 
gifted with thoſe qualities of the heart, which uſu- 
ally direct you in the choice of your friendſhips. 
He too was Mr, Wilkes's friend, and as incapable 
as you are of the liberal reſentment of a gentleman. 


No, my Lord,--it was the ſolitary, vindictive ma- 


lice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of hi- 


friend, until he thought they quickened into public 
life; and fteaſting with a rancorous rapture, upon 
the ſordid catalogue of his diſtreſſes. Now, let him 
go back to his cloiſter. The church is a proper 


retreat for him. In his pri inciples he is already a 


Biſnhop. 


Tur mention of this man has moved me from 
my natural moderation. Let me return to your 
Grace. » You are the pillow, upon which Jam de- 


termined to reſt all my reſentmac :nts. | What idea 
dan the beſt of Sovereigns form to himſelf of his 
own government in what repute can he conceive 
that he ſands with his people, when he ſees, be- 


ond the poſhbility of a doubt, that, whatever be 
the office, che ſuſpicion of Eis tavcur! is fatal the 
can- 
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candidate, and that, when the party he wiſhes well 
to has the faireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs, if his royal 
inclination ſhould unfortunately be diſcovered, ! 
drops like an acid, and tuns the election. Thi: 
event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his Majeſty's eyes to his real honour and in- 
tereſt. In ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he 
may at laſt perceive the inconvenience of ſelecting, 
with ſuch a curious felicity, every villain in the na- 
tion to fill the various departments of his govern- 
ment. Yet I ſhould be ſorry to confine him in the 
choice either of his footmen or his friends. 


JUNIUS 


LETTER II. 


FROM THE REVFREND MR. HORNE TO 
jo ius. 


"SIR, Fes 3 Fay, 1771. 
ARC E, Cimedy, and Tragedy, — Willies, Forte, 
and Junius, united at the fare time, againſt 

one poor Parſon, are fearful odds. The two for- 
mer are only labouring in their vocation, and may 
equally plead in excuſe, that their aim is à liveli- 
hood. I admit the piea for the ſecond; his is an ho- 
neſt c Aung, and my clothes were lawtul game; but 
cannot ſo readily approve Mr. Wilkes, or com- 
mend him for making patriotiſm a trade, and a frau - 
dulent trade. But what ſhall I fay to Junius? the 
grave, the ſolemn, the didactic ! ridicule, indeed. 
has been ridiculouſly called rhe teſt of truth; but 
ſnfely, to confeſs that you loſe your natural m1d-- 
ration when mention is made of the man, dots no 

Eo | | promis, 


r — 


EN Ds 


promiſe much truth of juſtice when "ou ſpeak of 
him yourſelf. 

You charge me with “ a new zeal in ſupport 
© of adminiſtration,” and with “ endeavours in 
« ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of She- 
«© riffs.” The reputation which your talents have 
deſervedly gained to the fiynature of Junius, draws 
from me a reply, which [ diſdiined to give to the 
anonymous lies of Mr, Wilkes, You make frequent 
ule of the word Gentleman; I only call myſelf a Han, 
and defire no other diſtinction: if you are either, 
you arc bound to make good your charges, or to 
comfeſs that you have done me a kaſt y injuſtice up- 
on no authority. 

1 Þ>vuT the matter fairly to iſue.— ſay, that ſo 
far from any ** new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtra- 
tion,? lam poſſeſſed with the utmoſt abhorrence of 
their meaſures; and that I have ever ſhewn myſelf, 
ind am ftill ready, in any rational manner, to lay 
down all I have—my lite, in oppoſition to thoſe 
meaſures. I ſay, that I have not, and never have 
Had any communication or connexion of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, with any c courtier or miniſte- 
rial man, or any of their. adherents: : that I never 
have received, or ſolicited, or expected, or defir- 
ed, or do now hope for, any reward of any fort, 
from any party or ſet of men in adminiſtration or 
oppoſition: I ſay, that I never viec any. ** endea- 
** yours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of 
«& Sheriffs.“ That I did not ſolicit any one livery- 
man for his vote for any one of the candidates ; nor 
tmploy any other perion to folicit : and that I did | 
net write one ſingle line « or word in tavour of Meſſrs. 

Þ unbe 
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Plumbe and Kirkman, whom I underſtand to have 
been ſupported by the miniſtry. 
You are bound to refute what I here advance, 
or to loſe your eredit for veracity : You muſt pro- 
| duce facts; ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however 
elegant language, ought not to paſs for proofs. 
You have every advantage, and I have every dif- 
advantage: you are unknown, I give my name: 
all parties, both in and out of adminiſtration, have 
their reaſons (which I ſhall relate hereafter) for 
uniting in their wiſhes again! me : and the popular 
prejudice is as ſtrongly in your favour, as it is vio- 
lent againſt the Parſon. | 
SINGULAR as my preſent ſituation is, it is nei- 
ther painful, nor was it unforeſeen. He is not fit 
for public buſineſs who does not even at his entrance 
prepare his mind for ſuch an event. Health, for- 
tune, tranquility, and private connexions I have ſa- 
crificed upon the altar of the public; and the only 
return I receive, becauſe Iwill not concur to dupe 
ind miſlead a ſenſeleſs multitude, is barely, that they 
have not yet torn me in pieces. That this has beer 
the only return, is my pride ; and a ſource of more 
real ſatisfaRtion than honours or proſperity. - I can 
practiſe before I am old, the leſſons I learned in 
ny youth ; nor ſhallT ever forget the words of my 
ancient Monitor, EE 


| «2 Tis the laſt key-ſtone 
7 That makes the arch: the reſt that there were put, 
«© Are nothing till that comes to bind and ſhut. 


Tuhen ſtands it a triumphal mark | then men 


«+ Obſerve the trrogth, the height the-why and | 
ehen 
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It was erected; and ſtill walking under, 0 
N ſeet ſome new matter to look up and wonder!“ 
lam, 8I R, 


Your humble Servant, 
JOHN HORNE. 


LETTER LI. 
TO THE REVEREND MR, HORNE. 


STR, - 24 July, 1771. 

CANNOT deſcend to an altercation with you 

in the news-papers. But fince I have attacked 
your character, and you complain of injuſtice, 1 
think you have ſome right to an explanation You 
defy me to prove, that you ever ſolicited a vote, or 
wrote a word in ſupport of the minitterial alder- 
men. Sir, I did never ſuſpe& you of inch grofs 
folly. It would have been impoſlible for Mr. 
Horne to have ſolicited votes, and very difficult to 
have written for the news- papers in defence of that 
cauſe, without being detected and brought to ſhame. 


Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concerning 


you, or to know more of your conduct, than you 
ourſelf have thought proper to communicate to 
the public. It is from your own letters 1 conclude 


| that you have ſold yourſelf to the miniſtry - or; it 


that charge be too (evere, and ſuppoſing it poſſible 
to be deceived by appearances 10 very ſtrongly 


againſt you, what are your friends 10 ay in your 


| 4 d mult they not conteis that, 10 gr atify your 
nerſonal hatred of Mr. Wilkes, vou ſacrificed, as 


lar as depended upon your intereit and abilities, the 


cauſe of the country ? [ Can maße allow. ande for the 
v0) ence 
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violence of the paſhons, and it ever L hold be con- 
vinced, that you had no motive but to deſtroy 
Wilkes, I jhall then be ready to do juſtice to your 
character, and to declare to the world that I deſpiſe 
you fomewhat leſs than I do at preſent.—But as a 
public man, I muſt for ever condemn you. You 
cannot but know,-—nay you dare not pretend to be 
ignorant, that the higheſt gratification of which the 
moſt deteſtable in this nation is capable, 
would ha ve been the defeat of Wilkes. I know that 
man much beitcr than any of you. Nature intend- 
ed him only for a good-humoured fool. A ſy ſtem- 
atical education, with long practice, has made hin 
a confuramate hypocrite. Yet this man, to ſay no- 
thing of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt aſſi- 
ducuſly labourcd to gratify, To exclude Wilkes, 
it was not neceſſat)y you ſhould ſolicit votes for lus 
opponents, We incline the balance as effectually 
by le ellening the weight in one ſcale, as by increaſing 
it in the other. 

THE mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though 
{ am far from thinking mcanly of your abilities) 
convinces me, that you either want judgment ex- 
tremely, or that you are blinded by your refent- 
ment. Lou ought to have toreicen, that the 
charges you urged againſt Wilkes could never do 
him any miſchief. After all, when we expected 
diicoveries highly intereſting to the communi! y, 
What a pitiful detail did it end in — Some did 
cloaths—a Welſn poney—a French ivotman, and a 
hamper of clarer. Indeed, Mr. Horne, the public 
ſhould, and will forgive him his claret and his fout- 
men, and even the ambition ot making his brother 

| | cham- 
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chamberlain of London, as long as he ſtands forth 
againſt a miniſtry and parlament, who are doing eve- 
ry thing they can to enilave the country, and as long 
as he is a thorn in the King's fide. You will not fut- 
pect me of ſetting up Wilkes for a perfect charac- 
ter, The queſtion to the public 1s, where ſhall we 
find a man, who, with purer principles, will go the 
leagths, and run the hazards that he has done ? the 
ſeaſon calls tor ſuch a man, and he ought to be ſup- 
ported. What would have been the triumph of 
hat odious hypocrite and his minions, if Wiiker had 
been defeated ! It was not your fault, reverend Sir, 
that he did not enjoy it compleatly.—But now I pro- 
miſe you, you have ſo little power to do miſchief, 
chat J much queſtion whether the miniſtry will ad- 
here, to the promiſes they have made you. It will 
be in vain to ſay that I am a partizan of Mr. 
Wilkes, or perſonally your enemy. You will con- 
vince no man, for you do not believe it yourſelt. 
Yet, I confeſs, I am a little offended at the low 
rate, at which you ſeem to value my underſtand- 
ing. Ibeg, Mr. Horne, you will hercaſter believe 
that I meaſure: the integrity of men, by their con- 
duct, not by their profeſſions. Such tales may en- 
rertain Mr. Oliver, or your grardmother, but truſt 
me, they are thrown away upon Junius. 

| You ſay you att a Man. Waũs it genefous, Was 
it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a news- paper, 
the name of a young lady, with whom you muit 
heretofore have lived on terms of politeneſs and 
£00d-humour ?—but I have conc with you. In my 
opinion, your credit is irrecoverably ruined. Mr. 
 ownſbend, I think is nearly in the ſame predica- 


ent 
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ment. Poor Oliven has been ſhametully duped by 
you. You have made him ſacrifice all the honours 
he got by his impriſonment. As for Mr. Sawbridse, 
whote character Lreally reſpect, I am aſtoniſhed he 
docs not fee through your duplicity. Never was fe 
baſe a deſign ſo poorly conducted. This letter, 50 
ſee, i» not intended for the public, but if you think 
it w do you any ſorvice, you are at liberty to pub- 


Inn it. 
JUNIUS 


*g% This letter was iraaſenicee/ privately by the Printer to MM 
Herne, by Junius's requeſt, Mi. Horne ieturred it (o the Prins 
with directions to publiſh it. | 


LET TITER: LI. 
FROM THE REVEREND ME, HORNE TO JUNIUS. 


SIR, n 1971 
OU have ppc me. When I told you 
that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however 
clegant language, ought not to paſs for proots, I eyi- 
dently hinted at the reply which T expetted : but you 

have dropped your-ujual clegance, and ſeem willing 
to try what will be the effect of furmiſe and general | 
abuſe in very coarſe language. «Your anſwer to my 
jetter (which! hope was cool, temperate and mode 2) 
has convinced me that my idea of a man is much 
ſuperior to yours of a gentleman. Of your former 
letters ] have alu Ways laid materiem ſuperabat opus : 
do not think ſo of the preſent ; the principles arc 
more deteſtable than the exprefſions are mean and il- 
| liberal. Jam contented that all thoſe who adopt the 
one ſhould for ever load me with the other. 
T ayPEAL 10 the common- ſenſc of the public, to. 
| | | which 
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hich 1 have ever directed myſelf: I believe they 
have it, though I am ſometimes half-inclined to ſuſ- 
pet that Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer judgment 
of mankind than I have. However of this I amn 
_ that there is nothing ele upon which to place 

endy reliance. Trick, and low cunning, and ad- 
Wea, their prejudices and paſſions, may be the 
fittelt means to carry a particular point; but if they 
have not common-lenſe, there is no proſpect of 
gaining for them any real permanent good. The 


fame paſſions which have been artfully uſed by an 


noneſt man for their advantage, may be more art- 
fully employed by a diſhoneſt man for their deſtruc- 
tion. I defire them to apply their common ſenſe to 
this letter of Junius, not for my ſake, but their 
own; it concerns them moſt nearly, for the prin- 


ciples it contains lead to diſgrace and ruin, and are 


conſiſtent with every notion of civil ſociety. _ 
THz charges which Junius has brought againſt 


ne are made ricticulous by his own inconſiſtency and 


ſelf-contradiction. He charges me politively with 
n new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration ,”” and 
with © endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial no- 
** mination of Sheriffs.” And he aſſigns two incon- 
ii {kent motives for my conduct: .cither that I have 


** ſold myſelf to the miniſtry;“ or am inſtigated 5 


by the ſolitary, vindictive “ maizce of a monk:“ 


either that I am influenced by a ſordid deſire of 
£ainz or am hurried on by“ perſonal Fatred and 


5 Vinded by reſentment.” In his letter to the Duke 


Grafton he ſuppoſes me actuated by both: in his 
letter to me he at firſt doubts which of the two, 


vi hether intereſt, or revenge is my MOUv® : : howe- 
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ver, at laſt he determines tor the former, and again 
poſitively allerts that the miniſtry have made me 
„ promiſes z” yet he produces no inſtance of cor- 
ruption, nor pretends to have any intelligence of a 
miniſterial connexion : he mentions no cauſe of per- 
ſonal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaſon for my 
reſentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes himſcl! 
ever hinted any, though repeatedly preſſed. When 
Junius is called upon to juſtify his accuſation, be. 
anſwers, “ he cannot deſcend to an altercation with 
me in the news papers.” Jumus, who exi/ls only 
in the news papers, who acknowledges ** he has at- 
tacked my character there, and“ thinks I have 
** {ome right to an explanation ,”? yet this Juniu, 
*© cannot deicend to an altercation in the news pa- 
pets!“ and becauſe ke cannot deſcend to an al. 
tercation with me in the news yapers, he ſends 2 
letter of abuſe by the printer, which he Hübe. 
With telling me“ Lam at liberty to publiſb it. 
Ihis to be ture is a moſt enen en. el to avo. d 
an altercation in the news papers! 

THE proofs of his poſitive char ges are AS extraor- 
dinary, He does not pretend to any intetlig once 
* concerning me, or to know more of my conduct 
than I myſelt have thought proper to communt- 
_ *f cate to the public.” He does not fulpect-me ©: 
ſuch groſs folly as to have ſolicited votes, or to have 
written anonymouſly in the news papers; becauic 
it is impoſſible to de either of theſe without being 
detected and brought to ſhame. Junius ſays this“ 
Who yet imagines that he has himſelf written two 
years under that ſignature, (and more under others) 
Without being der eeted his warmelt admires WII. 

1 | 45 n. 
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not kereafter add, without being brought to ſname. 


But though he did never ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs 
iglly as to run the hazard of being detected and 
yroucht to ſhame by anamvmovs writing, he infiſts 
that I have been guilty of a much groſſer folly of 
\ncurring the certainty of ſhame and detection by 
writing //gned with my name! But this is a ſmall 
fight for the towering Funius : He is FAR from 
* thinking meanly of my abilities,” though he is 
convinced that I want judgment extremely,“ and 


in, © really reſpe& Mr. Sawbridge's character, 


though he declares him“ to be ſo poor a creature 
2, not to © fee through the baſeſt deſign conducted 
{© 11the pooreſt manner!“ And this moſt baſe defizn 
conducted in the pooreſt manner, by a man 
hom he does not ſuſpe& of grois folly, and of 
+ hoſe abilities he is FAR from thinking raeanl]y ! 

SHOULD we alk Junius to reconcile theſe con- 


;radiCtions, and explain this nonſenſe; the aniwer 


> ready ; he cannot deicend to an altercation in 
the news papers.“ He feels no reluctance to at- 


* | yep leave to introduce Mr, Horne to the character of the 


Diable Dealer, f thought they had been better acyuainted,—"* Ano- 


cher very wrong objection has been made by ſome, who have not 


- taken leiſure to diſtinguith the characters. The hero of the play 
{meaning Metlefent } is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated, —lg 
man a gull and a fool that is deceived ?P—Ac that rate, I am 
ail the two claſſes of men will de reduced to one, and the 
 knaves themſelves be at 2 lols to juſtify their title. Bot if an 
open, honeſt-hearted man, who haz an entire confidence in one, 
"whom he takes to be his friend, and who (to confirm him in his 
* £54108} ia all appearance and upon ſeveral trials has been fo; if 
bis man be deceived by the treachery of the ether, muſt he of ne- 
© celfity commence too! inmediately, only becavie the other has 
proved a villan?“ - VES, lays parſon Horne, No, ſays Congreve, 


* 
- 


41 he, I think, is allowed to have known tomething of bumaa 
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tack the character of any man: the throne is nor 
too high, nor the cottage too low: his mighty 
malice can graſp both extremes : he hints not his ac- 
cuſations as opinion, conjecture, of inference; but 
delivers them as prſttive aſſertions : Do the accuſed 
complain of injuſtice? He acknowledges they have 
{ome fort of right to an explanation; but if they ail 
tor procfs and falls, he begs to he excuſed: anc 


though he is no where elſe to be encountered he 


* cannot EEE to an altercation in the new: 
s papers 

AND this perhaps Jin may think © the 5570 4 
reſentment of a Gentleman: this fkulking aſſaſſins; 
on he may call courage. In all things as in ths | 


hope we differ : 


thought that fortitude had been a mea: 
„ *T'wixt fear and raſhneſs; not a luſt obſcen- 


Or appetite « of offending ; but a fkill 


And nice diſcernment between goed and 11! 
Her ends are honeſty and public good, 


And without theſe fhe is not underſtood.” 


OF two 3 however he has condeſce oo 4 0 


| lady 1 prove that 1. am not a man: ond 3 a gcc. 4200 


Woman, my grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a 
tool. Poor old foul! the read her bible far oth« 
wite than Twins! the often found there that the ' 


o the fathers had been viſited on the children; »'& | 


therefore was cautious that herſelf and her immev'- 
ate deſcendents ſhould leave no reproach on her pot- 
rerity.; and they left none: how little could inc 
{orclee this reverie of Junius, who viſits my politics 


ſins upon my grandm;ther ] I do not charge thi 
RY | Fe SY " 5a 
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the ſcore of malice in him, it proceeded intirely from 
his propenſity to blunder ; that hilſt he was re- 
proaching me for introducing in the moſt harmlcls 
manner, the name of one female, he might himlelt at 
inc fame inſtant, introduce tws. 

i am repreſented alternately as u ſuits Junius 8 
yurpoſe, under the oppoſite characters of a £/27my 
Mou, and a man of politeneſs and good humour. | 
am called ““ a ſolitary Monk,” in order to confirm 
the notion given of me in Mr, V/ilkes's anonymous 
paragraphs, that I never laugh: and the terms of pz- 
liteneſs and good humour on which J am {aid to have 
ved heretofore with the young lady, are intended to 
confirm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which 
he is ſuppoſed to have offended me by refufing A. 
daughter. Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny but 
hat Tumnus has proved me unmanly and Wngenerous as 

ciearly as he has ſhewn me corrupt and windidive. 

and 1 wil! tell him more; I have paid the preſent: 
Miniſtry as many viſits, and compliments as ever [ 
paid to the young lady, and ſhall all my life treat 
mem with the ſame politeneſs and $59d Humaur. 

Bur Junius begs me to believe that he mea 
„ jures the integrity of men by their candy 7, not 
** by their profeſſions.” Sure this Funius muſt ima- 
vine his readers as void of underſtanding, as he 1s of 
modeſty | Where ſhalf we find the ſtandard of n1s 
integrity? By what are we to meaſure the conduct 
at this lurking aſſaſſin ?—And he ſays this to mic, 
wioie conduct, wherever I could perſonally appear, 
125 been as dire and open and public as my words; 
have not, like him, concealed myſelf in my cham- 
Her to ſhoot my arrows out of the window; nor con- 
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tented myſelf to view the battle from afar ; bu 


publicly mixed in the engagement, and ſhared the 
danger. To whom have I, like him, refuled my 


name upon complaint of injury ? what printer have 
1 deſired to conceal me? in the infinite variety of 


buſineſs J have been concerned, where it is not fo 
eaſy to be faultlefs, which of my actions can he ar- 
raign? to what danger has any man been expolcd, 
which I have not faced ? informalion, action, impr/- 


ſonment, or death 5 what labour have I reſuſeg? 


what expence have I declined ? what pleaſure have 
not renounced ?*-—Put Junius, to whem no condut! 
Belange © meaſures the integrity of men by thei! 
5 cmd, not by their profeſſions 3? himſclf all 
the while being nothing but profeſſions, and tho: 


too anomymus the political ignorance or wilfy! 


tilthocd of this d-clatmer is extreme: his own / 


mer letters juſtif both my conduct and thoſe vida 


his laſt letter abuſes: for the public meaſure: 
which Junius has been all along defending, were 


nr, Whom he attacks; : and the uniform oppoſer 


of thoſe meaſures has been Mr. Wilkes, who 


bad aRions and intentions he endeavours to tcrewn. 


k 


LET Junius now, "It. he pleaſes, change 5 
abuſe; and quitting his looſe hold of intereſt an 
revenge, accuſe me of war; ty, and calt this ebe 0 


boafling, I own I Fave 2 pride to ſee ſtatues 4c-. 
creed, and the nigheſt 8 conferred for mes 


jures and actions which all men bave approved: 


whilſt thoſe who cornfelied and cauſed them 11 
execrated and inſulted. The darkneſs in Wh. 


} 


Junius thinks hie firondee; has not concealed 


hin; nor the artifce of ©! IV attackins unter 144! 
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ficnature thoſe he would pull down {whilſt he recom- 


mends by ether ways thoſe he would have promoted) 


diſguiſed from me whoſe partizan he is. When 
ord Chatham can forgive the ankward fituation in 
which {or the ſake of the public he was deſignedly 
placed by the thanks to him from the city: and 
when Wilkes's nate ceaſes to be neceſſary to Lord 
Rockingham to keep np a clamour againſt the per- 
ſenr of the miniſtry, without obliging the different 
actions now In oppoſition to bind themſelves hefore- 
hand to ſome certain points, and to ſtipulate ſome 
preciſe advantages to the public; then, and not till 
then, may thoſe whom he now abuſcs expect the 
pprobation of Junius. The approbation of the 
public for our faithful attention to their intereſt h 


_ endeavours for thoſe ſtipulations, which have 2 850 


us as obnoxious to the factions in oppoſition as to 
thoſe in adminiſtration, is not perhaps to be expected 
til! ſome years hence; when the public will look. 
back and ſee how Mamefull) they have been delud- 
ed; and by what arts they were mace to loſe the 
golden opportunity of preventing vhat they wil! 
turely experience, —a change of miniſters, without 

materia! Change of meaſures, and without any 
{ſecurity for a tottering conſtitution. 

Bur what cares Junius for the ſecurity of: the 


conſtitution ? He has now untolded to us his diabo- 
cal principles. As a public man he muſt ever. condemn 


nv meaſure which may tend accidentally to gratz 
the Sovereign : and Mr. Wilkes is to be ſupported 
and aſhited in all his attempts (no matter how ridt- 
euldus and miſchievous his projects) as lang as Ae 
0 gantinues 2 be a Horn in the Ring's fide !—The conf 
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of the country; it ſeems, in the opinion of F untus, 15 
merely to vex the King; and any raſcal is to be 
ſupported in any roguery, provided he can only 
thereby plant a thorn in the King's fide. -—This is the 
very extremity of faction, and the laſt degree of 
political wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord Chatham has 
been ill-treated by the King and treacherouily be- 
| trayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be 
* the pillow on which Junius will reſt his reſent- 
*© ment;” and the public are to oppoſe the mea- 
ures of government trom mere motives of perſonal 
_ enmity to the Sovereign !—Theſe are the avowed. 
principles of the man who in the fame letter ſay:, 
<< if ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no 1 
e tive but to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready | 
eto do juſtice to my character, and to declare to 
the world that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat leſs than 
«© he docs at preſent!” Had I ever acted from per- 
ſonal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I ſhoull 
juſtly be deſpiſzd : But what does he deſerve whoſe 
avowed motiv2 is perſonal enmity to the Sovereign; 
the contempt which I ſhould otherwiſe feel for thc 
_ abſurdity and glaring inconſiſtency of Junius, 13 
here fedllowed vp in my abhorrence of his princi- 
ple. The right divine and ſacredne/s of Kings i 
me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a daring. ex- 
preſſion of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles 
the Firſt, that if he found himſelf placed oppoſite tc 
the King in battle, he would diſcharge his piece 
into his boſom as ſoon as into any other man's. 
go farther : had I lived in 5 days, I would not 
have waited for chance to givè me an opportunity ot 


doing my duty; ; Two vid bave ſought him through 
if 15 
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the ranks, and without the leaſt perſonal enmity, 
have diſcharged my piece into his boſom rater 
than into any other man's, The King, whoſe ac- 
tions juſtify rebellion to his government, deſerves 
death from the hand of every ſubject. And ſhould 
ſuch a time arrive, I ſhall be as free to act as to 
ay. But till then, my attachment to the perſon 
and family ot the Sovereign ſhall ever be found 
more zealous and ſincere than that of his flatterers. 
1 would offend the SOVCreiwgn with as much reluc- 
tance as the parent; but it the happineſs and ſecuri- 
tv of the whole family made it neceſſary, fo far and 
no farther, I would offend him without remorſe. 

Bur let us conſider a little whither theſe princi- 
ples of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes 
once more commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole to 
procure for him a peniion of one thouſand Sounds 
upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for thirty years; he 
muſt be ſupported in the demand by the e | 
becauſe it would mortify the King! 

SHOULD he wilh to fee Lord Rockingham and 
his friends once more in adminiſtration, unc logged by 


any flipulations for the people, that he might again 


enjoy a penſion of one thouſand aud for 7 "i 4 


year, viz. From the Firſt Lerd of t. e Treaſury 
500 J. From the Lords of the Treafur, y = I. each. 
From the Lord, of Trad? 40 l. each, &c. The 
public muſt give up their attention to points of na- 
tional benefit; and aſſiſt Mr. Wilkes. in his attempt 
-— becauſe it would mortity the King! 

SHOULD he demand the Government of Canada, 
or of Jamaica, or the embaſſy to Conſtanti nople; 
and in caſe of refuſal thicaten to write them Gown, 
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25 he had before ſerved another adminiſtration, in: 
year and à half; he mnſt be ſupported in his preten- 
ſions and upheld i in his inſolence bec auſe it wou]- 
mortify the King! 

JuxIus may chuſe to ſuppoſe that theſe thinzs 
cannot happen! But that they have happened, not 
withſtanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. | 
maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. 
Thomas Walpole to ſolicit for him a penſion 91 


one thouſand pounds on the Triſh eſtabliſhment for 


thirty years; with which and a pardon he declared 
he would he fatisfied : and that, notwithſtanding his 
letter to Mr. Onſlow, he did accept a clandeſtine, 
Þrecarios and elcemoſmary penſion from the Rock- 
ingham adminiſtration ; which they paid in propor- 
tion to and out of their falaries ; and fo entirely 
was it miniſterial, that as any of them went out o 
the miniftry, their names were ſcratched out of the 
iſt, ana they contributed no longer. I ſay, he did 
iulicit the governments and the embaſſy, and threat- 
ened their refuſal nearly in theſe words ““ It coſt 
*© me. a year and a half to write down the laſt ad- 


766; ni lente ſhould I employ as much time upon 
you, very few of vou would be in at the death. 
When theſe threats did not prevail, he came over 


to England to embarraſs them by his preſencc ; aud 
hen he found rank Lord Rockingham was fomc- 


more manly than he expected, 
to be bullied--into what he could no! 
perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that . could not 
leave England without money; and the Duke of 


and refuſed 


Portland ard Lord Rockingham pure Goo ab 


4 4 
ence with one fundred pounds a ficet; with which 


} 
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he returned to Paris. And for the truth of what 
{ here advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, 
to Lord Rockingham, to Lord John Cavendiſh, to 
Mr. Walpole, &c.—t appeal to the hand-writing 
of Mr. Wilkes, which is ſtill extant. _ 
Snob Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in his 
o hole fle trade) chuſe to dole out his popularity by 
the pound, and expoſe the city offices to ſale to 
his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell us, 
it is only an ambition that he has to make them 
chamberltin, town=-clerk, 6c. and he mult not be 
oppoſed in thus robbing the antient citizens of their 
birth-right—becauſe any defeat of Mr. Wilkes 
would gratify the King! 5 
snovrp he, after conſuming the whole of his 
oven fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a 
debt of twenty thouſand pounds merely by his own 
private extravagance, without a ſingle ſervice or 
exertion all this time for the public, whilſt his ef- 
tate remained; ſhould he, at length, being undone, 
commence patriot, have the good fortune to be il- 


legally perſecuted, and in conſideration of that ille- 
gality be eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of the pureſt 
public principles; ſhould his debts, (though none 


ef them were contrafted for the public) and all his 
other incumbrances be diſcharged z ſhould he be of- 
fered 6001. cr 1000 l. a year to make him indepen- 
dent for the future; and ſhould he, after all, inſtead 
of gratitude for theic ſervices, inſolently forbid his 
benefactors to beſtow their own money upon any 
other obje but himſelf, and revile them for ſetting 


any bounds to their ſupplies; Junius (who, any. 
more than Lord Chatham, never contributed one 
N | py farthing 
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farthing to theſe enormous expences) will tell them, 
that if they think of converting the ſupplies of Mr, 
Wilkes's private extravagance to the ſupport of 
public mea ſures they are as great fools as my 
grandmother; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold 


the ſtrings of their purſes—as long as he continues ts 


be a horn in the King's frde ! 

VUyoxn theſe principles I never have ated, and 
i never will act. In my opinion, it is lefs diſho- 
nourable to be the creature of a court than the tool 
of a faction. I will not be either. I underſtand 
the two great leaders of oppoſition to be Lord 
Rockingham and Lord Chatham; under one of 
whoſe banners all the oppoſing 83 of both 
houſes, who deſire to get places, enliſt. I can place 
no confidence in either of them, or in any others, 


_unleis they will now engage, whilſt they are our, 
to grant certain eſſential advantages for the ſecurity 


of the public when they ſhall be 18 adminiſtration, 
Theſe points they refuſe to ſtipulate, becauſe they 


are feartul leſt they ſhould prevent any future over- 


tures from the court. To force them to theſe ſti- 
pulations has been the uniform endeavour of Mr. 
Sawbridge, Mr. Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and 
THEREFORE, they arc abuſed by Junius. I know 
no reaſon. but my zeal and 5 4 88 in the fame. 
cauſe that ſhould intitle me to the honour of being 


ranked by his abuſe with roms of their fortune 
and ſtation. It is a duty which I owe to the memo- 


ry of the late Mr. Beck hs LO lay, that he had no : 
other aim than this when ke provided that ſumptu- 
gus entertainment at the Manon: -houſe for the 


members of both houſes in oppeſition. At that 


time 
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time he drew up the heads of an engagement, 


which he gave to me with a requeſt that I would 


couch it in terms ſo cautious and preciſe, as to leave 
no room for future quibble, and evaſion ;; but to o- 
blige them either to fulfil the intent of the obliga- 
tion, or to ſign their own infamy, and leave it on 
record ; and this engagement he was determined to 
yropoſe to them at the Mantion-houſe, that either 


by their refuſal they might forfeit the confidence of 


the public, or by the engagement lay a foundation 


for confidence. When they were informed of the 


intention, Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly 


refuſed any engagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatly | 
twore, they ſhoutd then--** eat none of his broth;““ 


and he was determined to put off the entertainment: 
But Mr, Beckford was prevailed upon by — 


to 


indulge them in the ridiculous parade of a popular | 
| proceſſion through the city, and to give them the 


_ fooliſh pleaſure of an imaginary conſequence, for 
the real benefit only of the cooks and purveyors. 
Ir was the ſame motive which diQated the 


thanks of the citv to Lord Chatham; which were 
_ expreſſed to be given for his declaration in favour of 
Hort parliaments ; in order thereby to fix Lord 


Chatham at leaſt to that one onſtitutional remedy, 
without which all others can afford no ſecurity. 
The embarraiſment no doubt was cruel. He had 
us choice either to offend the Rockingham party, 
who declared formally againſt thor! oarlizmedte; and 


with the aſſiſtance of whole numbers! in both houſes 
he mult expect again to be miniſter ; or to give up 


the confidence of the public, from whom finally all 


real conſequence muſt proceed, Lord Chatham ps 


Chole 
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choſe the latter: and I will venture to ay, that, 
by his anſwer to thoſe thanks, he has given up the 
people without gaining the friendſhip or cordial a- 


ſiſtance of the Rockingham faction; whoſe little 
Politics are confined to the making of matches, and 
extending their family connexions, and who think 


they gain more by procuring one additional vote to 


bheir party in the houſe of commons, than by adding 


their languid property and feeble character to the 
abilities of 2 Chatham, « or the confidence of a pub- 
hc. 

 'WraTEveR may be the event of the preſen! 
wretched ſtate of politics in this country, the prin- 
ciples of Junius will ſuit no farm of government, 


They are not to be tolerated under any conſtitution, 


Perſonal enmity is a motive fit only for the devil. 
Whoever or whatever is Sovereign demands the 
reſpe& and ſupport of the people. The union is 


formed for their happineſs, which cannot be had 
without mutual reſpect ; and he counſels maliciout- 


iv who would perſuade either to a wanton breach 


of it. When it is baniſhed by either party, and 


when every method has been tried in vain to reftor- 
it, there is no remedy but a divorce : But even then 


hs muſt have a hard and a wicked heart indeed 
who puniſhes the greateſt criminal merely for the 


ſake of the puniſhment 5 and who does not let fall 
2 tear for every drop of blood that is ſhed in a a pub - 


5 lic ſtruggle, however juſt the quarrel, 


Joux HORNY 
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LETTER LIV. 


„0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD= 
VERTISER, | 1 


SIR, 5 Auguſt, 1777. 


OUGHT to make an apology to the Duke of 
Grafton, for ſuffering any part of my attention 


4% be diverted from his Grace to Mr. Horne. I am 
not juſtifed by the ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions, 


Private vices, however deteſtable, have not dignity 


{1tfcient to attract the cenſure of the preſs, unleſs 


they are united with the power of doing ſome ſig- 


nal miſchief to the community. Mr. Horne's ſitu- 


ation does not correſpond with his intentions. —In 


my own opinion, {which I know, will be attributed 


to my uſual vanity and preſumption) his letter to 
me does not deſerve an anſwer. But I underſtand. 
that the publick are not ſatisfied with my filence 3 


—that an anſwer is expected from me, and that it 
{ perſift in refuſing to plead, it will be taken for 
conviction. I ſhould be inconſiſtent with the prin- 


_ Ciples I profeſs, if I declined an appeal to the good 


ienie of the i, or did not willingly iubmit 8 
elt to the judgment of my peers. 

Ir any coarle expreſſions have eſcaped me, Lam: 
ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius to 


_. make uſe of, but I ſee no reaſon to admit that they 


have been improperly applied 


Mx. Horxs, it leems, is unable to o comprehend ; 


how an extreme want of conduct and indiſeretion 
an confiſt with the abilities L have allowed him; 


nor can he c conceive that a very honett man, with a 


very 
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very good underſtanding, may be deceived by 2 


knave. His knowledge of human nature muſt be 


limited indeed, Had he never mixed with the 
world, one would think that even his books migh 


have taught him better. Did he hear Lord Mani- 
field, when he defended his doctrine concerning 
libels ?--Or when he ſtated the law in proſecution: 
for criminal converſation ?»—Or when he delivered 


his reaſons for calling the houſe of lords together to 


receive a copy of his charge to the jury in Wood. 
fall's trial ?—Had he been preſent upon any ot 
theſe occaſions, he would have ſeen how poflible it 
is for a man of the firſt talents, to confound himſcl“ 
in abſurdities, which would diſgrace the lips of an 
ideot, Perhaps the example might have taught 
him not to value his own underſtanding fo highly 
Lord Littleton's integrity and judgment are unque'- 
tionable ;—yet he is known to admire that cunnin» 
Scotchman, and verily believes him an honeſt man 
I ſpeak to fads, with which all of us are con 
verſant,—-I ſpeak to men and to their experience 


and will not deſcend to anſwer the little ſneering to- 
_ Phiftries of a collegian.— Diſtinguiſhed talents are 


not neceſſarily connected with ditcretion. If there 


be any thing remarkable in the character of Mr 


Horne, it is that extreme want of Judgment ſhouts. 
be united with his very moderate capacity. Xe! 
{ have not forgotten the acknowledgment I mad 
him. He owes it to my bounty; and though his 


letter has lowered him in my opinion, I feorn to re- 


tra & the charitable donation. | 
Is Alp it would be very difficult for Mr. Horne 
to write directly in Aenne of 2a mintſterial mea 
wy | | | 8 ſute. 
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ſure, and not be detected; and even that difficulty 
| confined to 4A, particular fituation. He changes 
ihe terms of the propoſition, and ſuppoſes me to 
_ allert, that it would be impoſſible for any man to 
write for the news-papers and not be diſcovered. _ 
HE repeatedly aftrms, or intimates at leaſt, that 
le knows the author of theſe letters. — With what 
colour of truth then can he pretend that I am no 


where to be encountered but in a news-paper I ſhall 


cave him to his ſuſpicions. It is not neceflary that 


1 ſhovld confide in the honour or diſcretion of a 


man, who already ſeems to hate me with as much 
rancour, as if I had formerly been his friend But 
he aflerts that he has traced me thro' a vaiiety of 


ſignatures. To make the diſcovery ob any impor- 


tance to his purpoſe, he ſhould have proved, either 


that the fictitious character of Junius has not been 
gonſiſtently tupported, or that the author has main- 


aincd different principles urder different ſignatures. 
I cannot recall to my memory the numberleſs tri- 
fes ] have written z—but I rely upon the conlcl- 


outneſs of my own integrity, and defy him to fix 


an colourable charge of inconſiſtency upon ma. 


AM not bound to allign the iecret motives of 
apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: nor does it fol- 
low that I may not judge fairly of 4/s conduct, 


though it were true that I had no conduct of my own. 
Mr. Horne enlarges, with rapture, upon the im- 
Fortance of his ſervices ;—the creadiul batties 


yhich he might have been engaged in, and the dan- 


gers he has eſcaped. In ſupport of the formidable 
deſcription, he quotes verſes without mercy. The 


gentlema » deals in fiction, and naturally appeals to 


L the 
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the evidence of the pocts. Taking him at his word, 


he cannot but admit the ſuperiority of Mr. Wilkes: 
in this line of his ſervice, On one fide we ſee no- 
thing but imaginary diſtreſſes. On the other wz 


ſee real profecutions real penalties real impri- 


ſonment ;—life repeatedly hazarded; and, at one 


moment, almoſt the certainty of death: Thank; 


are undoubtedly due to every man who does his 


duty in the engagement; hut it is the wounded ol 
dier who deſerves the reward. 


I 51D not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had been 
an active partizan. It would defeat my own pur 
pole not to allow him a degree of merit, which ag- 


_ gravates his guilt. The very charge of contributing 
his utmoſt efforts to ſupport a miniſterial meaſure, 


implies an acknowledgment of his former ſervices, 


If he had not once been diſtinguiſhed by his appar- 


ent zeal in defence of the common cauſe, he could 


not now be diſtinguiſhed by deſerting it.—As fo: 
myſelf, it is no longer a queſtion a0 Hel her 1 5 a! 
mix with the throng, and take a ſingle fhare in 


danger. Whenever Junius appears, he mult 
counter a hoſt of enemies. But is there no honour- 


able way to ſerve the public, without engaging i". 


perſonal quarrels with inſignificant individuals, 9 
ſubmitting to the drudgery of canvaſng votes for 


an ele ion? Ie there no merit in dedicating my life 
ro the information ot my tellow tubjefts ?— What 


public queſtion have 1 declined, what villain have 


I ipared ?—ls there no labour in the compoſition ©: 


theſe letters? Mr. Horne, I fear, is partial to mc, 
and meaſures the tacility of ny Writing, by the flu 


cnc) of his OWN, 
El: 
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Hr talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant feats 
he would have performed, if he had lived in the laſt 
century. The unhappy Charles could hardly have 
elcaped him. But living princes have a claim to 
his attachment and reipea. Upon theſe terms, 
there is no danger in being a patriot. If he means 
any thing more than a pompous rhapſody, let us try, 
how well his argument holds together, -I preſume 
he is not yet ſo much a courtier as to affirm that the 
conſtitution has not been groſsly and daringly vio- 
ated under the preſent reign. Lie will not ſay, 
that the laws have not been ſhametuliy broken or 
perverted ;—that the rights of the ſubject have not 
been invaded, or that redreſs has not been re- 
peatedly ſolicited and refuſed. — Grievances like 
hee were the foundation of the rebellion in the 
'21t century, and, if I underſtand Mr, Horne, they 
would, at that period, have juſtified him to his own 
mind, in deliberately attacking the life of his ſove- 
reign, I ſhall not aſk him to what political conſti- 
tution this doctrine can be reconciled. But, at leaſt, 
it is incumbent upon him to thew, that the preſent 
King has better excuſes, than Charles the Firſt, 
!67 the errors of his government. He ought to de- 

monſtrate to us that the conſtitution was better un- 
43erttood a hundred years ago than its ar preſent ; 
—that the legal rights of the ſubjett, and the limits 
-{ the prerogative were more accurately defined, 
more Clearly comprehended. If propofitiors 
ke theſe caumot be tzirly maintained, I do not ſee 
tow he can reconcile it to his conſcience, not to act 
nnedately with the ſame freedom with which he 
'o6ars, I reverence the character of Charles the 
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Firſt as little as Mr. Horne; but I will not inſult 
his mistortunes, by al "comperiion that would de- 


grade him. 


IT is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees, 


the turious, perſecuting zeal of Mr. Horne has ſof- 


tened into moderation. Men and meaſures were 


veſterday his object. What pains did he once take 


to bring that great ſtate criminal Macquirk to exc- 
cution !—To-day he confines himſelf to mealures 


only. No penal example is to be left to the ſuc. 
celſors of the Duke of Gratton.—'T'o-morrow, | 


preſume both men and meaſures will be forgiven 
The flaming patriot, who fo lately ſcorched us in 


the meridian, ſinks temperately to the welt, and i- 


hardly felt as he deſcends. 
I COMPKEBEND the policy of endeavouring to 


communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sau bridge, 


ſhare in the reproaches, With which he ſuppotes 


me to have loaded him. My memory tails me, i 
1 have mentioned their names with ditreſpect ;— 


unleſs it be reproachful to acknowledge a "HA | 
reſpect for the character of Mr. Sowkridee, and 
not to have queſtioned the innocence of Mr. Oli 
ver's intentions. 

Ii ſeems lama partizan of the great leader of 
the oppoſition. If the charge had been a reproach, 


it ſhouid have been better ſupported. I did not in- 


tend to make a public declaration of the reipect | 
bear Lord Chatham. IT well knew what unworth\ 
concluſiuns would be drawn from it. But I am 
called upon to deliver my opinion, and ſurely it i. 


not in the little cenſure of Mr. Horne to deter nc 
dem doing final juſtice to a man, who, 1 conic, 
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has grown upon my efteem. As for the common, 
lordid views of avarice, or any purpote of vulgar 
ambition, I queſtion whether the applante of Fu- 
nius would be of tervice to Lord Chatham. My 
vote will hardly recommend him to an increaſe of 
his penſion, or to a ſeat in the cabinet. Bur if his 
ambition be upon a level with his underſtanding ;— 
if he judges of what is truly honourable for him- 
felt, with the ſame fuperior genius, which animates 
and directs him, to eloquence in debate, to wil- 
dom in deciſion, even the pen of ſunius ſhall con- 
tribute to reward him. Recorded honours ſhall ga- 
ther round his monument, and thicken over him. 
{t is a ſolid fabric, and will fupport the laurels that 
adorn it. I am not converiant in the language of 
panegyric,—Thele praiſes are. extorted from me; 
but they will wear well, for they have been near! y 
carned. | 
My deteftation of the Duke of Grafton 13 NOL 
founded upon his treachery to any individual : 
though Iam willing enough to ſuppoſe that, in pub- 
lic atfairs, it would be impoſſible to deſert or be- 
tray Lord Chatham, without doing an eſſential in- 
jury to this country. My abhorrence of the Duke 
ariſes from an intimate knowledge of his character, 
and from a thorough conviction, that his baſeneſs 
has been the cauſe of greater miſchief to England, 
than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute. 
Tas ſhortening the duration of parliaments is a 
ubject, on which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge too 
warmly ; nor will 1 quettion his ſincerity. If I did 
not profeſs the lame ſentiments, I ſhould be ſhame- 
fully inconſiſtent with myſelf. It is unneceflary to 
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bind Lord Chatham by the written formality of an 
engagement. He has publicly declared himſelf a 
convert to Triennial Parliaments; and tho? I have 
long heen convinced that this is the only poſſible te- 
jource we have left to preſerve the ſubſtantial free - 
dom of the conſtitution, I do not think we have a 
right to determine againſt the integrity of Lord 
Rockinghara or his friends, Other meaſures may 
andoubtealy be ſupported in argument, as better 
adapted to the diſorder, or more likely to be ob- 
tained, 

Mx. Horne is well aTured, that I never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not 


_ obliged to anſwer for the firmneſs of his future ad- 


herence to the principles he profeſſes, I have no 
reaſon to preſume that he will hereafter diſgrace 
them. As for all thoſe imaginary caſes, which 
Mr. Horne ſo petulantly urges againſt me, I have 


one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to him. — When 


ever Mr. Wilkes ſhall be convicted of ſoliciting a 
penſion, an embaily, or a government, he muſt 
depart from that ſituation, and renounce that cha- 
ratter, which he aſſumes at preſent, and which, in 
my opinion, intitle him to the ſupport of the pub- 

ſic. By the ſame aft, and at the ſame moment, 
he will forteit his power of mortifying the King, 
and though he can never be a lavourite at 5. 
James's, his baſcneſs may adminiſter a ſolid ſans- 
faction to the royal mind. The man, I ſpeak cf, 
has not a heart to feel for the trailties of his fellow 
creatures. It is their virtues at afflict, it is tbeir 


vices that conſole him 
I 3191 
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i GIVE every poſhble advantage to Mr. Horne, 
when I take the facts he refers to for granted. 
hat they are the produce of his invention, ſeems 
i.ighly probable z that they are exaggerated I have 
„% doubt. At the worſt, what do they amount to, 
but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was thought of as 


4 perfect pattern of morality, has not been at all 


time5 proof againſt the extremity of diſtreſs? How 
ſhameful is it, in a man who has lived in friend- 
ſip with him, to reproach him with failings, roo 


naturally, connected with deſpair ! Is no allowance 


to be made for baniſhment and ruin ? Does a two 
years impriſonment make no atonement for his 


crimes f The reſentment of a prieſt is implaca- 


ble, No ſufferings can ſoften, no penitence can 
appeaſe him. — et he himſelf, I think, upon his 


own ſyſtem, has a multitude of political offences 


% atone for. I will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous 


detail, with which he fo long diſguſted the public. 
He ſeems to be aſhamed of it. But what excuſe 
wilt he make to the friends of the conſtitution for 
labouring to promote Ai conſummately bad man to a 
{tation of the higheſt national truſt and impor- 
tapce? Upon what honourable motives did he re- 


commend him to the livery of Londen for their re- 
preſentative z to the ward of Farringdon for their 
alderman ;—to the county of Middleſex for their 


knight ? Will he affirm that, at that time, he was 


ignorant of Mr, Wilkes's ſolicitations to the minit- 


try ?—That he ſhould ſay fo, is indeed very ne- 


ceſſary for his own juſtification, but where will he 
kn -redulity to believe him? 
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In what ſchool this gentleman learned his ethic: 
I know not. His Jogic ſeems to have been ſtudica 
under Mr. Dvſon. That miſerable pamphIeteer, 
by dividing the only precedent in point, and takin 
as much of it as ſuited his purpoſe, had reduced 
his argument upon the Middleſex cleQion to ſome- 
thing like the ſhape of a ſyllogiſm. Mr. Hor 
has conducted himſelf with the ſame ingenuity and 
candour. I had affirmed that Mr. Wilkes would 
preſerve the public favour, as long as he itocd 
forth againſt a miniſtry and parliament, who 
„were doing every thing they could to enſla ve the 
5 country, and as long as he was a thorn in the 
« King's fide.” Yet, from the exulting triumph. 
of Mr. Horne's reply, one would think that I had 
reſted my expectation, that Mr. Wilkes would bc 
ſupported by the public, upon the ſingle condition 
of his mortifying the King. This may be logic at 
Cambridge or at the Treatury, but among men of 
ſenſe and honour, it ls folly or ' villainy in the ex- 
treme. 
| I sSxx the pitiful advantage he has taken of 2 
— ſingle unguarded expreſſion, in a letter not intended 
| Ft | for the public. Yet it is only the expreſſion that 1; 
| 1 Aunguarded. I adhere to the true meaning of that 
Il member of the ſentence, taken ſeparateiy as d 


1188 takes it, and now, upon the cooleſt deliberation, 
| __-__._ rea«flert that, for the purpoſes referred to, it muy 
Fl be highly meritorious to the public, to wound the 
104 Be perſonal feelings of the Sovereign. It is not a g. 
111 neral propoſition, nor is it generally applied to 
l j Ss chief magiſtrate of this, or any other conftitutior 
1 6 | Mr. Horne knows as well as J do, tt at the beſt « 6 
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princes is not diſplea ſed with the abuſe, which he 
ices thrown upon his oftenſible miniſters. It makes 
them, I preſume, more properly the objects of his 
royal compaſſion ;—neither does it eſcape his ſaga- 
city, that the lower they are degraded in the pub- 
ie eſteem, the more ſubmiſſively they muſt depend 
upon his favour for protection. This, I affirm 
upon the moſt ſoleinn conviction, and the moſt cer- 
tain knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy 
of the cloſet. It is unneceſſary to purſue the ar- 
gument any farther. 

Mx. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. Ve 
laments the wretched ſtate of politics in this coun- 


try, and ſees, in a new light, the weakneſs and fol- 


ly of the oppoſition. Whoever or whatever is Sa- 


| vereign, demands the reſped and ſupport of the peo- 


ple *, it was not ſo, when Nero fiddled while Rome 


Das burning. Our gracious Sovereign has had won- 


derful ſucceſs, in creating new attachments to his 


perſon aud family, He owes it, I preſume, to the 
regular ſyſtem he has purſued in the myſtery of 
converſion. He began with an experiment upon 


the Scotch, and concludes with converting Mr, 
Horne.—W hat a pity it is, that the Jews ſhould 
be condemned by Providence to wait for a Meſſiah 
of their own !. 


ThE prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting 
the ſcriptures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his 


profeſſion. He alters the text, and creates a re- 


futable doctrine of his own. Such artifices cannot 


long delude the underſtanding of the people ; and 


. The very ſoliloque of Lord Suffolk, befor he pailed the Ru- 


bicon; 


5 without 
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without meaning an indecent compariſon, I may 
venture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius will 
he read, when the commentaries of the Jeſuits are 
forgotten. 


JUNIUSs 


LETTER. LV. 


10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC - AD- 
VERTISER. 


8 . 26 Auguſt, 17 
HE enemies ot the people, having now no 
thing better to object to my friend Junius, 
are at laſt obliged to quit his politics, and to rail at 
him for crimes he is not guilty of. His vanity and 
impiety are now the perpetual topics of their abuſc. 
do not mean to leſſen the force of ſuch charges, 
{ſuppoſing they were true), but to ſhew that they 
are not founded. If I admitted the premiſes, | 
ſhould readily agree in all the conſequences drawn 
from them. Vanity indeed is a venial error, for 
it uſualiy carries its own puniſhment with it ;—but 
if J thought Junius capable of uttering a difre- 
ſpectful word of the religion of his country, I 
ſhould be the firſt to renounce and give him up to 
the public contempt and indignation. As a man, 
| am {atisfed that he is a Chriſtian upon the molt 
ſincere conviction. As a writer, he would be 
groſsly inconſiſtent with his political principles, , 
he dared to attack a religion eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
laws, which 1t ſeems to be the purpoſe of his life 
to defend, No for the proofs. Junius is accuſed 
of an impious > eluſion to the holy lac rament, where 
he 


U 


he ſays that, if Lord Weymouth be denied the cup, 


there vill be no keeping him within the pale of the 


minifiry. Now, Sir, I affirm that this paſſage re- 
fers intirely to a ceremonial in the Roman catholic 
church, which denies the cup to the laity. It has 


no manner of relation to the Proteſtant creed, and 


is in this country, as fair an object of ridicule as 


tr anſubſtanttation, or any other part of Lord. Peter“ 


hiſtory in the Tale of the Tub. 
But Junius is charged with equal vanity and im- 
piety, in comparing his writings to the holy ſcrip- 


ture, —The formal proteſt he makes againit any 


ſuch compariſon, avails him nothing. It becomes 
neceſſary then to ſhew that the charge deſtroys it- 
ſelf.—I[f he be vain, he cannot be improus, A vain 


man does not uſually compare himſelf to an object, 


which it is his defign to undervalue. On the other 
hand, if he be impicus, he cannot be vain. For 
his impiety, if any, muſt conſiſt in his endeavour- 
ing to degrade the holy ſcriptures by a compariſon 
with his own conteraptible writings, This would 
he tolly indeed of the groſſeſt nature, but where 
hes the vanity I ſhall now be told, —“ Sir, what 
you ſay is plauſible enough, but ſtül you muſ- 
©* allow that it is ſhamefully impudent in Yi 
tell us that his works will live a» long as the Pi- 
«© ble.” My anſwer is, Agreed - but firſt. prove 
that he has ſaid fo. Look at his words, and you 
will find that the utmoſt he expects is, that the 


Bible and Junius will furvive the commentaries ot 


the Jeſuits, which may prove true in 34 fortaight, 
The moit malignant ſagacity cannot ſhew that his 
WOrKS are, in Alg opinion, to live as long as the Bi- 


ble. 
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ble.—-Suppole I were to foretell that Jack and 7: 
would ſurvive Harry. — Does it follow that Jack 
muſt live as long as Tem? | would only illuſtrate 
my meaning, and proteſt againſt the leaſt idea of 
profaneneſs. 

Ven this is the way in which Junius is uſually 
anſwered, arraigned and convicted. Theſe candid 
critics never remember any thing he ſays in honcu- 
of our holy religion; though it is true that one of 
his leading arguments is made to reſt uþ;n the inter 
nel evidence which the pureſt of all religions carries 
with it. I quote his words, and conclude from 
them, that he is a true and hearty Chriſtian, in 
| Tubſtance, not in ceremony; though poſſibly he 
may not agree with my Reverend Lords the Bithops, 
or with the Head of the Church, that prayers ar; 
morality, or that kneeling is religion. 


PHILO JUNIUS 


LETTER LVI. 


FROM THE REVEREND MB. HORNE , T9 
JUNIUS, 


HL TOO. /HvW. 
" CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on the reco- 
very of your wonted. ſtyle e, though it has co! 

you a fortnight. I compatiionate your labour ir 
the compoſition of your letters, and will commu 
nicate to you the ſecret of my fluency.— Truth 
nceds no ornament ; and, in my opinion, what ſhe 
borrows of the pencil is deformity. _ 

You brought a poſitive charge againſt me 9 

Corruption, 1 denied the charge, and called tor 

. | you! 


our proofs. You replied with abuſe and re- j | 
alleried your charge. I called again for proofs. ll 
Y ou reply again with abuſe only, and drop your ll 
accuſation. In your fortnight's letter there is not if 
one word upon the ſubject of my corruption. 1 


Hav no more to ſay, but to return thanks to 
ycu for your condeſcenſion, and to a grateful public 
and honeſt miniſtry for all the favours they have 
conferred upon me. The two latter, I am ſure, 
will never refuſe me any grace I ſhall ſolicit ; and 
ſince you have been pleaſed to acknowledge that — 
vou told a deliberate lye in my favour out of boun= n-] 
ty, and as a Charitable donation, why may I not 
expect that you will hereafter (if you do not forget 
au ever mentioned my name with diſreſpect) make 
the fame acknowledgment for what you have {aid 
to my prejudice ?-— This ſecond iecantation will 
perhaps be more abhorrent from your diſpoſition 3 
but mould you decline it, you will only afford one 
more inſtance how much eaſier it is to be generous 
than juſt, and that men are ſometimes bountiful | 
who are not honeſt, | „ | 
Ar all events Lam as well fatished with your pa- 
negyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument 1 | 
hall have none; but over my grave it will be ſaid, 1 
in your own words, ** Horne's ſituation did not cor- 
e reſpond with his intentions *.? uu no ie 4 
5 JOHN HORNE I 
„he epitaph would not be ill tuited to the character At the 
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LETTER LVI. 
„ 118 GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTONXN 
Mr nov, 20538 Sept. 1771, 
HE people of England are not apprited of che 


tull extent of their obligations to you. They 


Have yet no adequate idea of the endleſs variety « 
your character. They have ſeen you diftinguiſhcd 


and fucceſsful in the continued violation of thoſ- 
moral and political duties, by which the little, 3. 
well as the great ſocieties of life, are collected anc 
held together, Every colour, every character be- 


came you. With a rate of abilities, which [Lord 


Weymouth very juſtly looks down upon with con- 


tempt, you have done as much miſchief to the com- 


munity as Cromwell would have done, if . vel 
had been a coward, and as much at Meachiavel, it 
Machiavel had not known, that an ae of 
morals and religion js uſeful in ſocicty.— To - 
thinking man, the influence of the cro wo will, i" 


no view, appcar fo formidable, as when he obſcrvc 


to what enormous exceſſes it has ſafely condu frei! 
your: Grace, without a ray of real ene „ 
without even the ptetenſions to common decency v 


; principle of any kind, or a ſingle ſpark of 2210 | . 
reſolution, What muſt be the operation of the 


pernicious influence, (for which dur King hav: 


wiſely exchanged the nugatory name of preroy, ati 


that, in the highie it ſtations, can fo abundantly ſus. 
pi the ablence of virtue, courage, and abit: 

and quality a man to be the miniſter of a great n. 
tion, wham a private gent leman would be aſharaes 
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and afraid to admit into his family! Like the um- 
verſab paſſport of an ambaſſador, it ſuperſedes the 
prohibition of the laws, baniſhes the ſtaple virtues of 

ihe country, and introduces vice and folly trium- 
pPhantly 1 into all the departments of the ſtate. Other 
princes, beſides his Majeſty, have had the means of 
corruption Within their reach, but they have uſed it 
with moderation. In former times corruption was 
coniidered as a foreign auxiliary to government, and 
only called in upon extraordinary emergencies. The 
anfeigned picty, the ſanctiſied religion of George 
e Third have taught him to new model the civil 
forces of the ſtate. The natural reſources of the 
crown are no longer confided in. Corruption glit- 
ters in the van ;—collects and maintains a ſtanding 
army of mercenaries, and, at the ſame moment, im- 
poveriſhes and inflaves the country. His Majeſty's | 
predeceſſors, (excepting that worthy family, from — 
which you, my Lord, ate unqueſtionably deſcend- WW 4 
cd,) had ſome generous qualities in their compoſiti- * 
en, With vices, I confeſs, or frailties in abundance. | 1 
They were kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or | 
prieſts. They were at the head of the church, but 
did not know the value of their office, They {ad 
their prayers without ceremony, and had too lite! | |; 
prieftcraft in their underſtanding, to reconcile = 1 
andtimonious forms of religion with the utter de- 
ſtruction of the morality of their people. -—-—=My 
ord, this is fact, not dec lamation. — With all vour 
paitiality to the houſe of Fart, you mutt nas 
gat even Charies the Second would have biuthed a 
mat open encouragemen:, at thoſe cager, meretrici- 
bus careſſes, with which every ſpecies of private 


* 
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vice and public proſtitution is received at 5+ 
James s,— The unfortunate houſe of Stuart + 
been treated with an aſperity, which, if compariian 
be a defence, ſeems to border upon injuftice, Nes. 
ther Charles nor his brother were qualified to fip- 
port ſuch a ſyſtem of meaſures, as would be necc!- 
ſary, to change the government, and ſubvert the 
_ conſtitution of England. One of them was 00 
much in earneſt in his pleaſures, —the other in hi- 
religion. But the danger to this country won“ 
ceaſe to be problematical, if the crown ſhould de 
deſcend to à prince, whofe apparent ſimplicity 
might throw his ſubjects off their guard, —who 
might be no libertine in behaviour, —who ſho] 
have no ſenſe of honour to reſtrain him, and who, 
with juſt religion enough to impoſe upon the multi- 
tude, might have no ſcruples of conſcience to inter- 
fere with his morality. With theſe honourabl: 
qualifications, and the deciſive advantage of fituat:- 
on, low craft and falſehood are all the abilitics hat 
are wanting to deſtroy the wiſdom of ages, and to 
deface the nobleſt monument that human policy has 
_ereted—1 know ſuch a man My Lord, I knww 
you both; and with the bleſſing of God (for I tov 
am rehgious,) the people of England ſhall know vou | 
as well as I do. I am not very ſure that greater i 
lities would not in effect be an impediment to a de- 
ſign, which ſeems at firſt ſight to require a ſupertc 
capacity. A better underſtanding might make him 
ſenfible of the wonderful beauty of that ſyſtem be 
was endeavouring to corrupt. The danger of ti: 
attempt might alarm him. The mcannels, aud 
trinſic worthleffnefs of the object (ſuppoſing he cu!“ 


I!! v &.4 
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attain it) would fill him with ſhame, repentance, 


and diſguſt. But theſe are ſenſations, which find 
no entrance into a barbarous, contracted heart, In 


{ome men, there is a malignant paſſion to deſtroy 
the works of genius, literature, and freedom. The 


Vandal and the Mcnk find equal gratification in it. 
REFLECTIONS like theſe, my Lord, have a 

general relation to your grace, and inſeparably at- 

tend you, in whatever company or fituation your 


character occurs to us. They have no immediate 


connexion with the following recent fact, which 1 
ay before the public, for the honour of the beſt 


of overcigns, and for the edification of his peo- 


ple. 
A PRINCE (whoſe piety and ſelf-denial; one 


would think, might ſecure him from ſuch a multi- 
tude of worldly neceſſities,) with an annual reve» 


gude of near a million ſterling, untortunately wants 


money. — The navy of England, by an equally 


range concurrence of unforeſeen circumſtances, 
though not quite ſo unfortunately for his Majeſty) 


is in equal want of timber. The world knows, in 


nat a hopeful condition you delivered the navy to 


our ſucceſſor, and in what a condition we found it 
in the moment of diſtreſs. You were determined 
 ihould continue in the ſituation in which you lett 


it; I. happened, however, very | luckily tor the 
privy purſe, that one of the above wants promiſed 
air to ſupply the other. Our reiigious, benevo- 


ent, generous Sovereign, has no obſection to ſelling 
bis nun timber to his own admuraity, to repair ie 


04 ſhips, nor tO putting the money into As own 
. 


docket. People of a aan turn naturally achere 
| | LY 1 1 | | o 


to the principles of the church. Whatever they ac- 
quire falls into mart main. Upon a repreſentation 
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from the admiralty of the extraordinary want of 
timbet, for the indifpenſable repairs of the navy, 
the ſurveyor general was directed to make a furvey 


- of the timber in all the royal chaces and foreſts in 
England. Having obeyed his orders with accura- 
cy and attention, he reported, that the fineſt timber 


he had any where met with, and the propereſt in 
every reſpect for the purpofes of the navy, was in 


 Whittlebury Fareft, of which your Grace, I think, 


is hereditary ranger. In conſequence of this report, 


the uſual warrant was prepared at the treafury, and 
delivered to the ſurveyor, by which he or his depuis, 
were authoriſed to cut down any trees in Whitt/ebur, 
Forqt, which ſhould appear to be proper for the 
purpaſes above-mentioned. The deputy being in- 


formed that the warrant was ſigned and delivered to 


his principal in London, croſſes the country 
Northamptonſhire, and with an officious zeal tor 
the public ſervice, begins to do his duty in the 
foreſt. Unfortunately for him, he had not the war 


rant in bis pocket. The overſight was enormous, 
and you have puniſhed him for it accordingly, Yo: 


have inſiſted that an active, uſeful officer ſhould h- 
diſmiſſed from his place. X ou have ruined an inne- 
cent man, and his family. —In what language ſhall ! 
addreſs fo black, ſo cowardly a tyrant ; —thou worte 
than one of the Brunſwicks, and all the Stuarts /— | 


o them, who know Lord North, it is unneceſſa- 
to ſay, that he was mean and baſe enough to ſubm 
10 you. — This however is but a {mail part of the 
fact. After ruining the ſurvevor's deputy, for ac. 
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ing without the wartant, you attacked the warrant 
ietf. You declared it was illegal; and ſwore in a 
fit of foaming, frantic paſſion, that it never ſhould 
de executed. You afferted upon your honour, 
that in the grant of the rangerſhip of Whittlebury 
Frreſl, made by Charles the Second, (whom, with a 
modeſty that would do honoar to Mr. Rigby, you 
are pleaſed to call your anceſtor) to one of his baſ- 
tards, (from whom I make no doubt of your deſ- 
cent,) the property of the timber is veſted in the 
ranger.—f have examined the original grant, and 


now, in the face of the public, contradict you di- 


realy upon the fact. The very reverſe, of what 
ou have afſerted upon your honour is the truth. 
The grant expreſsly, and by à particular clauſe, re- 


ſerves the property of the timber for the uſe of the 


crown. In ſpite of this evidence,—in defiance of 
the repreſentations of the admiralty, —in perfect 
mockery of the notorious diſtreſſes of the Engliſh 
navy, and thofe equally preſſing, and almoſt equally 
notorious neceſſities of your pious Sovereign, — here 
the matter reits.—The lords of the treaſury cecal 
their warrant ; the deputy-ſurveyor is ruined for 
doing his duty ;—Mr. John Pitt, (whoſe name 1 
_tuppole is dee to vou} ſubmits to be brow- 
| bemten and inſulted ; the oaks keep their ground 

—the King is gefrauded, and the navy of England 
ay periſh for want of the beſt and Eneft timber in 
the inland. And all this is ſubmited toto appeaſe 
the Duke of Grafton To gratify the man, who 
nas involved the King and his kingdom in confuſion 


and diſtreſs, and who, like a treacherous coward, 


Heferted his Sovereign 19 | the : mide of it! 
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THERE has becn a ſtrange alteration in your 
doQtrines, fince you thought it adviſeable to rob thc 
Duke of Portland of his property, in order 0 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law, 
before the laſt general election. Nullum tempus 5 - 


cnrrit regi, was then your boaſted motto, and the 


cry of all your hungry partizans. Now it feems 2 
grant of Charles the Second to one of his baſtards is i© 


de held ſacred and inviolable ! It mutt not be que! 


tioned by the King's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to a 
interpretation but your own. My Lord, this wz- 
net the language you held, when it ſuited you to in, 


ſult the memory of the glorious deliverer of Ir 


gland from that deteſted family, to which you oc 
fill more nearly allied in principle than in blood. 
In the name of decency and common-ſenſe, what 


are your grace's merits, either with King or mini. 
: fry, that ſhould intitle you to aſſume this dominec: 


ing authority Over both Is it the ſortunate cor 
ſanguinity you claim with the houſe of Stuart *— 5 


it the ſecret correſpondence you have for ſo mat 


years carried on with Lord Bute, by the afſidiio:, 
aſſiſtance of your cream colrured parafrte ? * Coole 


not your gallantry find [nMicient employment {or 


him, in thoſe gentle offices by w hich he firſt acorn: 
ed the tender friendſhip of Lord Barrington 2-1): 1: 


it only that wonderful ſympathy of manners, hic! 


ſubſiſts between your Grace and one of your ſupcr;- 
ors, and does ſo much honour to you both ?-—|; it 
union of Elif. and Black Georg: no longer a Lbs 


mance? — From Whatever origin Your influence in 


this country ariſes, It 1s © 177 5 ncnon in the hiſlo- 
y of human virtue aud unde: ſtan „din g. — God mer. 
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can hardly believe the the fact. Wiſe men are un- 

able to account for it. Religious men find exercile 

or r. faith, and make it the laſt effort of their 
„Not to repine againſt Providence. 


JUNIUS. 


„ ET TEN UI. 
ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERYOPF LONDON. 
GENTLEMEN, 30 Sept. 1771. 
F you alone were concerned in the event of the 
preſent eleCtion of a chief magiſtrate of the me- 
tropolis, it would be the higheſt preſumption in a 
ſtranger, to attempt to influence your choice, or 


even to offer you his opinion. But the ſituation of 


public affairs has annexed an extraordinary impor- 
rance to your reſolutions. You cannot, in the 
choice of your magiſtrate, determine for you 
only. You are going to determine upon a point, in 
which every member of the community is intereſt - 


ed. I will not ſcruple to ſay, that the very being of 


that law, of that right, of that conftitotion: ror 
which we have been ſo long contending, is now at 
flake. They, -who would 1 your judgment, 
tell you, it is a common, ordinary Caſe, and to be de- 


cided by ordinary precedent and practice. They 


arttully conclude, from moderate peaceable times, 


to times which are nat moderate, and which owo/it- 


not to be peaceable.— While they ſolicit your fa- 


vour, they inſiſt upon a rule of rotation, Which ex- 85 


cludes all idea of election. 
LET me he honoured with a few mirutes of your 


aticntion.—The ET to CIs who mean fairly. 5 
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to the liberty of the people, (which we all profeſs to 

have in view) lies within a very narrow compaſs. — 
Do you mean to deſert that juſt and ee 2A ſy{- 
tem of meaſyres which you have hitherto purſued, 

| in hopes of obraining from parliament or from thc 
crown, a full redreſs of paſt grievances, ard a ſecu- 

mit; for the future? — Do you think the cauſe deſ- 

[ pcratc, and will you declare, that you think ſo 0 

: the Whole people of England ?—If this be your 

| mcaning and opinion, you will act conſiſtently with 
it, in chooſing Mr. Naſh.—I profeſs tp be unac- 
quainted with his private charafter. But he has 
acted as a magiſtrate,--a a public man. —As ſuch I 
ſpeak of him, — I ſee his name in a proteft againſt 

one of your rcmopftrances to the crown.—He ha 
done every thing in his power to deſtroy the free 
dom of popular elections in the city by publiſhing 
the poll upon a former occaſion ; 'Y and | know, in ge- 
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1 neral, that he has diſlinguiſhed himſelf by ſighting 

{4 | | and thwarting all thoſe public meaſures, which you 
14 : have engaged 1 in with the greateſt w armth, and hi. 
3 therto thought moſt worthy of your approbation.- — 


| From his paſt conduct, what conclufion Will vou 
Nl draw, but that he will act the ſame part as Lord | 
| Mayor, which he has \nvariably ated as Alderman 
and "Sheriff? He cannot alter his conduct, without 
confeſſing that he never acted upon prirciple of an / 
bind. i ſhould be ſorry to injure the character of 2 
man, who perhaps may be honeſt in his intention, 
by ſuppoſing it poſſible, that he can never Concer 
with you in any political meaſure, or Opinion. 
Ir, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere | in 


thoſe reſolutions for the public good, which though 
| not 
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not always ſucceſsful, are always honourable, your 
Choice will naturally incline to thoſe men, who, 
(whatever they be in other reſpects,) are moſt like- 
ly to cooperate with you in the great purpoſes 
which you are determined not to relinquiſh :—'The 
queſtion is not, of what metal your inſtruments are 
made, but whether they are adapted to the work you 
have in hand? The honours of the city, in theſe 
times, are improperly, becauſe excluſively, called a 
reward, You mean not merely to pay, but to em- 
ploy. Are Mr. Croſby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to 
exycuts the extraordinary, as well as the ordinary 
duties of Lord Mayor? Will they grant you com- 
mon halls when it ſhall be neceſſary ?— Will they 
go up with remonſtrances to the King ?—Have 
they Hrmneſs enough to meet the fury of a venal_ = 
houſe of commons ?—Have they fortitude enovgh 
not to ſhrink at impriſonment ?—Have they ſpirit 
enough to hazard their lives and fortunes in a con- 
tell, if it ſhould be neceſſary, with a proftituted 
legiſlature ?-—If theſe queſtions can fairly be an- | 
ſwered in the affirmative, your choice is made. _ 
Forgive this paſhonate language. I am unable o ö 
corre ct it. The ſubje ct comes nome to us all.—lt 
is the language of my heart. 


FR 
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LETTER IX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF. THE PUBLIC Ab- 
VERTISER, 


SIR, 5 Oftober, 1771. 
O man laments, more ſincerely than J do, the 
unhappy differences, which have ariſen among 
the friends of the people, and divided them fron 
each other. The cauſe undoubtedly ſuffers, as wel 
by the diminution of that ſtrength, which union 
carries with it, as by the ſeparate loſs of perſon: 
reputation, which every man ſuſtains, when hi. 
character and conduct are frequently held forth in 
odious or contemptible colours. Theſe differen- 
ces are only advantageous to the common enemy of 
the country. The hearty friends of the cauſe arc 
' provoked and diſguſted. —The lukewarm advocate 
avails himſelf of any pretence to relapſe into that 
indolent indifference about every thing that ought to 
antereſt an Engliſhman, fo unjuſtly dignified with 
the title of moderation. The ſalſe, inſidious 
partiſan, who creates or foments the. diſorder, ſces 
the fruit of his diſhoneſt induſtry ripen beyond his 
hopes, and rejoices in the promiſe of a banquet, 
only delicious to ſuch an appetite as his own.—-It 1+ 
Ae for thoſz, who ically mean the Cauſe and tlie 
ſecple, who have no view to private advantage, and 
who have virtue enough to prefer the general goο 
of the community to the gratification of perſona: 
animohties,—it is tune for ſuch men to interpoſe 
Let us try whether theſe Tatal diſſentions may not 
yet be reconciled ; or, If that be impracticabſe, 
let. 


, 
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us guard at leaſt againſt the work cffe cs of di- 


viſion, and endeavour to perſuade theſe furious par- 
tizans, if they will not conſent to draw together, 


to be ſeparately uſeful to that cauſe, which they 


all pretend to be attached to. Honour and honeſty 
muſt not be renounced, although a thouſand modes 
of right and wrong were to occupy the degrees of 
| morality between Zeno and Epicurus. The fun- 
damental principles of Chriſtianity may ſtill be 
preſerved, though every zealous ſectary adheres to 
his own excluſive doctrine, and pious Eccleſiaſtics 
make it part of their religion to proſecute one 
.nother.—--—The civil conſtitution too, that legal 


liberty, that general creed, which every Englifh- 


man profeſſes, may fti!! be ſupported, though 
Wilkes, and Horne, and Townſend, and Saw- 
bridge, ſhould obſtinately refuſe to communicate, 


and even if the fathers of the church, if Savil, 


Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, - and Chatham, 
ſhould difagree in the ceremomes of their political 


worſhip, and even in the interpretation of twenty 
texts in Magna Charta.—I ſpeak to the people as 
one of the people. — Let us employ thefe men in 


whatever departments their . various abilitics are 


- beſt ſuited to, and as much to the advantage of the 
common cauſe, 45 their different inclinations will 


permit. They cannot ſerve us, without eflentia!. 
ſerving Bed 


Ir Mr. Naſh be elected, he will ha: diy venture, | 


alter fo recent a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his 


tellow citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a 


courtier. The ſpirit and activity of the ſheriffs will, 


4 hope, be ſufficient 4% Count erat any ftnifter 1 inen. 
: Fin, oh | 105 
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tions of the Lord-Mayor. In colliſion with %% 


Ir is not neceſſary to exact from Mr. Wilkes 
the virtues of a Stoic. They were inconſiſten 
with themſelves, who, almoſt at the ſame moment, 


repreſented him as the baſeſt of mankind, yet feem- 
ed to expect. from him ſuch inſtances of fortitude 


and ſelf-denial, as would do honour to an apoſtlc. 


It is not however flattery to ſay, that he is obſtinate, 


intrepid, and fertile in expedients.— That he has uo 
poſſible reſource, but in the public favour, is, in m 
judgment, a conſiderable recommendation of him, 


I wiſh that every man, who pretended to populati- 
ty, were in the fame predicament. 


I wiſh that a 
retreat to St. James's were not ſo eafy and open, 
as Patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there is 
However he may be miſled by paſhon 


liberate treachery to the public. The favour of his 
country conſtitutes the ſhield, which defends him 
2gainſt a thouſand daggers. Deſertion would diſ- 


arm him. 
{ can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and 


integrity, than the ſound judgment of any man, 
who prefers a republican torm of government, is 
this or any other empire of equal extent, to a mo 
narchy ſo qualified and limited as ours. 


am con- 


vinced, that neither is it in theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem 
of government, nor practicable in this country. 
Yet, though I hope the Engliſh conſtitution wil! 
for ever preſerve its original monarchical form, | 
would have the manners of the people purely and 
ftrialy e 90 not mean che licentious 

Wa 8 
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ſpirit of anarchy and riot.—I mean a general attach- 
ment to the common weal, diſtinct from any par- 


tial attachment to perſons or families ;—an implicit 
ubmiſſion to the laws only, and an afteRion to 


the magiſtrate, proportioned to the integrity and 
widom, with which he diſtrihutcs juſtice to his 


people, and adminiſters their affairs, The preſent. 
habit of our political body appears to me the very 


reverſe of what it ought to be. 'The form of the 
conſtitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch; while, in effect, the manners of 
the people (of thoſe at leaſt who are likely to take 


d ſcad in the country) incline too generally to a de- 


pendance upon the crown. 'The real friends of 

A bitrary power combine the facts, and are not in- 
conſiſtent with their principles, when they ſtrenu- 
guſly ſupport the unwarrantable privileges aſſumed 
by the Hoyle of Commons. —In theſe cucumitan- 


ces, it were much to be deſired, that we had many 


ſuch men as Mr. Sawbridge to repreſent us in par- 

lament, —L ſpeak from common report and opinion 
only, when I impute to him a ſpeculative predilec- 
tion in favour of a republic, In the perſonal con- 


duct and manners of the man, I cannot he miſtaken, _ 
lle has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of that republican 
Armneſs, which the tumes require, and by Which an 
Engliſh gentleman may be as uſctully and as ho- 
noyrably diſtinguiſhed, as any citizen of ancient 


Rome, of Athens, or Lacedæmon. 

MM. Townfend complains, that the We gra- 
titude has not been anſwerable to his deſerts.—lt is 

not difficult to trace the artifices, which have ſug- 


geſted to him a languages lo > unworthy of his ander- 


ſanding. 
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ſtanding. A great man commands the affettion: of 
the people. A prudent man does not complain 


when he has loſt them. Yet they are far from be- 


ing loft to Mr. Townſend. He has treated our o- 
pinion a little too cavalierly. A young man is apt 
to rely too confidently upon himſelf, to be as atten- 
tive to his miſtreſs, as a polite and paſſionate love; 
ought to be. Perhaps he found her at firſt too ca 
A conqueſt Vet, I fancy, the will be ready to re- 
ceive him, whenever he thinks proper to renew l. 
addreſs. With all his youth, his ſpirit, and his ap- 
peatarce, it would be indecent i in the lady to ſchcit 
Nis return. 

1 HAVE too much ref; pect for the abilities of Mr. 
Horne, to flatter myſelf that theſe gentlemen will 
cver be cordially re-united. It is not, however, un- 
reaſonable to expect, that each of them ſhould aft 


his ſeparate part, with honovr and integrity to the 


public. As tor differences of opinion upon ſpecula- 
tive queſtions, if we wait until they are reconciled, 
the action of human affairs muſt be ſuſpended for 
ever. But neither are we % look for perfection In 


any one man, nor for agreement among man). — 
When Lord Chatham affirms, that the authority of 
the Britifh legiſlature is not ſupreme over the c 
nice, in the ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme oer 
Great-Britain z———when Lord Camden ſuppoles 1 


1eceſſity, (which the King is to judge of) ard, 
founded upon that neceſſity, attributes to the cron 
2 legal power (not given by the act itſelf) to ſuſpend 
the operation of an act of the legiflature,--I liften 
io thera both with diffidence and reſpect, but with. 
gut the ſmalleſt degree of convickon or aſſe:: 

| Y of, 


EMNEVES 


\<t, I dovbt not, they delivered their real ſenti- 
ments, nor ought they to be haſtily condemned.— 7 
! haven claim to the candid interpretation of my 
country, when J acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
Weg affent to one very unpopular opinion. I la- 
nent the unhappy neceſſity, whenever it ariſes, ot 
providing for the ſafety of the fate, by a temporary 
,rvation of the perional liberty of the fubject. 
ould to God it were ptacticable to reconcile theſe 
unportant objects, in every poſſible ſituation of pub- 
affairs I regard the legal liberty of the meane!: 
man in Britain, as much as my own, and would de- 
fend it with the ſame zeal, I know we muſt ſtand 
er fall together. But I never can doubt, that the 
community has 2 right ro command, as well as to 
purchaſe, the ſervice of its members. I fee that 
right founded originally upon a neceſſity, which 
iuperſedes all argument. I fee it eſtabliſned by 
ulage immemorial, and admitted by more than a 
tacit aſſent of the legiſtature. I conclude: there i; 
no remedy, in the nature of 8 for the grievance 
complained of; for, if there were, it muſt long 
hace have been redteſied. Though aunikerleſs op- 
portunities have preſented themſely es, highly fa- 
Ye to public liberty, no | ſucceſsful atrempt has 
er been made for the relief of the ſubject in this 
ail Let it has been felt and complained or, 
r. ſince England had a ravy.——The conditions, 


= chick, confi: this right, muſt be taken together, 


>eparately, they have little weight. It is not fair to 


argue, from any abule in the execution, to the ille- 
ality of the power; much lefs is a conciulion to be 


ariwn from the navy to the land ſervice. A fea»: 


mar 
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mati can never be — but againſt the enemies 
of his eduntty. The only caſe in which the Ning 
Fan Have a fight to arm his fibreAs in genera), ö 
that of a foreign force being actually landed upon 
our coaſt, Whenever that caſe happens, no true 
Engliſhman wilt enquire, whether the King's right 
to compel him to defend his country be the cuſtorn 
of England, or 4 grant of the legiſlature. With rc- 
gatd to the preſs for ſeamen, it does not follow that 
the ſymptoms may not be ſoftened, although 1 
&ftemper camot be cured. Let Yotnties be in- 
creaſed as fat as the public purſe can ſupport then. 
Still they have a limit; and when every reaſon: b- 
expence is incurred, it will be found, in fact, hat 
the fpur of the preſs is wanted to give — 10 
the bounty. _ 
 __U#ox the whole, I never had a doubt about the 
trick right of profing, until 1 heard that Lond 
Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham for deliver- 
ing ſomething like this doctrine in the houſe of 
lords. That conſideration ſtaggered me not a 
tle. But, upon treffe gion, his conduct accounts 
naturally for itſelf. He knew the doctrine was »! 
popular, and was eager to fix it upon the man, 2H 
is the firſt object of his fear and deteſtation. Th: 
_ cunning Scotchman never ſpeaks truth without 3 
fraudulent deſign. In council, he generally affact 
to take a moderate part. Befides his natural tim! 
dity, it makes part of his political plan, never to be 
known to recommend violent mcafurcs. Whea the. 
guards are called forth to murder their fellow u 
jeQs, it is not by the oftenſible advice of Loss 
NTans field. That cdiovs office, bis prudence tell 
e e bim, 
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him, is better left to ſuch men as Gower and Wey- 
mouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hillſbo- 


rough wiſcly confines Is firmneſs to the diſtant 


Americans. — The deſigns of Mansfield are more 
{vbrile, more effectual, and ſecure.——Who at- 
tacks the liberty of the preis? — Lord Mansfield. 
Who invades the conſtitutional power of juries ?-— 
Lord Mansfield.—W hat judge ever challenged a 


iuryman, but Lord Mansfield — Who was that 


judge, who, to ſave the King's brother, affirmed 
that a man of the firſt rank and quality, who obtains 
a verdict in a ſuit for crimnal converſation, is entitl- 
cd to no greater damages than the meaneſt mecha- 
pic? Lord Mansfield. Who is it makes commiſſi- 
oners of the great ſeal ?—Lord Mansfield. Who 


is it forms a decree for thoſe commiſſioners, decid- 


ing againſt Lord Chatham, and afterwards (finding 
himielf oppoſed by the judges) declares in parlia-- 
ment, that he never had a doubt that the law was in 


direct oppofition to that decree ?— Lord Mansfield. 
— Who is he, that has made it the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of his life, to undermine and alter the whole ſy- 


ſtem of juriſprudence in the court of King's Bench? 


--Lord Mansfield. There never exiſted a man but 


himſelf, who anfwercd exactly to fo complicated a 


deſcription. Compared to theſe eriorraities, his ori- 
amal attachment to the Pretender, (to whom his 


deareſt brother was confidential ſecretary) is a virtu: 


of the firſt magnitude. Bur the hour of impeach- _ 
ment will come, and neither he nor Grafton ſhall 
eſcape me. Now let them make common cauſe 


aint England and the houſe cf Hanover. A 


Stuart 
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Stuart and a Murray ſhould ſympathiſe witii each 
other. 

Warn I refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopular 
opinions delivered and maintained by men, why 
may well de ſuppoſed to have no view but the public 
good, I do not mean to renew the diſcuſhon of ſuch 
opinions. I ſhould be ſorry to revive the dormart 


queſtions of Stamp-ad, Corn-bill, or Preſs-wa; rank, 


mean only to illustrate one uſeful propoſition, 
which it is the intention of this paper to inculcatc ; 


—T hat we fprouid not generally rej ect the friendſhip or 


ſervices of any man, becauſe he differs from us in a 
particular opinion. This will not appear a ſuperfiu- 


ous cavtion, if we obſerve the ordinary conduct of 


mankind, In public affairs, there is the leaſt chance 
of a perfect concurrence of ſentiment, or inclinat.- 
on. Yet every man is able to contribute ſomething 
to the common ſtock, and no man's contribution 
ſhould be rejeQted. If individuals have no virtucs, 
their vices may be of uſe to us. I care not with 


what principle the new- born patriot is animated, i 


the meaſures he ſupports are beneficial to the com- 
manity. The nation is intereſted in his conduct 


His motives are his own. The properties of a pz 


triot are periſhable in the individual, but there 35 4 


quick ſucceſſion of lubjects, and the breed 15 wort: 


preſerving. —'T he ſpirit of the Ameiicans may 
an 1 example to us. Our dogs and hories 3 ATC 
only Engliſh. upon Engliſh ground; but Patric 


it ſeen: „, may be imp oved by 12 laing. — I 
Not reje CT a bill, which tends to ende partiamen: 
tary privitege within r2afonable tounds, thous) | x 
Wi, ou! id i; [Lot 2 15 Of te HO of Cavendiſl, 
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introduced by Mr. Onſlow. The features of the 
inlant are a proof of the deſcent, and vindicate the 
noble birth from the baſeneſs of the adoption.—L 
willingly accept of a ſarcaſm from Colonel Barre, or 
a ſimile from Mr. Bur ke. Even the filent vote of 
Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning in a diviſion. 


> What though he riots in the plunder of the army, 


and has only determined to be a patriot, when he 


could not be a pcer ?—Let us profit by the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch men, while they are with us, and place 
them, if it be poſſible, in the poſt of danger, to pre- 
vent deſertion. The wary Wedderburne, the pomp- 


ous Srffolk never threw away, the ſcabbard, nor, ever 


went upon a forlorn hope. They always treated 
the King's ſervants as men, with whom, ſome time 
or other, they might poſſibly be in friendſhip.— 


When a man who ſtands forth for the public, has 


cone that length, from which there is no practicable 
retreat,-when he has given that kind of perſonal 
offence, which a pious monarch never pardons, L 
then begin to think him in earneſt, and that he ne- 
ver will have occaſion to ſolicit the forgiveneſs cf 
bis country. — But inſtances of a determination ſo 
entire and unxe ſerved are rarely met with. Let us 
take mankind, as they are. Let us diſtribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals, according to the 


offices they affect, and when they quit the ſervice, _ 


et us endeavour to ſupply their places with better 
nen than we have loſt. In this country, there are 


always candidates enough for popular favour. . The 
temple of fame 15 the ſhorteſt paſlage to riches and 


preferment 
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Ano vy all things, let me guard my countrymen 
againſt the meanneſs and folly of accepting of a tri- 
fling or moderate compenſation for extraordinary and 
eſſential injuries. Our enemies treat us, as the cun- 
ning trader does the unſkilful Indian. Fbey mag- 


nify their generoſity, when they give us baubles, of 5 


little proportionate value, for ivory and gold. The 
ſame houſe of commons, who robbed Fe conſtitu- 
ent body of their right of free election, whe pre- 
ſumed to make a law under pretence of declaring it, 
Who paid our good King's debts, without once en- 


quiring how they were incurred; who gave thavks 


for repeated murders committed at home, and for 


national infamy incurred abroad; who ſcreened 


Lord Men«field; who impriſoned the magiſtrates of 
the metropolis, for aſſerting the ſubje&ts right to 
the protection of the laws; who eraſed a judicia! 
record, and ordered all proceedings in a criminal 
ſuit to be ſuſpended ;—-this very houſe of common 
have graciouſly conſented, that their own members 


may be compelled to pay their debts, and that con- 


teſted elections ſhall tor the future be determined 
with ſome decent regard ro the merits of the calc. 


| The event of the ſuit is of no conſequence to th. 


crown. While parliaments are ſeptennial, the pur- 


chaſe of the fitting member or of the petitions 
makes but the difference of a day.—Conceftons, 
ſuch as theſe, are of little moment to the ſum ct 
things ; unleſs it be to prove, that the worſt of men 


are ſenſible of the injuries they have done us, and 
perhaps to demonſtrate to us the imminent e of 
071 ſituation. In the ſhipwreck of the ſtate, trifies 

| Aoat. 
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float and are preſerved; while every thing ſolid 
and valuable fanks to the bottom, and is loſt for 


2 JUNIUS. 
LETTER IX. 


10 THE PRENTER OF THE PUBLIC An- 
'VERTISER, 


8 R, 15 Oftober, 1171. 
[ AM convinced that Funius is incapable of wil- 
. folly miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, and that 
his inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden with 
particular candour and reſpe&. The doarine attri- 
buted to him by Junius, as far as it goes, correſ- 
ponds with that ftated by your correſpondent Scæ vo- 
la, who ſeems to make a diſtinction without a diffe- 
rence. Lord Camden, it is agreed, did certainly 
maintain that, in the receſs of parliament, the King, 


{by which we all mean the King in council, or the 


executive power) might ſuſpend the operation of an 


a(t of the legiſlature; and he founded his doctrine 


upon a ſuppoſed neceſſity, of which the King, in ti 
frſt inſtance, maſt be judge. The lords and com- 


mons cannot be judges of it in the firit i for 


they do not exiſt.— Thus far Junius. 
Bur, ſays Scævola, Lord Camden made parliament, 
2nd not the King, judges of the neceſſity.— That 


parliament may review the acts of miniſters is un- 


queſtionable; but there is a wide difference between 
aying that the crown has a legal power, and, that 


miniſters may a@ at their peril. When we ſay an 
t is illegal, we mean that i. is forbidden by a 
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of parhament was nicceſlary to make the proclama 
tion /egal, why did he fo obſtinately oppoſe the bill, 


bill had not been paſſed, I am ready to maintain, in 
quence of the proclamation, might have laid his ac- 
infallibly have recovered damages. No jury could 
ſtituted a ſuit in Weſtminſter-hall, on purpoſe to 
try the queſtion of right. I would have done it upon 


Either or both houſes to make declarations inconiit- 


ſtrong for them all. This is the way, in which an 
Engliſhman ſhould ſpeak and act, and not ſuffer dan- 


joint reſolution of the three eſtates. How a ſubſequer: 
reſolution of two of thoſe branches can make it Jeg! 
ab initio, will require explanation. If it could, it 
conſequence would be truly dreadful, eſpecially i» 
theſe times. There is no act of arbitrary power, 
which the King might not attribute to neceſſity, and 
for which he would not be ſecure of obtaining the 
approbation of his proſtituted lords and commons, 
If Lord Camden admits that the ſubſequent ſanction 


which was ſoon after brought in, for indemnifyng 
all thoſe perſons, who had aCted under it ?—li that 
direct contradiction to Lord Camden's doctrine, 
(taken as Scæ vola ſtates it) that a litigious exporter 
of corn, who had ſuffered in his property in conſr- 
tion againſt the cuſtom-houſe officers, and would 
refuſe them; and if I, who am by no means ſiuigi- 
ous; had been fo injured, I would aſſuredly have in- 
a principle of defiance of the pretended pou er & 
tent with law, anc I have no doubt, that, WI an 


act of parliament of my fide, I ſhould have been too 


gercus precedents to be eſtabliſhed, bccaule the cil- 
q camftances are favourable or palliating. | 


Wir regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, that 


lie inadvertently over-ſhot himſelf, as appears plain- 


iy by that unguarded mention of a tyranny of forty 
days, which I myſelf heard. Inſtead of aflerting 
that the proclamaiion was legal, he. ſhould have ſaid, 
«© My lords, I know the proctamation was legal, 
but J adviſed it becauſe it was indiſpenſably ne- 
«© ceſlary to fave the kingdom from famine, . and ! 
© ſubmit myſelf to the juſtice and mercy of my 
** country,”? 


Soch language as this would have been manly, 
rational, and conſiſtent :—not unfit for a tawyer, and 
every way worthy. of a great man. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


P. 8. Ir Seer ola ſhould think proper to write 
again upon this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a 


firect anſwer, that is, a plain affirmative or nega- 
tive, to the following queſtions :—In the interval 
between the publithing ſuch a proclamation (or or- 
der of council) as that in queſtion, and its receiving 
the ſanction of the two houſes, of what nature is 
it—1s it legal or illegal; or is it neither one nor the 
other I mean to be candid, and will point out to 


him the conſequence of his anſwer either way. — If it 
be legal, it wants no farther ſanction. If it be illegal, 


the ſubjeQ is not bound to obey it, conſequently „ 


is a uſeleſs, nugatory ad, even as to its declared 


purpoſc. Before the meeting ot parliament, the 
whole miſchief, which it means to prevent, will 


NEVE been e. 
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LETTER LMI. 

TO ZENO. 

SER, 17 Oddeber, 1177. 
THE ſophiſtry of your letter in defence of IL 
Mansfield is adapted to the character you de 


dom in his behaviour tranigreſſes the rules of dect 
rum. I ſhall imitate his lordſhip's good manner, 
and leave you in the full poſſeſſion of his principles. 


I will not call you har, jeſuit, or villain; but, with 


all the politeneſs imaginable, perhaps I may prove | 


Jou fo, 


Likz other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfeld. 
ſchool of juſtice, you anſwer Junius by miſquoticg 


| His words, and miſtaking his propoſitions. If I an 
_ candid enough to admit that this is the very logic 
taught at St. Omer's, you will readily allow that i 


is the conſtant practice in the court of King's Bench 
—Jvx1vs does not ſay, that he never had a doubt 


about the ſtrict right of preſſing, 151! he knew Lerd 


Mansfeld was of the ſame opinion. His words are, 
until he heard that Lord Mansfield had applauded Lori 


Chatham for maintaining that doctrine in th: hoſe of 
| bords. It was not the accidental concurrence « WM 
Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the ſuſpicious :p- W 
plauſe given by a cunning Scotchman to the 7142 
he deteſts, that raiſed and juſtified a doubt in the 


mind of Funius., The queſtion is not, whether 


Lord Mansfield be a man of learning and abi 
_ (which Junius has never diſputed,) but whether vt | 
no he abuſes and miſapplies his talents, 


x 1” 111 
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Funius did not ſay that Lord Mansfield had adviſ- 
ed rhe calling out the guards. On the contrary, 
his plain meaning is, that he left that odious office 
to men leſs cunning than himſelf.— Whether Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine concerning libels be or be not 
an attack upon the liberty of the preſs, is a queſtion, 

which the public in general are very well able to 
determine. I ſhall not enter into it at preſent. Nor 
do I think it neceſſary to ſay much to a man, who 
had the daring confidence to lay to a jury, Gen- 

a tlemen, you are to bring in a verdiẽt, guilty or 

« not guilty, but whether the defendant be guilty or 

innocent is not matter for your conſideration,” 

_ Cloath it in what language you will, this is the ſum 
total of Lord Mansfield's doarine. If not, let Zeno 
ſhew us the difference. 

Bu r it ſeems, the liberty of the preſs may be HE 
ed, and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the certain 

means te loſe it. "The firſt 1 admit,—but let the abuſe 
be ſubmitted to a jury, a ſufficient and indeed the 

only legal and conſtitutional check upon the licence 
of the preſs, The ſecond, I flatly deny. In direct 
contradiction to Loyd Mansfield L affirm that, the 

** abuſe of a valuable privilege 7s nat the certain 
means to loſe it.“ If it were, the Engliſh nation 
would have few privileges left, for whery is the 

privilege that has not, at one time or other, been 

abuſed by individuals? But it is falſe in reaſon and 

Equity, that particular abuſes ſhould produce a ge- 
neral forfeiture. Shall the community be deprived 

of the protection of the laws becauſe there are rob- 

vers and murderers ?—Shall the community be pu- 
miſhed, becauſe individuals have offended? Lord 
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Mansfield ſays fo, conſiſtently enough with his hu. 
ciples, but I wonder to find him ſo explicit. Ye, 
for ore conceſſion, however extorted, I confefs m1 
ſelf obliged to him. The liberty of the preſs id 
all a valuable privilege, 1 agree with him mv" 
heartily, and will defend it againſt him. 

Vo ak me, What /uryman was challenged h, 
Lord Mansfield? I tell you, his name was Renſor 
When his name was called, Lord Mansfield or dere 
the clerk to paſs him by. As for his reaſons, 9 
may aſk himſelf, for he aſſigned none. But I car 
tell you what all men thought of it. This Hen 
had been refractory upon a former jury, and w 215 
ot accept of the law as delivered by Lord Mat: 
field; but had the impudence to pretend to hin, 
tor himſelf. But you it ſeems, honeſt Zens, know 
nothing of the matter! You never read Junius 
letter to your patron! You never heard of the in. 
tended inſtructions from the city to impeach Hor! 
Mansfield !—Y ou never heard by what dexterity of 
Mr. Pater ſon that meaſure was prevented! Tow 
wendertully ill fome people are informed! 

Junius did never affirm that the crime, of — 
ing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not t. 
fame; taken in a moral or religious view, Wha 
he affirmed in contradiction to the levelling principle 
ſo lately adopted by Lord Mansfield was, that + 
damages ſhauld be proportioned to the rank and forium 
of the parties; and ior this plain reaſon ; A 
by every other Judge that ever ſat in Weſtmintc; 
Hall) becauſe, what 1s a compenſation or penelty t. 
one man is nane to ancther, The ſophiſtical dif 


. . 
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tin ction you attempt to draw between the perſon in- 
ured, and the perſon injuring is Mansfield all over. 
if you can once eftabliſh the propoſition that the 
njured party is not entitled to receive large dama- 
, it follows pretty plainly that the party injuring 
Mould not be compelled to pay them; conſequently 
the King's brother is effectually ſcreened by Lord 
Meansfeld's doftrine. Your reference to Nathon 
and David come naturally in aid of your patron: 


— 


profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. He is fond of 


introducing into the court of King's Bench any law 
bat contradicts or excludes the common law of 
Fngland; whether it be canon, civil, jus gentium, or 
/-vitical, But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our re- 
iglous faith, not of our municipal jurilprudence ; 
and though it was the pleaſure of God to inflict a 
particular puniſhment upon David's crime (taken as 

: breach of his divine Sema )} and to ſend his 


prop! ict to denounce 't, an Engliſh jury hath nothing | 


do either with David or the prophet. "They con- 
ider the crime, only as it is a breach of or der, an 
injury to an individual, and an offerce to ſcciety, 
nd they judge of it by certain poſitive rules of fav, 
or hy the n of their anceſtors. Upon the 
whole, the man, 4 ſter God's own heart is much in- 
ebesd to YOu. for comparing him to the d: uke 'of 
Cumberland. That his royal highneſs may be the 
man aſter Lord  Mansfield's own heart ſeems much 


more probable, and you I think, Mr. Zeno, might 


icceed tolcrably well in the charatter of Nathan. 


The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal inner 


wonld.be very proper company for one another. 
You fav Lord Man: geld did not mate the com- 
N miſſioners 
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raiſſioners of the Great Seal, and that he only ad- 
viſed the King to appoint. I believe Junius meant 
no more, and the diſtinction is hardly worth diſput- 
ing.— 

ov fay he did not deliver an opinion upon Lor 
Chatham's appeal. —lI affirm that he did, directly in 
tavour of the appeal. This is a point of fact, to be 
determined by evidence only. But you aſſign 0 
rea ſon for his ſuppoſed filence, nor for his defiring a 
conference with the judges the day before. Was not 
all Weſtminfter+hall convinced that he did it with 5 
view to puzzle them with ſome perplexing queſi:- 
on, and in hopes of bringing ſome of them ove: 0 
him? Lou fay the commiſſioners were very capo- 
ble of framing a decree for themſelves. By the fact, 

it only appears, that they were capable of framing 
an illegal one, which, I apprehend, is not much to 
the credit either of their learning or integrity. 
Wi are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has in- 
ceſlantly laboured to introduce new modes ot pro- 
ceeding in the court where he preſides; but you at- 
tribute it to an honeſt zeal in behalf of innocence 
oppreſſed by quibble and chicane. I fay that be 
introduced new la too, and removed the Jandmarks 
eſtabliſhed by former deciſions. I ſay that his view 
is to change a court of common law into a court of 
equity, and to bring every thing within the arbitriur: 
of a prætorian court. The public muſt determine 


between vs. But now for his merits. Firſt then, 


the eſtabliſhment of the judges in their places for life, 

| {which you tell us was adviſed by Lord Mansficid) 

was a conceſſion merely to catch the people. It bote 

the ene of a royal e but had nothing 
5 e {1 
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real in it. The judges were already for lite, ex- 
cepting in caſe of a demiſe. V our boaſted bill only 
provides that it ſhall not be in the power of the King's 
fucceſſor to remove them. At the be{t therefore; 
it 15 only a legacy, not a gift on the part of his pre- 
ient Majeſty, fince for himielf, he gives up nothing. 
That he did oppole Lord Camden and [ord 
iVorthington upon the proclamation againſt the ex- 


. 'portation of corn, is molt true, and with great abi- 


hity. With his talents, and taking the right fide of 
ſo clear a queſtion, it was impoſitbie to ſpeak ill.— 
His motives are not ſo eaſily penetrated. They, 
who are acquainted with the ſtate of politics, at that 
period, will judge of them ſome what differently from 
Zena, One of the popular bills, which you fay he 
| ſupported in the houſe of lords, the moſt material is 

undoubtedly that of Mr. Grenville, for deciding con- 
teited elections. But I ſhould be glad to know up- 
on what poſſible pretence any member of the upper 


houſe could oppoſe fuch a bill, ter it had paſſed 
the fouſe of commons 2—] do not pretend to know 
what ſhare he had in promoting the other two bills, 


but I am ready to give lum all the credit you deſire 


ill you will find that a whole life of een im- 
quity is ul atoned for by doing now aud then a lau- 
dable action upon a mixed or doubtful principle — 


If ic be unworthy of him, ius ungrate/ully treated, 


to labour any longer for the public, in God's name 5 


tet hirn retire. "His brother's patron, (whoſe health 


he once was anxious for) is dead, but the fon of tha; 8. 


unfortunate prince ſurvives, and, I dare ia Ys will bc 
ready to receive Hi. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
Je T'T- 
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LETTER. LXII. 
ro AN , ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE 01 
THE PEOPLE. 


STR, | | 18 Oe 1771 


OU do not treat Junius fairly. You would 

not have condemned him ſo haſtily, if you 

bad ever read Judge Fofter's argument upon the le- 
gality of preſſing ſeamen. A man who has not read 
that argument, is not qualified to ſpeak accurately 
upon the ſubje@. In anſwer to ſtrong facts and 
tar reaſoning, you produce nothing but a vague 
compariſon between two things, which have little or 
no reſemblance to each other, General Warrants, 
it is true, had been often iffucd, but they had never 
been regularly queſtioned or reſiſted, until the cafe 
of Mr. Wiltes, He brought them to trial, and the 
moment they were tried, they were declarcd i/{-o1l. 
This 15 not the caſe of Preſs Warrants. 'They have 
heen complained of, queſtioned, and reſiſted in a 
ihouſand inſtances but ſtill the legiſlature have ne- 
ver interpoſed, nor has there ever been a formal de- 
ciſion againſt them in any of the ſuperior courts. 
On the contrary, they have been frequently recog - 
nized and admitted by parliament, and there arc. 
„ udicial opinions given in their tavour, by judges ot 
8 firſt character. Under the various circumſtan- 
„ flaied by Juniut, he has a right to conclude, 

for Lima; that there is no remedy. If you have a 
good one th propoſe, you may depend upon the aſ— 
ſiſtance and epplauſe of Junius, The magiſtrate, 
why 4vards the liberty of the individual, deferve> 
| : 5 


J-U-;N-4: US: 20% 
go be commended. Bat let him remember that it 1+ 
alſo his duty to provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard 
the ſafety of the community. Tf, in the cafe of a 
foreign war and the expectation of an invaſion, yon 
would rather keep your fleet in harbour, than man 
i: by preſſing ſeamen, who refuſe the bounty „I have 
done. 

You talk of Ae ag the army with wonder- 
ſul eaſe and indifference. If a wiſer man held 
fuch language, I ſnould be an to fuſpeQ his fince- 
rat | 

As for keeping up a much: greater Wader of ſea- 
inen in time of peace, it is not to be done. You 
will oppreſs the merchant, you will diſtreſs trade, 
and deſtroy the nurſery of your ſeamen. He muft© 
be a miſerable ſtateſman, who voluntarily, by the 
{ame act increaſes the public expence, and leſſens the 
means of ſupporting it. 


nl o JUNIUS, 
LETTER Lai. 


e 22 Other, 17 
FRIEND of Junius deſires it may be 0 

þ ved, in anſwer to 4 Barriſter at Lau,) 
4 6 HAT, the fact of Lord Mansfield's having 
_ a Juryman to be paſſed by. {which poor Zens 


Never N of) is now formally admitted. When 
Mr. Benſou's name vas called, "Lord Mansfac ld was 


obſerved to fluth 1 in the face, (a ſignal ot guilt not 


uncommon with him) and cried out, Paſs lim by. 
This 1 take to be ſomething more than a perempty- 
ry challenge. It 15 an wnlazu/ ut C9FP17NG ad, 
any reaſon. aſſigned. Th 2t the council 


* 1thont 
did not re— 
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ſift, is true; but this might happen either from in- 


advertence, or a criminal complaifance to Lord 
Mansfield. —Y ou Barrifters are too apt to be civil 
to my Lord Chict Juſtice, at the expence of your 
clients. 

29%, Junius did never ay that Lord Mansfield 
had deſtroyed the liberty of the preſs. © That his 
my lordſhip has lJaboured to defiroy,—that his doctrine 
is an atiack upon the liberty of the preis,—that it 
« is an invaſien of the right of juries,” are the pro- 
poſitions maintained by Funius, His opponents never 
aniwer him in point, for they never mect him fairly 
upon his own ground, 

35. Lord Mansfield”s policy, in nlervoncing to 
ſcreen his unconſtitutional do@rines behind an act 
of the legiſlature, is eaſily underſtood. Let every 
Engliſhman ſtand upon his guard ;—the right of ju- 
ries to return a general verdict, in all caſes what- 
ſocver, is a part of our conſtitution. It ſtands in n 
need of a bill, either enacting or decloratery, to con- 
firm it. 1 55 
4. Warn regard to the Groſvenor cauſe, it is 
pleaſant to obſerve that the doctrine attributed by 
Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zens and 
directly defended. The Barriſter has not the afſu- 


- rance to deny it fletiy, but he evades the charge 


and ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch poor, contemptibe 
quibbles, as cannot impoſe upon the meaneſt urider- 

ſtandi ng. 
— — quantity of buſineſs. in the court | 
King's Bench proves nothing but the litigious ſpirir 
of the people, ariſing from the great increaſe 6: 
wealth and commerce. T hee however are now 
20 


[ UNIUS. 
upon the decline, and will ſoon leave nothing but 
iow ſuits behind them. When Junius afhrms that 
i,ord Mansfield has labourcd to alter the ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence, in the court where his lordſhip pre- 
des, he ſpeaks to thoſe, who are able to look a ht- 
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*lc farther than the vulgar. Beſides that the mul- 
nude are eaſily deceived by the impoſing names of 
equity and ſubſtantial juſtice, it does not follow that 
a judge, who introduces into his court new modes 
of proceeding, and new principles of law, intends, 
ju every inſtance, to decide unjuſtly, Why ſhould 
ne, where he has no intereſt - We fay that Lord 


Mansfield is a bad man, and a worſe fudge; — but 


we do not ſay he is a mere devil. Our adverſarie; 
would fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving too 
much. — This artifice however ſhall not avail him. 
Ihe truth of the matter is plainly this. When Lord 

1 has ſucceeded in his ſcheme of changing 

x court of common law to a court of equity, he will 
have it in his power to do injuſtice, awhenever he 
thinks proper. 
either abſurd nor unattainable. 

09, THE laſt paragraph, relative to Lord Chat - 
hom's cauſe cannot be anſwered. It partly refers to 
tits, of too ſecret 4 nature to be aſcertained, and 
partly is unintelligible. © Upon ene point, the cauſe 
is decided againſt Lord Chatham. Upon anther 
point, it is decided for him.“ - Both the Jaw and 
the language are well ſuited to a Barriſer /—If I 
dave any gueſs at this honeſt gentleman's meaning, 
; 3, that, „whereas the commiſſioners of the Great 


Seal ſaw the queſtion in a point of view unfa- 
** yourable to Lord. Chatham, and decreed accor- 


ry © gingly,—- 


This, though a wicked pole, 15 
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&« dingly,— Lord Mansfield, out of ſheer love and 
© kindneſs to Lord Chatham, took the pains to 
ce place it in a point of view more favourable to ti. 
« appellant.” — Credat Judaus Apella. So curion: 
an aſſertion would ſtagger the faith of Mr. Sylva. 


LETTER LXIV. 


2 November, 1771. 

E are deſired to make the following declara- 
tion, in behalf of Junius, upon three m- 
terial points, on which his opinion has been miſt2- 

ken, or miſrepreſented, _ _ 

19. Junius conſiders the right of taxing. the colo- 
mes, by an act of the Britiſn Legiſlature, as a /pecu- 
lative right merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to 
be renounced. To his judgment. it appears plain, 
That the general reaſonings, which were emplos- 
ed againſt that power, went directly to our Whole 

© legiſlative right, and that one part of it could 
be yielded to ſuch arguments, without a Virtua) 
ihe Narrender of all the reſt.” 

THAT, with regard to preſs-warrants, his 
arguient ſhould be taken in his own words, and an- 
{wered ſtrictly ;-—that compariions may fometin 
illuſtrate, but prove nothing; and that, in this cate, 
an appeal to the paſlions is unfair and unneceil.r\. 
Junius feels and acknowledges the evil in the mo! 


_ expre{s terms, and will thew himſelf ready to concii! 


in any rational plan, that may provide for the live: 
ty of the individual, without hazarding the ſafety 0 
the community. At the fame time, he expects that 
the evil, ſuch as it 18, be not exaggeraticd or im le 


prÞjem 
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preſented. in general, it is net unjuſt that, when the 

rich man contributes his wealth, the proy man ſhould 
terve the Rate in perſon ;—ntherwile the latter con- 
tributes nothing to the defence of that law and con- 
litüttan, from which he demands fatety and protec- 
tion. But the queſtion does not lye between ric/ 
and pier. The laws of England make no diſtinctions. 
Nerther is it true that the poor man 1s torn from the 
cute and ſupport of a wife and family, helplets with- 
vir him. The ſingle queſtion is, whether the ſea- 
my, in times of public danger, ſhall ſerve the mer- 
chant or the fate, in that prefeffion to which he 
vs bred, and by the exerciic of which alone he 21 
,oneſtly ſupport himſelf and his family.— Genera! 


arguments again{t the doctrine of neceffity, and the 


dangerous uſe that may be made of it, are of no 


weight in this particular cafe. Neceſſity includes the 


idea of inevitable. Whenever it is fo, it creates a 
law, to which all poſitive laws, and all pſtive rights 
muſt give way. In this ſenſe the levy of Hi 4 'y 
by the King's warrant was not neceIary, becauſe the 


vufineſs might have been as well or better done by 


parliament. If the doQtrine, maintained by Junius, 
de confined within this limitation, it wil! go but very 
755 way in ſupport of arbitrary power. 
N to judge of the occaſion, 15 no objection, 
e. s we are told how it can poſſibly de other wile 
nere are other inftances, not lels unportart in the 
exercile, nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, in which 
ie conſtitution rallies entirely upon the King 

1vi-ment. The exccutive power preclaims was 
ind peace, binds the nation by treaties, orders gene- 


I ͤ confirie myfelf ft: ity to ſeamen — any other; e Pre fed, * 


1 40s abuſe, Which the wagittiate £34 and quid gerte. 
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ral embargoes, and impoſes quarantines, not 19 
mention a multitude of prerogative writs, which, 
though liable to the greateſt abuſes, were never 
Pre, | 
39. I's has been urged, AS A reproach to Junius, 
that he has not delivered an opinion upon the Game 
Laws, and particularly the late Dog-a#. But Juni 
us thinks he has much greater reaſon to complain, 
that he is never aſſiſted by thoſe, who are able to 
aſſiſt him, and that almoſt the whole labour of the 
preis is thrown upon a ſingle hand, from which x 
diſcuſhon of every public queſtion whatſoever is un 
reaſonably expected. He is not paid for his labour, 
and certainly has a right to choole his employment. 
As to the Game Laus, he never ſcrupled to dc 
clare his opinion, that they are a ſpecies of thc 
| Foreft Laws, that they are oppreſſive to the ſ abject, 
and that the ſpirit of them is incompatible with icgal 
liberty: that the penalties, impoſed hy thele law:, 
bear no proportion to the nature of the offence, tho: 
the mode of trial and the degree and kind of c. 
dence neceſſary to convict, not only deprive the 
ſubje& of all the benefits of a trial by jury, but ate 
in themſelves too ſummary, and to the laſt degree 
arbitrary and oppreſſive, That, in particular, 9 
late acts to prevent dog-ſtcaling, or killing game 
between ſun and ſun, are diſtinguiſhed by their 2b. 
ſurdity, extravagance, and pernicious tendency. it 
theſe terms are weak, or ambiguous, in what tan. 


guage can Junius expreſs himſelf ?—It is no ex- | 


8 cuſe for L. rd Mansfield to lay that he iat pencd to 
be abſent when theſe bills paſſed the houſe of lords. 
It was his duty to be preſent. Such bills coul 


never have paſſed the houſe af commons without 
| TS 
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his knowledge. But we very well know by what 
rule he regulates his attendance. When that order 
was made in the houſe of lords in the caſe of . Lord 


Pamſret, at which every Engliſhman ſhudders, my 


honeſt Lord Mansfield found himſelt, by mere acct- 
dent, in the court of king's bench. —Otherwiſe, he 
would have done wonders in defence of law and 
property | The pitiful evaſion is adapted to the 
character. But Junius will never juſtify himſeif, 
by the example of this bad man. The diſtinction 
between doing wrong, and avaiding to do right be- 
tongs to Lord Mansfield, Junius diſclaims it. 


LETTER LXV. 
TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD, 


2 November, 1771. 
T the interceſſion of three of your country men, 


you have baiied a man, who, I preſume, is 
alſo a Scotchman, and whom the Lord Mayor of 


London had refuſed to bail. I do not mean to enter 
into an examination of the partial, ſiniſter motives 


of your conduct; but confiaing myſelf ſtriftly to 


the fact, I affirm, that you have done that, which 
by law you were not warranted to do. 'The thief 
was taken in the theft ;—the ſtolen goods were 
found upon him, and he made no defence. In theſe 
circumſtances, (the trath of which You dare not 
_ Geny, becauſe it is of public notoriety} it could not 
ſtand indifferent whether he was guilty or not, 
nuch leſs could there be any preſumption of his in- 


nocence; and, in theſe circumſtances, I affirm, in 


contradiction to YOU, Loox Cuiry JuSTICE 
| F Max s. 
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MANSFIELD, that, by the laws of England, he wa: 
not hailable. It ever Mr. Eyre ſhould be brought to 
trial, we ſhall hear what You have to jay for Your- 


ſelf; and I pledge myſelt, before God and my coun- 


try, 1n proper time and place to make good my 
charge 3 Nn 


JUNIUs, 


LET TER LXVI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ap 
VER'TISER. 


g November, 177 
Ns engages to make good his charge again 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Mansfieid, fore time betore 
the meeting of parliament, in order that the houtc 
of commons may, if they think proper, make it on: 
article in the impeachment of the nid Lird Chief 
TR | 


TO HIS GRA THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


27 November, 1771. 
HAT is the reaſon, my Lord, that, when 


alinoſt every man in the Kingdom, . without 


diſtinction of principles or party, exults in the rid1- 
culons defeat of Sir James Lowther, when good and 
bad men unite in one common opinion of that barv- 
net, and triumph in his diſtreſs, as if the event 
_ (without any reference to Vice or virtue) were intet- 


eſting to human nature, your Grace alone ſhould ap- 
pear jo miſerably depreffed and afflicted? In ſuch 
| oe 1 55 2 5 umverſal 


—— — — * 
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univerſal j joy, I know not where you will look for a 
compliment of condolence, unteis you appeal to the 
render, {ympathetic ſorrows of Mr. Bradſhaw. That 
cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affecting as they 
are, carry conſolation along with them. He never 
we2ps, but, like an April ſhower, with a lambent 
ray of ſunſhine upon his countenance. From the 
'celings of honeſt men, upon this joyſul occafion, | 


do not mean to draw any conclufion to your Grace. 


They naturally rejoice, when they fee a ſignal in- 
{tance of tyranny reſiſted with ſucceſs ;—of treache- 


ry expoted to the derifion of the world ;—an infa- 


mous informer defeated, and an impudent robber 
dragged to the public gibbet.—But, in the other 
cials of mankind, I own J expected to meet the 
Duke of Grafton. 


Pleaſed with Sir James Lowther's well deſerved pu- 
Wiking, as if it did not conſtitute an example 
againſt themſelves. The unhappy Baronet has no 
ends, even among thoſe who reſemble him. You, 

Lord, ore not reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate 
of dereliction. Every villa in the kingdom is your 
gend; and, in compliment to fuch amity, I think 
n ſhould ſuffer your diſmal conntenance to clear 
ip. Beſides, my Lord ; I am a little anxious for 
inc conſiſtency of your character. You violate 
our own rules of decotum, when vou do not inſult 
ne man, whom you have betrayed. 

THE divine juſtice of retribation ſeems now to 
ve begun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery en- 
ils puniſhment upon the traitor. There is no 
poſßibility ot eſcaping it, even in the higheſt rank, 


03 


Men who have no regard for 
nie nor any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as heartily 
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to which the conſent of ſociety can cxalt the meer 
eſt and worſt of men. The forced, unnatural un; 
on of Luttre!l and Middleſex was an omen of and 
ther unnatural union, by which indefeaſible infamy 
is attached to the houle of Brunſwick, If one of 

thoie acts was virtuous and honourable, the beſt of 
princes, | thank God, is happily rewarded for it hy 
the ether. —Y our Grace, if has been faid, had ſom 

mare in recommending Colonel [uttrell to the 
King ;-—or was «= cally: the gentle Bradſhaw, who 
made himiejt anſwerable for the good behaviour of 

His friend? An intimate connexion has long fubſ{ilt- 
ed between him and the worthy Lord Irnbam. It 
aroſe from à fortunate ſimilarity of principles, ge- 


mented by the conſtant mediation of walk Fommon 
triend Mits Davis “. 


Yor 


 ® There is 2 certain family i in (his cquntry, on which nature ſeems 
to have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of diſpoſition. As far 25 tach 
| hiſtory bas been known, the lan has regularly improved upon the i. 
ces of the father, and has taken care to tranſmit them pure and undi- 
miniſhed into the boſom of his ſucceffor. In the ſenate, their abilities 
have confincd them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſervices, in which (le fe. 
vengers of the miniſtry are uſually employed, But jn the mec. 
of private treachery, they ſtand Grit and unrivalieq. The followin- 
ſtory will ſerve to illustrate the chaiaQer of this reſpectable fata 
and to convince the world that the preſent poileſſor has as clea a 
dle to the infamy of his anceſtors, as he has to their eſtate. 1: de. 
| ſerves to be recorded for the curioſity of che fact, aud ſnould be g 
to che public a5 a Warning to every hone{t mernber ol lociety. 
The preſent Lord Icnbam, who is now in the decline of life, | — 
cultisated the acquaintance of a younger brother of 1 . 9110 
hich he had lived in ſome degree of intimacy and friendſbip. The 
young man had long been the dupe of a mol! unhappy att 280805 nt to 
a common pioſtitute. His friende and relations foreſaw the 
auences of this connexion, and did every thing that drponde: <q upo 
her i fave him trom ruin, But Is had a friend in Loid {roar 


c 
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Ver I confeſs I ſhould be ſorry that the opprobri- wt! 
dus infamy of this match ſhould reach beyond the TH 1 


family. We have now a better rcaion than ever to 

pray for the long lite of the beſt of princes, and the 

welfare of his royal E,. -I will not mix any thing 

ominous with my prayers ;—but let parliament look 
to it. A Luttrel{ ſhall never ſucceed to the crown 
of England. If the hereditary virtues of the family 
deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be a proper retreat 
for them. 

Tur next is a moſt rommeable inſtance of the 
zoodneſs of Providence. The juſt law of retaliation 
has at laſt overtaken the little, contemptible tyrant 
of the North. To this ſon-in-law of your deareſt 

friend the Earl of Bute, you meant to transfer the 
Dake of Portland's property; and you haſtened the 
grant, with an expedition unknown to the Freaſu- 
ry, that he might have it time enough to give a de- 
cCiſtve turn to the ele ion of the county. The imme 


q 
diate conſequence of this flagitious robbery was, 1h | 
that he loſt the election, which you meant to enſure 1 th 
to him, and with ſuch ſignal circumſtances of ſcorn, | ö F 
repraach, and inſult, (to ſay nothing of the general l 1 
«xultation of all parties) as, (excepting the King's 1 
whole advice rendered all their endeavours ineffectual. This hoat) 10 { 1 
1 
!eccher, not contented with the enjoy ment of his friend's miſtre!+, e 
vas baſe enough to take advantage of the paſſions and folly of a Hh | 4} 4 | 
man, and perſuaded him to marry her. He deſcended even to per- A 1 
form the office of father to the proſtitute. He gave her to bis friend, j i 4 
.»ho was on the point of leaving the kingdom, and the next night. R108; 
ay with her himſelf, | 15 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any thing 1118 


more baſe and deteſtabte than this fact, mutt be left undetermined, 
natil the fon ſtall arrive at his father's age «nd experience. | Pe 


© iy brother. 
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brother-in-law Col. Luttrell, and cid Simon his fa. 


ther-in-law) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in 


this country.—in the event, he loſes the very pre- 


perty, of which he thought he had gotten poſles};- 
on; and after an expence, which would have paid 
the value of the land ih queſtion twenty times over, 
— The forms of villainy, you fee, are neceſſiry to. 
iis ſucceſs, Hereafter you will act with greater: 
circumſpe ction, and not drive ſo dire Aly to you! 
object. To ſnatch a gras: beyond the reach 0 
common treacheryy is an exception, not a rule, 

AND now, my good Lord, does not your con'c!. 
ous heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution 
begins to operate, and that it may loon. approach 
your perſon ? — Do you think that 'Fumus has rc- 


nounced the Middleſex election — Or that the 


King's timber ſhall be refuſed to the Royal Navy 


with impunity ?—Or that you hall hear no more 


of the ſale of that patent to Mr. Hine, which you 


_ende:voufed to ſkreen by foddenly drepping your 
protecution of Samuel Vaughan, when the rule again! 


him was made abſolute f I believe indeed there ne. 
ver was ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of negati 
impudence.— But it ſhall not ſave you. The ver) 
{unſhine you live in is a prelude to your diſſoluticn. 
When 'Fou are ripe, you | ſhall be plucked. 

\, <5 nd AE} ol 


. 1 beg you will convey to our gracious maſ- 


ter my humble congratulations upon the glorious 


ſucceſs of peerages and penſions, fo lav hx diſteibut— 


| ed 2% the rewards of Iriſh virtue. 


LET: 


open 
* — —ũ—— — 2 — —— — —— 
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LETTER LXVII. 
TO {ond CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD, 


21 January, 1772. 
i AV E undertaken to prove that when, at the 
& interceſhon of three of your countrymen, you 
bailed Jenn Eyre, you did that, which by law tie 
were not 3 % do, and that 4 felon, under 
the circumſtances, of being taken in the fat}, with 
the flolen goods won Aim, fr making no defence, 15 
*, bailable by the laws of England. Your learned 
:6yocates have interpreted this charge into a denial 
at the court of King's Bench, or the judges of that 
court daring the vacation, have any greater autho- 
rity to bail for criminal offences, than 2 juſtice dt 
peace, With the inſtance before me, I am ſu 
poſed to queſtion your power of doing wre, ug, and 
deny the e exiſtenc? of a power, at the ſame moment 
that Larfaign the illegal exerciſe of it. But the opi- 
ons of ſuch men, whether wilful in their maligni- 
ty, or ſincere in their ignorance, are unworthy of 
my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not under- 
tand me fo, and, I promiſe you, your cauſe re- 
quires an abler defence.—l am now to make good 
my charge againit you. However dull my argu- 
ent, the ſubjeck of it is intereſting. i ſhall be Bo- 
al tal with the attention of the public, and have a 
right to demand the attention of the leefflatore. 
Supported, as I am, by the whole body of the cri- 
minal law of England, I have no doi ubt of eſtab⸗ 
iſheing my charge. If, on your part, yon ſhonld 
have no plain, ſubſtantial detence, but ſhould en- 


L our 
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deavour to ſhelter yourſelf under the quirk and cva- 
ſion of a practiſing lawyer, or under the mere, in- 
fulting aſlertion of power without right, the repa- 
tation you pretend to is gone for ever ;—you ſtand 
_ Cegraced from the reſpect and authority of your of- 
tice, and are no longer, de jure, Lord Chief Ju- 
tice of England. This letter, my Lord, is ad- 
dreſſed, not ſo much to 5%, as to the public, 
Learned as you are, and quick in apprehenhen, 
few arguments are neceſſary to ſatisfy you, that you 
have done that, which by law you were not War- 
ranted to do. Your conſcience already tells you, 
that you have ſinned againſt knowledge, and that 
whatever defence you make contradicts your own it: - 
ternal conviction. But other men are willing enovgh 
to take the law upon truſt. "They rely upon your 
authority, becauſe they are too indolent to ſearch 
for information; or, conceiving that there is fom- 
myſtery in the laws of their country, which lau- 
yers are only qualified to explain, they diftrui 
their judgment, and voluntarily renounce the night 
of thinking for themſelves, . With all the evidence 
of hiſtory before them, from Tref#lian to Fefferi-s, 
from Yeffeeries to Mansfield, they will not believe 
it poſſible that a learned judge can act in direct _ 
contradiction io thoſe laws, which he is ſuppoſe 
to have made the ſtudy of his life, and which he. 
has ſworn to adminiſter faithfully. Superſtition 15 
certainly not the characteriſtic of this age. 1 
ſome men are bigoted in polnics, who are infidels in 
religion. I do not deipair of making them aſhame. 
of their credulity. 5 | 
TH b 
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Tux charge I brought againſt you is expreſſed 
in terms guarded and well conſidered. They do not 
deny the ſtrict power of the judges of the court of 
King's Bench to bail in caſes, not bailable by a ju\- 
ce of peace, nor repleviſable by the common writ, 
or 2x officzo by the Sheriff. I well knew the prac- 
:ice of the court, and by what legal rules it ought 
to be direQed. But far from meaning to ſoften or 
diminiſh the force of thoſe terms I have made uſe 
of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, 

!. THAT the ſuperior power of bailing for felo- 
vy, claimed by the court of King's Bench, is foupd- 
ec upon the opinion of lawyers, and the practice 
of the court ;—that the aſſent of the legiſlature to 
ils power is merely negative, and that it is not 
iupported by any poſitive proviſion in any ſtatute 
hatſoever.— It it be, produce the ſtatute. 

M. ApMITTING that the judges of the court of 
King's Bench are veſted with a diſcretionary power 
to examine and judge of circumitances and allega- 

tions, Which a juſtice of peace is not permitted to 
conſider, I affirm that the judges, in the uſe and 
:pplication of that diſcretionary power, are 25 
itrictly bound by the ſpirit, intent, and meaning, 
as the Juſtice of peace is by. the words of the legi- 


ature. Favourable circumſtances, alledged on 
tore the judge, may quſtiiy a tabs whether the 


priſoner be guilty or not; and where the guilt is 


_ doubttul, a prejumption of innocencęe ſhould, ; in 


general, be admitted. But, when any ſuch pro- 


bable circumſtances are alledged, they alter the 
tate and condition of the priſoner, He is no lon- 


wr that all-but-convitted felon, whom the law in- 


tends 


—— — 


5 
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tends, and who by law 1s 15. batlab le at all, It „0 
circumſtances whatſoever ate alledged in his #4- 


vour ; if no allegation whatſdever be made to 


ſen the force of that evidence, which the law +-- 


_ nexes to à poſitive charge of felony, and partic! 


tatly to the fact of being taken with the mauer 1 


then ay that the Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng! a 


has no more right to bail him than a juſtice © 
peace, The diſcretion of an Engliſh judge is yt «4 
mere will and pleafure z—it is not arbitrary -i 
not capricious; but as that great lawyer, Looſe 
authority I wiſh you reſpected halt as much a: 


do) truly ſays*, „ Diſcretion taken as it ought +: ; 


** be, is, diſcernere per legem quid fit lum. 
*© it be not directed by the right line of the law, 4 
is a crooked cord, and appeareth to be untav- 


— 


he might introduce what novelties he thought be: 
per; but, fays Lord Coke, Novelttes, without 


«© warrant of precedents, are not to be allows 

** fome certain rules are to be followed ; Q 
* quid judicis authoritati ſubjicitur, novitati ne 
«© fubjicitur;“ and this ſound doctrine is applied 
to the Star-chamber, a court confeſſedly arbitrary, 


If you will abide by the authority of this great man, 
you ſhail have all the advantage of bis opinon, 
Wipe it appears to favour you.  Excepting 


C's expreſs mcaning of the legiſlature, 1 
= all private opinions uf give way, 1 
no better zudge between us than Lord Coke. 
III. LATTI RM that, according to the ob¹ O, 
ind. unable meaning of the le giſlature, repented!) 


* A. Inj? 21. GE, a ö 
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| expreſſed, a perſon poſitively charged with ſelini- 
aa ſtealing and taken in fla, grante deliets, with the 
lose n goods upon him, is not bailable, The jaw 
cortiders him as differing in nothing from a convrd, 
but in the form of conviction, and (whatever a cor- 
judge may do) will accept of no lecurity, but 
the conhnement of his body within four walls. I 
now it has been alledged in your tavour, thai 
on have often bailed for mucders, rapes, and other 
manifeſt crimes. Without queſtioning the fact, I 
{ll not admit that vou are to be juſtified by your 
own example. If that were a protection to yon. 
where is the crime that, as a judge, you might ne. 
gow ſecurely cormmit ? But neither ſhall J ſuffer 
my (elf 10 be drawn aſide from my preſent argu- 
ment, nor pow to profit by your own wrong. — 1 
ove the meaning and intent of the legiſlature W. 
cquite a minute and tedious deduchon. To in- 
eſtigate a queſtion of law demands ſome labour 
ard attention, though very little genius or fagaci- 
y. As a practical profeſſion, the e ſtudy of the law. 
eures but a moderate portion of abilities. The 
earring of a pleader is uſually upon a level wich his 
miegrity, The indiſcriminate defence Gf right and 
Wrong con'rafts the underſtanding, while it cor- 
Tupts. the heart. Subtlety is foon miſtaken tor. WII 
vom, and impunity for virtue. If there be any in- 
ſances upon record, as ſome there are undoubtedly, 
of genius and morali ity united! in a lawyer, tine ate 
diſtingunhed by their ſingularity, aud operate 25 
TXC COMONS, | | | 
Last ſolicit the patience of my Lak '; 5 3, his 
Ty Eh: matter, nor 35 & it any more fuſc 
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ornament, than the conduct of Lord Mansfield 1: 
capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has been 
exactly aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, 1: i; 
at preſent of little conſequence to enquire bow it 
ſtood at common law, before the ſtatute of Wet 
miniſter, And yet it is worth the reader's attention 
to obſerve, how nearly, in the ideas of our ance(- 
tors, the circumſtance of being taken with the ma- 
ner approached to the convittion of the felon “. | 
„ fixed the authoritative ſtamp of veriſinulitude 
upon the accuſation, and, by the common law, 
„ when a thief was taken with the maner {that is, 
c with the thing ſtolen upon him, in manu} |: 
might, ſo detected flagrante delicta, be brough' 
into court, arraigned and tried, without indicl. 

** ment; as, by the Daniſh law, he might be ta. 
«© ken and hanged upon the ſpot, without accuiz- 
«© tion or trial.“ It will ſoon appear that our ſtatute 
law, in this behalf, though leſs ſummary in poin. 
of proceeding, 1s directed by the ſame ſpirit. |r 
one inſtance, the very form is adhered to. In © 
| fences relating to the foreſt, it a man was take: 
with vert, or veniſon +, it was declared to be cqui- 
valent to indictment. To enable the m to 
judge for himſelf, I ſhall ſtate, in due order, 
ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail in criminal calcs, 
as much of them as may be material to the pont 18: 
queſtion, omitting ſuperfluous words. If I mitte: 
preſent, or do not quote with A it will v0! 
be difficult to detect me. 


* Blackſtone, 4. 307- 
+ * ue cap, L. and 7 Rich, mu. cad. 


” As. 0, Cor eG 
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„Tux ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt, in 1275, 
{ets forth that, Foraſmuch as Sheriffs and others, 
% who have taken and kept in priſon perſons de- 
© tected of felony, and incontinent have let out by 
e replevin ſuch as were not repleviſable, becauſe they 
* would gain of the one party and grieve the other; 


© and, foraſmuch as, before this time, it was not 


«© determined which perſons were repleviſable and 
* which not, it is provided and by the King com- 


manded that ſuch prifoners, & c. as be taken with 


'* the maner, & c. or for manifeſt offences, ſhall be 
in no wiſe e rp by the common writ, nor 
* without writ.” +—Lord Coke, in his expoſiti- 
on of the laſt part of this quotation, accurately diſ- 
tinguiſhes between replevy by the common writ or 
ex officio, and bail by the King's Bench. The 
words of the ſtatute certainly do not extend to the 
judges of that court. But, beſides that the reader 
will ſoon find reaſon to think that the legiſlature, in 


their intention, made no difference between barlable 


and repleviſable, Lord Coke himſelf (if he be un- 
derſtood to mean nothing but an expoſition of the 
ſtatute of Weſtminiſter, and not to ſtate the lau 
generally) does not adhere to his own diſtinction. 
in expounding the other offences, which, by this 


© «© /;detur gue a nin de mainfr: ſe neſt que reber/all del cemex 
ey“ Bro. Mainp. 61. 
There are three points to be conſidered in the conſtruction of 
11 remedial ſtatutes;—the old law, the miſchie,, and the reme- 
'* dy that is, how the common law food at the making of the act, 

what the milchiei Mas tor which the common law did a t provide, 

and what remedy the partiam-nt hath provided to Cue this mil 
\ chief. It is the buſes of he judges, lo to conk ue the act, as 10 
upprel. the miſchief 20 advance the temen. 


». 
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ſtatute, are declared not repleviſuble, he contion!!s 
ules the words net batlable, —*f That outlaws, 101 
inſtance, are not barlable at all; that perſons, 
© who have abjured the realm, are attainted upon 
their own confeſſion, and therefore net bailab!s 4: 
© all by law ;—that provers are nt bailable that 
© notorious felons are not bailable.” The realon. 
why the ſuperiot courts were not named in the fla- 
tate of Weſtminſter, was plainly this, „“ becauſe 
** aniiently moſt of the buſineſs, touching bailmet 
of priloners for felony or mildemeanors, was per - 
formed by the Sheriffs, or ſpccial bailiffs of liber. 
' ties, either by writ, or virtute oficii* ;?? conſe- 
quently the ſuperior courts had little or no opportu- 
nity to commit thoſe abuſes, which the ſtatute im- 
putes to. the Sheriffs. With ſubmiſſion to Doctor 
Blackſtone, I think he has fallen into a contradic- 
tion, which, in terms at leaſt, appears irreconcilea- 
ble. After enumerating ſeveral offences not bailable, 
he aſſerts, without any condition or limitation wha! - 
ſoever +, all theſe are clearly not admiſſible 0 
« bail.” Yet in a few lines after he ſavs, © it ir. 
agreed that the court of King's Bench may bat 
for any crime whatſoever, according do circn mar. 
ce ces of the caſe.“ To his firſt propoſition h 
mould have added, by Sheriffs er Fuſtices; otherwitr 
the two propoſitions contracict each other WIL! 
tins difference however, that the firſt is abſolute, the 
ſecond limited by a confederation of eircurſtances. | 


Ll 


ſay this without the leaſt intended diſreipect to th. 


« 2 Hale, P. 128. 136 
T Blackſtone, 4. 296 
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learned author. His work is of public utility, and 
ſhould not haſtily be condemned. 

Tus ttatute of 17 Richard II. cap. 10. 1293, ſets 
forth, that“ foraſmuch as thieves nororioufly de- 
*« tamed, and others taken with the maner, by their 
Jong abiding in priſon, were delivered by charters, 
and fayourable inqueſts procuicd, to the great 
e kindrance of the people, Wo men of law ſtall be 

* aligned, in every commiſſion of the peace, to 
1 to the deliverance of ſuch felons, &c.““ 
it teems by this act, that there was a conſtant ſtrug- 
gle between the legiſlature and the ofticcrs of juſtice. 

Not daring to admit ſeſons taken with the maner to 
bail or mainprize, they evaded the law by keeping 
the party in priſon à long time, and then delivering 

tm without due trial. 

Tux ſtatute of 1 Richard III. in 1493, lets forth, 
that © foraſmuch as divers - perſons have been daily 
** arreſted and impriſoned for ſuſpicion of felony, 

** tometime of malice, and ſorneiime of à light fof- 

'* pici2n, and fo kept in priſon without bail or main- 
85 ee „ be it ordained that every juſtice of peace 
tall have authority, by his diſcretion, to let ſuch 

325 Privoners and perions ſo arreſted to bail or main- 
prize.“ —By this act ft appears that there had 

cen abuſes in matter of impriſonment, and that the 
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llature meant to provide for the immediate en- ; | | 
gement ot perions arreſted on gi 745 icion of te. | | {1} 
10 © 527205 WK | 
Pu ſtatute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, declares, 14 

ta 6 under colour of the preceding act of Richard | | | || 
tue Third, perſons, ſuck as were not mainpernable, Wills 
were. oftentimes let to bail or mazuprize, hy Jo | 16 


N 
e s, if 
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& tices of the peace, whereby many murderers and 
© felons eſcaped, the King, & c. hath ordained, that 
© the juſtices of the peace, or two of them at lea 
( whereof one to be of the quorum) have author 
to let any ſuch priſoners or perſons, maiupernable 
by the law, to bail or mainprize.“ 

Tu sx ſtatute of iſt and 2d of Philip and Marr, 
in 1554, ſets forth, that “ notwithſtanding the pre- 

** ceding ſtatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice 
x * of peace hath oftentimes, by ſiniſter labour ar! 
| | means, ſet at large the greateft and notableſt offen. 

| 


ders, /uch as be net repievi ſab le by* the laws of 14:1 
66 realm, and yet, the rather to hide their 1 
in that behalf, have ſigned the cauſe of their « 

; e prehenſion to be but only for ſuſpicion of Tag 5 
| cc whereby the {aid offenders have eſcaped uppu- 
| e niſhed, and do daily, to the high diſpleafurc of 
| = % Almighty God, the great peril of the King and 
| «© Queen's true ſubjects, and encouragement of all. 
1 „ thieves and evil-dcers ;—for reformation where- 
1 A be it enacted, that no juſtices of peace ſhall [i 
q | ; be to bail or ma.inprize any ſuch perſons, which, be 
| 1 „any offence by them committed, be dect red 
| © to be vepleviſed, or bailed, or be forbidden to 6 
6 ere ple vi ſed or bailed by the ſtatute of W̃eſtminſter 

| « the firſt; and furthermore that any perſons, ar 
V for manſlaughter, felony, being bailable b; 
| *< the low, ſhall not be let to bail or mainprize, by 
* any juſtices of peace, but in the form therein aſter 

; preſcribed.” In the two preceding ſtatutes, th: 
words bailable, replevijable, and mainpernalli arc 

Uſed ſynonymouſly * „ OT promiſcuouſly to Cxpr 

* Hale, P. Ci . 144 | 
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the ſaine ſingle intention of the legiſlature, viz. nf 
accept of any ſecurity but the body of the Fender; ; 
and when the latter ſtatute preſcribes the torm, in 
wich perſons arreſted on ſuſpicion of telony (berng 
hailable by the law) may be let io bail, it evidently 
up poſes that there are tome caſes, not bailable by the 


law.,—It may be thought perhaps, that L attribute to 


2 legiſlature an appearance of inaccuracy in the 
i of terms, merely to ſerve my preſent purpoſe. 
it, in truth, it would n.ake more torcibly tor my 
gument to preſume that the legiſlature were con- 

antly aware of the ſtrict legal diſtinction between 


tail and repleuy, and that they always meant to ad- 


here to it“. For if it be true that replevy is by the 
Sheriffs, and Bail by the higher courts at Weſtmin- 
ſter, (which 1 think no lawyer will deny) it fol- 


tows that, when the legiſlature expreſsly tay, ti at. 


any particular offence is by law not bailad/e, the ſu- 


perior courts are comprehended in the prohibition, 


and bound by it. Otherwiſe, unleſs there was a 
poſitive exception of the ſuperior courts (which 1 
afirm there never was in any ftatute relative to bail) 
the legiſlature would groſsly contradict themicives, 


and the manifeſt intention of the law be evaded. It 
is an eſtabliſhed rule that, when the law is ſpecia!, 
and reafon of it general, it is to be generally under- 


itood ; and though, by cuſtom, a latitude be allow 
ed to the court of King's Bench, (to conſider cir - 

cumſtances induQtive of a doubt whether the priſon- 
cr.be guilty or innocent) it this latitude be taken as 


| * Hide 2 Inft. 180. 186. 2 The wor 4 repleuiſaòle never "PE" 


„ batiable, Bailable is in a court of record by the King's juilices; - 


but viel is by ahe Steriff. 


|  Selden, State Tr. 7. 149. 
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an arbitrary power to bail, when no circumttances 


whatſoever are alledged in favour of the priſoner, 
is a power without right, and a daring violation ©! 
the whole Engliſh law of bail. 

Tur at of the 31it of Charles the Second (com: 


monly called the Habeas Corpus af particularly de 


clares, that it is not meant to extend to treaſon or fe 
lony plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant 
of commitment. The prifoner is therefore left t 
ſcck his Habeas Corpus at common law; and fo for 
was the legiſlature from ſuppoſing that perſons, 


(committed tor treaſon or felony plainly and prey 


expreſſed in the warrant of commitment) could b. 

let to bail by a ſingle judge, or by the whole court, 
that this very ad provides a remedy for ſuch per 
tons, in caſe they are not indicted in the courte vi 


the term or ſeſſions ſubſequent to their commitment. 


The law-neither ſuffers them to be enlarged before 
trial, nor to be impriſoned after the time, in Which 


they ought regularly to be tried. In this cafe tl: 
jaw fays, It ſhall and may be lawful to and fo 


© the judges of the court of King's Bench and i 


s tices of over and terminer, or general goal delive- 


«© ry, and they are hereby required, upon motior. 
© to them made in open court, the laſt day of the 
cc term, ſeſſion, or goal delivery, either by the pit 


* ſoner or any one in his behalf, to ſet at liberty the 
„4 priſoner upon bail; unleſs it appear to the judges 


and juſtices, upon oath made, that the wWit nella, 
for the King could not be produced the ſans 
« term, ſeſſions, or goal delivery,” —Upon 1 
w hole of this article 1 obleres, 1. That thc provt- 


ion, made in the firſt part 7 45 would be, in a gte 
mealure 
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mexiure, uſeleſs and nugatory, if any ſingle judge H 
cht have bailed the priſoner ex arb:2ris, during | 4! 
the vacation; or if the court might have bailed him | 
immediately after the commencement of the term | 
or ſeſſions, —-—2. When the law favs, It ſhall and 1 | 
-1ay be Iawful to bail for felony under particular cir- | ; 
cumſtances, we mult preſume that, before the pal- | | 
ſing of that act, it was not lawtul to bail under thoſe | | | 
ircumfbiaces. The terms uſed by the legiflature 1 
are enadting, not declaratory, == Notwithſtanding _ | 
the party may have been mpriſoned during the } 
greateſt part of the vacation, and during the whole 1 
ſeſſion, the court are expreſsly forbidden to bail him iy 
from that ſeſhon to the next, if oath be made that | 
the witneTes for the King could not be produced | 
that ſame term or ſeſſions. 14 
Havinc faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of par- | 
ſiament relative to bail in criminal caſes, it may be 
:{eful to the reader to take a ſhort, hiſtorical review | 
of the law of bail, 88 its various gradations and 
| mfrovernents. | | 
Uthe ancient common hw; before and fince the 106 1 
:onqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was 
excepted by ſtatute, ſo that perſons might be admit- 
cd to bail, before convi Aion, almoſt in every caſe, 
ne ſtatute of Weſtminſter favs that, before that 
te, it had not been determined, which offences 
were repleviſable, and which were not, whether by 
the common writ de homine replegiando, or ex offi- 
by the Sheriff. It is very remarkable that the 
zbufcs ariſing from this unlimited power of reple- it 
„ dreadful as they were and deſtruQtive to the |} 
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tice of by the legiſlature, until the e6mmons of 
the kingdom had obtained a ſhare in it by their re- 


preſcntatives ; but the houſe of commons had ſcarce 
begun to exiſt, when theſe formidable abuſes were 


totrefited by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. It is 


highly probable that the miſchief had been ſevere- 
ty felt by the people, although no remedy had been 
Proniget for it by the Norman Kings or Barons, 

e The iniquity of the times was ſo great, as it 


Fe even forced the ſubjects to forego that, which 
* was in account a great liberty, to ſtop the 
* courſe of a growing miſchief.” The pream- 
ple to the ſtatutes, made by the firft partiament of | 


Fdward the firſt, "allizns the reaſon of calling it, 
+ 55 becavſe the people had been otherwiſe en— 


© treated than they ought to be, the peace leſs 
* kept, the laws leſs uſed, and offenders leſ bun- 


„ i/hed than they ought to be, by reaſon whereof 
*© the people feared jefs to offend ;?* and the firit 
=ttempt to reform theſe various abuſes was by con- 
tra King the power of replevying felons. 

Fok above two centuries following it does not 
appear that any alteration was made in the law ef 
bail, except that being taken with vert or veniſon was 


Nature adhered firmly to the pern of the Ratute of 


Weſtminſter. The ſtatute of 25th of Edward the 
Firſt dire&ts the juſtices of aſſize to enquire and 
puniſh officers bailing Juch as were 10¹ bailable. As 


for the judges © of the ſope vic r courts, it 1s probable 


that, in thoſe Gays, they Gough! theinſelves bonne os! 


# C:iden, by NV. Bacon. 98 
* Farliamenta 5 Hittory. © Ya. 


| 8:chred to be equivalent to indiftment. The legi- 
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by the obvious intent and meaning of the legifti- 
ure. They conſidered not ſo much to what partt- 
cular perſons the prohibition was addreſſed, as what 
the ing was, which the legiſlature meant to pro- 
hibit, well knowing that in law, quando aliquid 
prohibetur, prohibetur et onne, per quod devenitur ad 
Jud. When any thing is forbidden, all means, 
„ by. which the ſame thing may be compaſſed oc 
done, are equally forbidden.“ 

By the ſtatute of Richard the Third, the power 
of bailing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice of 
peace was authoriſed to bail for felony ; but they 
were expresſly confined to perſons arreſted an light 
| /uſpicimm; and even this power, ſo limited, was 
found to produce ſuch inconveniencies that, in 
three years after, the legiſlature found it neceſſary 
to repeal it. Inſtead of truſting any longer to a 
lingle juſtice of peace, the act of 3d Henry VIIth, 

:cpeals the preceding act, and direfts “ that no 
_** priſoner, (of thoſe who are mainpernable by the 
lav) ſhall be let to bail or mainpriſe, by leſs 
than eo juſtices, whereof one to be of the quo- 
*© rum.” And ſo indiſpentably neceſſary was this 
proviſion thought, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and for the ſecurity and peace of ſociety, that, at 
this time, an oath was propoſed by the King to be 
taken hy the knights and efquiies of his houſehold, 
by the members of the houſe of commons, and by 
the peers ſpiritual and temporal, and accepted and 
worn to quaſi una voce by them all, which, among 
other engagements, binds them “ not to let any 
man to bail or mainpriſe, knowing and deeming 

© him to be a felon, upon your honour and wor- 
5 „ 2 4 8 Chip, 
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„ ſhip. So help you God and all Saints““ 
IN about half a century however even theſe pro 
viſions were found intufficient. The act of Henry 
the Seventh was evaded, and the legiſlature orce 
more obliged to interpole, The act of 16 and d 
of Philip and Mary takes away intirely from se 
juſtices all power of bailing for offences declares! 
noi bajilable by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 

THe illegal impriſonment of leveral perions. 
who had retuted to contribute to a loan exactted by 
Charles the firft, and the delay of the Habeas Cor 


U 


pus and ſubſequent reſuſal to bail them, conſtituted = 


one of the firſt and moſt important grievances of 
that reign, Yet when the houſe of commons, 
_ which met in the year 1628, reſolved upon ma- 
{ures of the moſt firm and ſtrenuous refiltance to 
the power of impriſonment aſſumed by the King or 
Privy- council, and to the refufal to bail the party 
on the return of the Habeas Corpus, they did Cx 
preſsly, in all their reſolutions, make an exception. 
of commitments, where the caute of the refiiiin: 
was expreſſed, and did by law juſtify the comnutment. 
Ihe reaſon of the diſtinction is, that, whereas when 
the cauſe of commitment is exprefled, the crime 13 
then known, and the offender muſt be brought to the 
ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no caute ot con 
mitment be expreſſed, and the priſoner be thereupo 
remanded, it may operate to perpetual impritonmen!, 
This conteſt with Charles the firſt produced the act 
of the 16th of that King, by which the court 9: 
| King's Bench: are directed, within three days after 
the return of the Hab-ps Corpus to examine and d- 
termine the legality of any commitment þy it» 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, 2. 419. KK 1 
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King or privy- council, and to do what to juſſice 
ſhall appbertain in delivering, bailing, or remanding 
the priſoner.— Now, it lecms, it is unneceſſary for 
the judge to do what appertains to juſtice. The 
fame ſcandalous traffic, in which we have {cen the 
privilege of parhament exerted or relaxed, to 
gratify the preſent humour, or to ſerve the imme- 
diate purpoſe of the ctoven, is introduced into the 
dminiſtration of juſtice. The magiſtrate, it ſeems, 
nas now no rule to follow, but the dictates of per- 
ſonal enmity, national partiality, or perhaps the 
mol! proflituted corruption. | 
To compleat this hiſtorical inquiry, it only re- 
mains to be obſerved that, the Habeas Cor pus act 
of 31ſt of Charles the ſecond, io juſtly conſidered 
25 another Magna Charta of the kingdom ex- 
tends only to the caſe of commitments for ſuch 
criminal charge, as can produce no inconvent- 
ence to public juſtice by a temporary enlarge 
ment of the priſoner. So careſul were the legi- 
ſlaturc, at the very moment, when they were pro- 
viding for the liberty of the ſubject, not to furniſh 
2ny colour or pretence for violating or evading the 
0 tabled | law of bail in the higher criminal offs; 
ces. But the exception, ſtated in the body of the 
„ puts the matter out ot all doubt. After di- 
reQting the judges how they are to proceed to the 
diich#rge of the priſoner upon recoginitance. and 
ſurety, having regard to the q ality ot the priſon- 
er and nature of the offence, it is exprei-ly added, 
© umeſs it ſhall appear to the ſaid Lord Chancel- 
bor, &c. that the party, io committed, is de- 
tained tor Lach matters, or oftences, tor che 


= Blackrone, 4. 137. 
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c which, BY THE LAW THE PRISONER IS NOT 


„ BAILABLE.” 
WHEN the laws, plain of themſelves, are thu; 
illuſtrated by facts, and their uniform meaning 


eſtabliſhed by hiſtory, we do not want the author 


ty of opinions however reſpectable, to inform our 


judgment or to confirm our belief. But I am de- 


termined that you ſhall have no eſcape. Au- 
thority of every ſort ſhall be produced again! 
you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, from the dictiona- 


ry to the claſſic, —ln vain ſhall you appeal from 


thoſe upright judges, whom you diſdain to imitate, 
to thoſe whom you have made vour example, 


With one voice, they all condemn you. 


To be taken with the maner is where a thief, 
having ſtolen any thing, is taken with the ſarae 
« about him, as it were in his hands, which 1: 


c called flagrante delicto. Such a criminal is nt 


«© bailable by law.” — Jacob under the word Maner. 
«© 'THoOsE, who are taken with the Maner, ar. 


© excluded, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, rom 
e the benenit of a replevin,”*— Hawkins. P. C. 2. 


99. 


66 Or ſuch heinous offences no one, who is no- 


0 toriouſly guilty, ſeems to be bailable by the in- 
tent of this ſtatute.” —-D®. 2, 79. 


FH common practice, and allowed genere 
rule is, that bail is only then proper where it 


„ ſtands indifferent whether the party were guilty 5 
4 gr innocent. . DO. 


c THERE is no doubt but that the bailing ot '2 2 


* perſon, who is ret bailable by Jaw, is puniſha- 
ple, either at common law as 2 | negligent eſcape, 


£6 61 
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or as an offence againſt the ſeveral ſtatutes res 
„ lative to bail.” —D®. 89. 


«© TT cannot be doubted but that, neither the 


«© judges of this, nor of any other ſuperior court 


of juſtice, are ſtritly within the purview of 


© that ſtatute, yet they will always, in their diſ- 
c eretion, Pay a due regard to it, and not admit 
«© a perion to bail, who is expreſsly declared by it 
Fe; irrepleviſable, without ſome particular circum- 
« ſtance in his faviur ; and therefore it ſeems dif- 
„ ficult to find an inſtance, - where perſons, at- 
vc tainted of felony, or notoriouſly guilty of trea- 
© {on or manſlaughter, &c. by their own confel- 
„ ſion, or otherwiſe, have been admitted to the 
& benefit of bail, without ſome ſpecial motive to 
the court to grant it.”—D®, 114. 

„Ir it appears that any man hath injury or 


* wrong by his impriſonment, we have. power to 


« deliver and diſcharge him z—if otherwiſe, /e 7s 
© remanded by us to prifon ö . 
Hyde. State Trials. J. 115. 

„ Taz ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially 
«for dire Kion to the Sheriffs and others, but fo 
4 fay courts of juſtice are excluded from this ſta- 
1 tute, I conceive it cannot be. e ne 
ral Heath. D. 132. ee ee 
u court, upon view of the return, judg- 


© eth of the ſuſkciency or inſufficiency of it. If 
„they think the priſoner in law to be bailuble, he 


„ is committed to ihe Marthal and bated; if not; 


© he is remanded.” — Through the whole debate 


| the objection, on the part of the pritoners, was, 
chat no cauſe of commitment Was expreſſed in the 
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warrant ; but it was uniformly admitted by their 
council that, if the commitment had been expre!- 

{ed for tres lon or felony, the court would then have 
done right in remanding them. 

TAI Attorney General having urged, before a 
committee of both houſes, that, in Beckwith: 
caſe and others, the lords 4 the council ſent al. 
ter to the court of King's Bench to bail; it was 
replicd by the managers of the houſe of commons, 
that this was of no moment, for that either the 
** pritoner was bailab!e by the law, or not bailabl- , 
if bailiblie by the law, then he was to be 
*f bailed without any ſuch letter ;--if not beilable 
«© by the law, then plainly the judges could noi 


have bailed him upon the letter, without breach 
„ of their oath, which is, FRO they are to do i 
£6 


tice according 10 the law, Er, State Trials 7 
175. 
So that, in bailing upon ſuch offences of tho 


* higheſt nature, a kind of diſcretion, rather than 
a conſtant law, hath been exerciſed, when 


«© lands wholly indifferent in the eye of the cour!, 
<< whether the priſoner be guilty or not.“ elde, 
St. Tr. 7. 230. I. 8 

„ ].DENY that a man 1s always bailable, when 
8 impriſonment i 1s impoſed upon bim for cuſtody.” 


Attogncy General Heath. Do. 238.—By theſe quo 


tations from the State Trials, though otherwiſe not 


of authority, it appears plainly. that, in regard Wy, 


bailable or nit bailable, all parties agreed in 4d. 


mitting one propoſition as -ncontrovertible.. 

oo IN relation to capital offences there are ; efpeci- 
any the le 0. of paruume nt that are the common 
6% ,da. 
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\ landmarks * touching offenccs bailable or not bail- 
„Able.“ Hale. 2. F. C. 127. The enumeration 
includes the ſeveral acts cited in this paper. 
« PERSONS, taken with the Mlanouvre, are not 
. 1 becauſe it is furium manifefium.”? Hale. 
C 138. 7 
© THE writ of Habeas ( or pus is of a high nature; 
lor if perſons be wrongtully communad; they are 
'* to he diſcharged upon this writ returned; or, it 
© bailable, they are to be bailed ;-—1f nt bailablr, 
*© they are to be committed.“ Hale. 2. V. C. 143. 
his doctrine of Lord Chief Juſtice Hale refers im- 
mediately to the ſuperior courts from whence the 
wit iffues.——** Atter the return is filed, the court 
is either to decharge, or bail, or commit him, as 
7 ie nature of the calc requires.” Hale. 2. F. 
ne doc | 3 | 
Ir bail be granted, rtherwiſe than the law al- 
** I>weth, the party that alloweth the ſame, ſhall be 
'© fined, impriſoned, render damages, or forfeit his 
* place, as the cale aal require.“ Selden by NV. 
Bacon. 182. 


His induces 2: tn neceſſity of expleſſ- 


ing, upon every commitment, the reaſon, for 


nich it is made; that the court, upon 2 Habrar 
Crus, may examine into its vahd! T5 and, de- 
** cording ta the circumſtances of the caſe, may diſ- 
charge, admit to bail, or r-mand _ Prifoner.““ 
lackſione. 3. 133, | 
© MARRIOT was commited for torging ace 
ments upon bank bills, and, upon a Habeas Cor- 


; £6: 4 


Fus, Was bailed, beciuie the crime W333 only A 
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« great miſdemeanor „ for though the forging: r1, 
Fe os: = telony, yet forging the indoriement 1 
„% not.” Salkeld. 1. 104. 

il de Mahem, & c. ideo ne fuit lee 
** baille, nient plus que in appell de robbery + 
* murder; quod nota, et que in robry et murder ;- 
partie n'eſt baillable.” Bre. Mainpriſe. 67. 

«© THE intendment of the law in bails is, 9 . 
© indifferenter whether he be guilty or no; bi: 
when he is convict by verdict or confeſſion, h. 
c he muſt be deemed in law to be guilty of the 6. 
c lony, and therefore rot bai lablo at all. Co. 
Inſt. 188.—-4. 178. | 

6 BAIL is quando flat indifferenter, and nat when. 
te the offence is open and manifeſt,” 2. In. 189 

&« Ir this caſe non ſtat indifferenter whether he be 
£6 guilty or no, being taken with the Maner, that 15 
with the thing Rolen, as It were in his hand 
E D®. „ | 

Ir it 2ppeareth that this pas be ju 
cc and lawful, he ſhall be remanded to the former 
4 goaler; but, if it ſhall appear to the court th: 

e fe was impriſoned againit the law of the Say 
% they ought, by force of this ſtatute, to delive: 
«© him; if it be doubtful, and under conſideration, . 
may be bailed,” 2. Inf. 55. 
IT is unneceſſary to load the reader with any. 6 r. 
: ther Quotations. If theſe authorities are not demos 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the doQrine maintained in this 
paper, it will be in vain to appeal to the evidence c: 
law books, or to the opinions of judges. They art 
not the authorities, by which Lord Mansficl we 
«vide. He aſſumes an arbitrary power of 4 
| right; 
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right; and, if he does Wrong, it lies only between 
God and his conicience. | 
Nov, my Lord, although I have great faith in the 
receding argument, 1 wijl not ſay, that every mi- 
gute part of it is abſolutely invulnerable. I am too 
well acquainted with the pra ctica of a certain court, 
Jire&ted by your example, as it is governed by your 
-1ithority, to think there ever yet was an argument, 
however conformable to law and reaſon, in which 
a cunning, quibbling attorney might not difcover 
„ flaw. But, taking the whole of it together, I af- 
firm that it conſtitutes a maſs of demonſtration, than 
which nothing more compleat or ſatistactory can be 
offered to the human mind. How an evaſive, in- 
direct reply will ſtand with your reputation, or 
hoy far it will anſwer in point of defence at the bar 
+ the houſe of lords, is worth your conſideration. 
if, after all that has been faid, it ſnould ſtill be 
maintained, that the court of King's Bench, in bail- 
ing felons, are exempted from all lege] rules whate 
de and that the judge has no direction to pur- 
ſue, but his private affections, or mere unqueſtio- 
nable will and pleaſure, it will follow plainiy, that 
_ the diſtinction between bai/ablo and u bailable, uni- 
| 1 expreſſed by the legittature, current through 
a1} our law-books, and admitted by all eur great 
Des ers without exception, 15 in one ſenſe a nugato- 
cy, in another a pernicious diſtinction. Ji 1s nuga- 
torx, as it ſuppoſes a difference in the bailable qua- 
lity of offences, when, in effect, the diitinction re- 
fers only to the rank of the magiſtrate It is perni- 
con, a5 it implies a rule of law, which yet the 
= | | judge 
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zudze 1s not bound to pay the leaſt regard to, an 
impreſſes an idea upon the minds of the people, that 
the judge is wiſer and greater than the law. 

IT remains only to apply the law, thus ftatcd, t., 
By an authentic copy of the 
mittimus it appears that John Eyre was committed | os 
telony, plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the war- 
rant of commitinent. He was charged betore Alder- 
man Halifax by the oath of Thomas Fielding, Wil- 
liam Holder, William Payne, and William Naſh, 
tor felonr9uſly ſtealing eleven quires of writing-paper, 


value ſix ſhillings, the property of Thomas Beach, 


- paper was ſtolen. 


&c.—by the examinations, upon oath, of the fe. 
perions mentioned in the mittimus, it was proved, 
that large quantities of paper had been miſled, ard 


that cleven quires {previouſly marked from a ſuſp- 


eion that Eyre was the thiet ) were found upon him 
Many other quires. of paper, marked in the ſame 
manner, were found at his lodgings ; and after he 
had been ſometime in Wood- ſtrect Compter, a key 

was found in his room there, which appeared to be 
a key to the cloſet at Guildhall, from whence the 
When aſked what he had to 
in his defence, his only aniwer was, I Aape you 550 {l 
bail me. Mr. Holder, the Cierk, replied, That! 


im Poſſible. There ie de Wes an inſtance 67 it, WHO 


the ſtel -n goads were found upon the thisf,, The $014 
Mayor was then applicd to, and refuſed to b. 
him. —Of all theſe circumſtances it was your duty 
to have informed yYourteit minutely. The fact was 
remarkable, and the chief magiſtrate of the city 


Lendon was known to have refuſed to bail ihe. 5 


febdet 


tender. Jo juſtify your compliance with the ſolici- 
tations of your three countrymen, it ſhould be prov- 
ed that ſuch allegations were offered to you, in be- 
halt of their aſſociate, as honeſtly and 5 fide re- 


guced it to a matter of doubt and indifference 
whether the prifoner was innocent or guilty, - Was 


any thing offered by the Scotch triumvirate that 


tended to invalidate the poſitive charge made againſt 
him by four credible witiefſes upon oath ?—Was it 
even infinuated to you, either by himſelf or his bail, 
that no felony was committed ;—or that he was not 
the felon ;z—that the ſtolen goods were nt found 
4pon him ;—-or that he was only the receiver, not 
knowing them to be ſtolen ?-—Or, in ſhort, did they 
attempt to produce any evidence of his inſanity ?--- 
To all theſe queſtions, I anſwer for Vou, without 


the leaſt fear of contradiction, pofitiveiy NO. From 


the moment he was arreſted, he never entertained 


any hope of acquittal ; therefore thought of nothing 


but obtaining bail, that he might have time to ſettle 


lis affairs, convey his fortune into another country, 


and ſpend the remainder of his life in comfort and 


Muence abroad. In this prudential ſcheme of ſu- 


ture happineſs, the Lord Chief Juſtice of England 
moſt readily and heartily concurred. At fight of to. 
much virtue in diſtreſs, vour natural benevolence 


took the alarm. Such a man as Mr. Eyre, ſtrug- 
ling with adverfitv, muſt always be an intereſting 


ene to Lord Mansfield —Or was it that liberat 


anxiety, by which your whole lite has been diſtin- 


guiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of the ſubiect? My 
Lord, we did not want this new inſtance of the li- 
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berality of your principles. We already knew what 
kind of ſubjects chey were, for whole liberty you 
were anxious. At all events, the public are much 
indebted to you for fixing a price, at which felony 
may be committed with impunity, You bonnd a 
felon, notoriouſly worth thirty thouſand pounds, in 
the ſum of three hundred. With your natural turn 
to equity, and knowing, as you are, in the doctrine 
of precedents, you undoubtedly meant to fettle the 
proportion between the fortune of the felon, and the 
fine, by which he may compound for his felony. 
The ratio now upon record, and tranfmitted to poſ- 
terity under the auſpices of Lord Mansfield, is en- 
actly one to a hundred. - My Lord, without in- 
tending it, veu have laid a cruel reſtraint upon the 
genius of your countrymen. In the warmeſt indu!- 
gence of their paſſions, they have an eye to the * 
pence, and if their other virtues fail us, we have 2 | 
reſource in their my. | 
By taking ſo trifling a ſecurity from John . 

ſ you invited and maniteſtly exhorted him to eſcape. 
Although in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four 
| ſecurities, you left him in the cuſtody of three 
Scotchmen, whom he might have eaſily ſatisfied for | 
conniving at his retreat, That he did not make uſe 
of the opportunity you induſtrioufly gave him nei- 

ther juſtifies your conduct, nor can it be any way 
ga ccounted for, but by his excefſive and monſtrous 
avarice, Any other man, but this boſom-friend cf 

three Scotchmen, would gladly have ſacrificed 1 

few hundred pounds, rather than to ſubmit to the 
infamy of pleading guilty in open court. It ie poſ- 

| FF ſible 
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tible indeed that he might have flattered himſelf, 
and not unreaſonably, with the hopes of a pardon. 
That he would have been pardoned ſeems more 
than probable, if 1 had not directed the public at- 
tention to the leading ſtep you took in favour of 
him. In the preſent gentle reign, we well know 
what uſe has been made of the lenity of ihe court 


and of the mercy of the crown, The Lord Chief 


Tuſlice of England accepts of the hundredth part of 
the property of a felon taken in the fact, as a recog - 
nizance for his appearance. Your brother Smytk- 


row-beats a jury, and forces them to alter their 


verdict, by which they had found a Scotch ſetje 
guilty of murder; and though the Kennedies we 
convicted of a moſt del: berate and atrocious Ader, 
they ſtill had a claim to the royal mercy.—They 
were ſaved by the chaſtity of their connexions.— 
They had a ſiſter ;—yet it was not her beauty, but 
the pliancy of her virtue that recommended her to 
the King. — The holy author of our religion was 
ſeen in the company of finners ; but it was "hin gra- 
cious purpoſe to convert them from their ſins, An⸗ 
other man, who in the ceremonies of our faith 
might give leſſons to the Sent enemy of it, upon 
different principles keeps much the fame company. 
He advertiſes for Patients, colle cs all the diſeaſes 
of the heart, and. turns a royal palace into an hoſ- 
vital for incurables. — A man i honour has no tick- 
£ of admiſſion at St. ſames's. They receive 
im, like a virgin at the Magdalen 8 2 br 


aud do like wife | | | | 


Cant 


— 
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idea of diſreſpeR to that noble houſe, (in whoſe 


here moſt ſolemnly diſclaimed, you ſhould endea- 
vour to repreſent this charge, as a contempt of their 
authority, and move their lordſhips to centure the 


contribute your utmoſt influence to promote, on the 
part of the higheſt court of Judicature, a peeve 
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Mr charge againſt you is now made good, 1 
ſhall however be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to 
fair objeEtions. If, whenever this matter ſhall be 
agitated, you ſuffer the doors of the houſe of lords 
to be ſhur, I now proteſt, that I ſhall conſider you 
as having made no reply. From that moment, in 
the opinion of the world, you will ſtand felf-convic- 
ted. Whether your reply be quibbling and evaſivc, 
or liberal and in point, will be matter for the judg- 
ment of your peers; but it, when every poſiibi- 


honour and juſtice the nation implicitly confides) 1s 


publiſher of this paper, I then affirm that you ſup- 
port injuſtice by violence, that you are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 


denial of juſtice to the nation 
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LETTER LXIX 
TO THE RIGHT Hon. LORD CAM DER. 


MY LORD, 


"TURN with pleaſure, from that barren waſte, 
in which no ſalutary plant takes root, no verdure 
quickens, to a character fertile, as I willingly be» 
lieve, in every great and good qualification, LI call 
upon you, in the name of the Eagliſh nation, to 
ſtand forth in defence of the laws of your country, 
and to exert, in the cauſe of truth and jultice, thoſe 
great abilities, with which you were entrufted for 
e benefit of mankind. To aſcertain the facts, ſet 
torth in the preceding paper, ic may be neceſſary to 
call the perſons, mentioned in the miiimus, to the 
bar of the houſe of lords. It a motion for that pur- 
poſe ſhould be rejected, we ſhall know what to 
"think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. The legal! 
argument is ſubmitted to your lordſhip's -\dament 
Aſter the noble ſtand you made againſt Lord Mans- 
geld npor the que ſtion of libel, we did expect that 
| you 
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you would not have ſuffered that matter to have 
remained undetermined, But it was faid that Lord 
Chief Juſtice Wilmot had been prevailed up;n to 
vouch for an opinion of the late Judge Yates, which 
was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; and we admit 
of the excuſe. When ſuch deteſtable arts are en! 
ployed to prejudge a queſtion of right, it micht 
have been imprudent, at that time, to have broug!!; 
it to a deciſion. In the preſent inſtance you !!! 
have no ſuch oppoſition to contend with, If there 


be a judge, or a lawyer of any note in Weſtmin. 


ſter-hall, who ſhall be daring enough to affirm tho!, 
according to the true intendnient of the laws of 


England, a felon, taken with the Maner, in e. 


ranti delifo, is bailable; or that the diſcretion © 
an Engliſh judge is merely arbitrary, and not go— 
verned by rules of law, I ſhould be glad to be 4 
quainted with him. Whoever he be, I will take 
care that he ſhall not give you much trouble. Your 
lordſhip's charaQer aſſures me that you will afſum- 
that principal part, which belongs to you, in ſup⸗ 
porting the laws of England, againſt a wicked judgc, 


who makes it the occupation of his life, to miſinter- 


pret and pervert them. If you decline this hononr- 
able office, I fear it will be ſaid that, for fur, 
months paſt, you have kept too much company with 
the Duke of Grafton. When the conteſt turns upor 


the interpretation of the laws, you cannot, without a 
formal ſurrender of all your reputation, yield the 


poſt of konour even to Lord Chatham. Conſide- 


ting the ſituation and abilities of Lord Mansfield, 
do not ſcruple to affum, with the moſt folemn ap- 


. 5 
pe 
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peal to God for my ſincerity, that, in j) judgment, 
he is the very worſt and moſt dangerous man in the 
kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty in endea- 
vouring to bring him to puniſhment. But mine is 
an inferior, miniſterial office in the temple of juſtice. 
I have bound the victim, and dragged him to the 

altar. 8 | | 
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HF, Reverend Mr. John Horne having with 
is uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, circy- 
lated a report that Junius, in a letter to the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, had warmly declared 
himſelf in favour of long parliaments and rottey 
boroughs, it is thought neceſſary to ſubmit to the 
public the following extract from his letter to John 
Wilkes, Eſq; dated 7th of September 1771, 0 
laid before the ſociety \ on the 24th of the ſame 
month. 


cc Wirn regard to the ſeveral articles, taken 
*© ſeparately, Jon I am concerned to ſee that the 
*« great condition, which ought to be the fine qua 
non of parliamentary qualification, - which ought 
«© to be the baſis (as it aſſutedly will be the only 
s ſupport) of every barrier raiſed in defence of the 
«© conſtitution, I mean a declaration upon cath ., 
„ fborten the duration of parliaments, is reduced to 
<5 the fourth rank in the eſteern of the ſocicty ; . 
„ and, even in that place, far from being inſilled 
% on with firmneſs and vehemence, ſeems to have 
2 been particularly ſlighted in the expreſſion. — 7: 
«© ſhaſl endeavour to reſtire annual parliaments |— 
Are theſe the terms, which men, who are in 
< earneſt, make uſe of, when the ſalus reipub/ice - 
«© js at take ?—1 expected other language from 
« Mar. Wilkes. ——Beſfides 0 objeQion in point of 
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form, I diſapprove highly of the meaning of the 
fourth article as it ſtands. Whenever the queſ- 
tion ſhall be ſeriouſly agitated, I will endeavour 


(and if J live will aſſuredly attempt it) to con- 


vince the Engliſh nation, by arguments to my 
underſtanding unanſwerable, that they ought to 
inſiſt upon a triennial, and baniſh. the idea of an 
annual parhament. ....-+ +... Þ am'con- 
vinced that, if ſh6trening the duration of par- 
liaments (which in effect is keeping the repre- 
ſentative under the rod of the conſtituent) be 


not made the baſis of our new parliamentary ju- 


riiprudence, other checks or improvements fig - 
nify nothing. On the contrary, if this be made 
the foundation, other meaſures may come in 


aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of ne 
vantage. Lord Chatham's projcc, for inſtance, 


of increaſmg the number of knights of 'ſhires, 


appears to me admirable. ...... As to cut- 


ting away the rotten boroughs, 1 um as much 
oſfended as any man at ſeeing ſo many of them 


under the direct influence Py the crown, or at 


the diſpoſal of private. perſons, Yet, I own, 
| have both doubts and zppreherGons, in regard 


to the remedy you propote. I ſhail be charged 


perhaps with an unuſual want of political intre- 


p.dity, when 1 honeftly confeſs to you, that Lam 
ſtartled at the idea of fo extenfive an amputa- 
| tion,-In the firſt place, I queſtion the power, 


de jure, of the legiſlature ta disftancuiſe a num- 


ber of boroughs, upon the general ground ot : 
improving the copſticution. There cannot be” 
| i 27 ES 5 $6 4 coc 8 
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a doctrine more fatal to the liberty and 3 | 


we are contending for, than that, which con 
founds the idea of a ſupreme and an arbitro * 


legiflature. I need not point out to you th? 
tal purpoſes, to which it has been, and ma 


applied. If we are fiacere in the ae creed 


we profeſs, there are many things, which 
ought to affirm, cannot be done by King, Lo 
and Commons, Among theſe I reckon the 

franchiſing of boroughs with a general van 


improvement. I conſider it as equivalent to 


bing the parties concerned of their freehold, 


their birth-right. I ſay that, although 4. 


birth -right may be forfeited, or the exercil- 9 
it ſuſpended in particular caſts, it canon be 5 
ken away, by a general law, for any. te r 
pretended purpote of improving the contin” 


© Suppoſing the attempt made, I am periuace: 


you cannot mean that either King, or Lc: 
ſhovld take an adive part in it, A bul, wh 


only touches the repreſentation: of the prop, 


muſt originate in We houle of commons. 
the. nes and mode of | paSing 1 1 xc; 


pe as in the cale of 2 more 7 


Now, Sir, I ſhould be glad to know we 1 


kind of reaſoning it can be proved, that the,: 


à power veſteg in the repreſentative to det. 
his immediate conſtituent. From whence £2: 


he poſſibly derive.it? A courtier, I know, 


255 ready FO maintain the afhimative., The (e 
tine ſuits kun exactly, becat ute it gives an 
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umitted operation to the influence of the cron. 
But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 4 different 
language. It is no anſwer to meto ſay, that the 
dill, when it paſſes. the houſe of :ommoers, is 
he ad of the majority, and not the repretenta- 
tives of the particular boroughs concerned, If 
the majority can distranchiſe ten boroughs, why 
not twenty, Why not the whole kingdom! ? Why 
ſhould they not make their own feats in parli- 
ament tor life: — When the ſeptennial acb 
bailed the legiſlatute, did what, apparently and 


palpably, they had no power to do; but they 


dd more than people in general were aware of: 
they, in effect, disfta nchiſed the wh le kinzrdom 


kor tour years. 


% For 8 ſake, I wilt. row TEM 
that the expediency. of the meafire, and the 


power of parliament are unqutitionable. Still 


vou will hnd an inlarmountabte © jbeulty in the 
execution. When all your inliitümtents of am- 
Putation AT brepared, W EY ine. unhapry j22 * 


tient lies Leung at your feet, waboot the poiũi- 


DILLY Of reſi fiarce, by what niallible tüte wil 
YOU dire Ct the Oe: ation 7— hen 502 Pronote 
CY Cut away tne votten et Can 0 cell 28 
What parts are pe ee E N re ere: any 
certain limits, in fad or theory, 0 inform you 
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© Chatham's idea f infuſmg a poriion of new Real 
into the conſtitution ta enable it to bear its infirmi- 
«© ties, (a brilliant expreſſion, and full of intrin- 
© fic wiſdom) other reaſons concur in perſuading 
« me to adopt it, I have no objeQion, &c.” _ 


THE man who fairly and completely anſwer: 
this argument, mall have my thanks and my au 
plauſe. My heart is already with him. I am rea 
dy to be converted. — I admire his morality, ens 
_ would gladly ſubſcribe to the articles of his faith. 
Grateful, as 1 am, to the GOOD BEING, who: 
_ bounty” has imparted to me this reaſoning 3 
: whatever it 1s, I hold myſelf proportionably 1 
debted to him, from whoſe enlightened Wer and 
ing another ray of knowledge communicate . 
mine. But neither ſhould I think the moſt exalted 


faculties of the human mind, a gift worthy of the 


divinity; nor any aſſiſtance, in the improvement 


of them, a ſubjet of gratitude to my fellow 
creature, if 1 were not ſatisfied, that really to 


inform the under ſtanding corrects and enlarges the 
heart. | 
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